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PREFACE 


rrhu Adwnita philosophy of India \vas a Illost rnngnifi- 
c(
nt nchic'ven1cntl of Indian thought and it towers like n 
pyramid above all other philosophical schools which pale 
nlmoRt into insignificance before the dazzling brilliancy it 
sheds both on the practical Bnd the rnetaphysical needs of 
humanity. rrhe leader of this school \vas the great Sankar- 
acharyyo' \vho accepted it as he foun(! it floating 31nong 
other schools of thought in the intellectual ntnlosphero of 
Indin. It \vas in no sonse n, school founded by him. Hjs 
credit lies in his successful attenlpt ntl Rysternatizatioll, 
c1eveloplnont, elaboration Hnd tnethodically philosophical 
t,reatment under \vhich the doctrine appeared in what may 
be characte-riscd us an altogether new garb in \\;'hich be 
clothed it \vith a Blaster's hand. A large part of it
 
priftf!iples exi
ted embedded in the hYlnnR of thl' Rig-veda ,j' 
and in the rlaborate exigetiica] l'UleR and injunct,ionR 
connected therewith. IJater 011, the diverse theories of 
Buddhistic philosophy so obHcured it
 principles that its 
presence seemccl at times hardly sU8pected, and it
 trnce
, 
were almost lost sight of. It ,vas mainly Sttnkarachuryya 
who first discovered and then brought it out from its UJ1- 
tnerited obscurity into thp clear light of day, adding to it. 
the lustre which has since gnthf'red round it. 
Of late, Hlany vOlt1l11C8 hHve been written and the 
systen1 criticised by a large number of brilliant scholars, 


* We have 
hown this in onr rrhird volume of thA " Upani8hndcl' 
Upadeeh. " 
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noarly All of which have tended to fall into n groove-an 
unuesiruble state of things \\'hich cnnnot but demnnl1 
8orioUH und careful considoration on the part of those who 
are desirous of seeing the Ad 'NElita philosophy preserve its 
original features untouched by such elelnents as are likely 
to prove inconsistent with as special lines of thought and 
reasoning. It is now clear to the scholars who take real 
interest in this system thut the Ad\vaita phi1osophy has of 
htte been pre8entcd before the learned \vorld in forms which 
are different froln the ideas of its original interpreters. 


The main object of this book is to consider a11 th
3 
new forms in which this system has been 
ought to be 
presented and it has been the author's attenlpt to form an 
estimate of these with a view to finding out if they really 
come into a line with the original forin in which Sankar- 
acharyya himself presented it. The time seems almo.st ripe 
when R clear note of \varning should be sounded for all those 
who wish really to study the Adwnitn Hystem. They will 
have to utterly forget all preconceptions and pre-imbibed 
ideas and to approach this system of phi1osophy \vith un 
open and unbiassed rnind \vhich enablcs theul to make for 
themselves a correct estimate of the positions adopted 
therein. 
r!'he author further attempts to bring forward, in brief 
but clear outlineR, all the rnain iRsueH \vhich fire generally 
discussed in the Ad\yuitu 
YHtprn, Hull \\Thieh hnve been 
unfavourably criticlsed in othl'r quartl'rs. For the student 
of philosophy, un the pointR raise(l here are absolutely 
necessary for a clear grnsp Hnd right conlprehcnsion of the 
Adwaita doctrine in its principal aspects. Information 
requisite for n deeper study of t)ho original \VOrkH on the 
subject ha
 been brought together in thiH hoo}e 111 dealing 
\vith the different topies, un end('avour hUH been lllf\de to 
discover the real to aching of Sankurfi. 'rhe author hUR not 
been unnlindful of t.he itn}>eriou8 necessity \vhich ev
ry 
teachor feels to guido, \yith n due 111cnSUfu of cnution, tht, 
foot of the beginner through the naturully d.ifficult trftck
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render
d, in th
 case of th
8 system, more int
ica
e by 
he 

avour8ble criticisms directed against: its main theo
es. 
... 
In this pook an endeavour has been made at the very 
outset to furnish the student and the general reader with 
the right. views about the teachings of Sankara on each of 
the topics treated herein, and to equip them with the belp 
needed to reach a proper solution of the difficulties they ar" 
likely to experience when diving deeper into the subject., 
No pains have been spared to make the work a suitable 
introduction to the proper study of the originals, and t
e 
. subject-matter has been arranged in such a way as 
o m
e 
the book an indispensable companion for any full under- 
stanq.ing of Sankara's position. - It presents a180 to 
beginners an opportunity of making themselves fa.rp.iliar 
with antagonistic views on various points, a
d supplies 
them with reasons to combat those views, from Sa

ra'8 
works. The whole of the book is expository and conta.ins 
the essentials of Sankara's teaching in as simple a form as 
the subject-matter allows, I}.O principles being left out which 
a student ougbt to keep in view in the systematic study of 
Sankara's oliginal works. 
The author's experience as n lecturer in the Indian 
br
of philosophy pas convinced him of the necessity of 
help in the shape of a book like this for the student 'who 
may have drifted from the old moorings. It has been his 
special study to present the expositions as faithfully as 
possible in the. lines adopted and pursued by Sankara him- 
self, and with a view to establishing the various positions, 
the author has quoted innumerable extracts in the footnotes 
from Sankara's writings, in support of those opinions. In 
this respect all the commentaries of Sankara have be.en 
treated as of equal importance. For this purpose, the ten 
Upanishads he has commented upon have been laid under 
contribution 8S also his commentaries on the Brahma-Sutra 
and the Gita. 
'Considering the intrinsic difficulty in getting at the 
right sense of Sankara's 1'0sition from 
is yoluminout$ 
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wri
iDg8 ..on the 8ubject,-writings whose style, thoug
 
admirably lucid and impressively attractive, is not always 
easy of comprehension on aocount of long polemics again'st 
his opponents, and considering also the difficulty in putting 
the most abstruse of the reasonings of Sankara in a foreign 
tongue, the readers, the author trusts, will look upon this 
work with a kind indulgence. 


8uggestions for the improvement of the book from 
sympathetic critics and scholars will be most gratefully 
accepted. 


Lastly, the author takes this opportunity to express 
8 very deep debt of gratitude he owes to the Hon-ble 
Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who almost from the 
beginning of the author's college career has always fostered 
his literary aspirations and has very liberally helped him. 
It is needless to say that but for such .generous help. from 
him, the desire that impelled the author to undertake this 
work would have been bamed. 


May. 1924. 1 KOKILESWAR BHATTA'CHA'ifYYA 
CALOUTT A 5 



PREFATORY NOTE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In the preparation of the second edition 
 which was 
called for within a few months of the appearance of the 
work lnst year, the book has been minutely It!ld cnrcfu'ly 
revised. .4. few mistakes have been detected and corrected. 
An effort baa been made to re-think the entire subject and 
to throw some more light upon it. Those texts which 
demanded a larger measure of attention and t,bose also to 
which ample justice could not be done when the book first 
saw the light, have in this edition received more adequa4-e 
treatment and for this purpose considerable new matter has 
been added to the first three chapters in appropriate places 
of discussions and the authorities more extensively quoted 
at the foot
tes in support of each position. To make the 
citations of the authoritative passages as full as 
possible, all the commentaries of Sankara have 
beefi
barefully read and re-read and the author hopes that 
his primary object to place in the hanat of the philosophical 
student a complete and right exposition of the system of 
Sankara within the scope of a single volume has now been 
adequately realised. No pains have been spared to give a 
c9nnected and complete view of the system of Sankara- 
Vedanta as that view appears from the writings of Sankara 
himself and to present his philosophy 8S he himself thought 
it. The material
 has been all drawn straight from the 
fountain-head, and the author ventures to hope that this 
faot has given to his work an abiding value and its useful- 
ness pas thus been greatly enhanced. 
To get 8 fairly adequate and a correct idea of the 
ellentials of the whole Vedanta dootrine which is admittedly 
a ,complicated one, it i. necessary to master at 

a8t the" teD 
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or twelve big commentaries of Sankara which cannot but 
. 
 
prove a formidable task to a student. And even thIn, 
without such aid as this book is intended to supply, to 
oonnect together the widely scattered utterances of 
8ankara and to arrange them under difterent topics 
the student will find his task a very ha
d one, if not- 
impossible. And even if he is prepared to labour at the 
actual texts of Sankaro., he will find many of his difficulties 
cleared up and his path smoothed, hitherto coi1sidered 
thorny, if he reads this book side by side with Bankara's 
own deductions and conclusions. It has therefore been the 
special aim of the author to state Sankara's essential 
though
s as easily and methodically as possible. 
'J'he author avails himself of this opportunity to 

cknowledge a deep debt of gratitude which he owes to these 
8avant8 of the East and particularly of the West who have 
given a warm reoeption to the book and furnished him with 
tneir valuable apprecia.tion. The author also desires to 
return 8 grateful acknowledgment to the Board of Higher 
Studies in Philosophy composed of a body of those 
veteran scholars of philosophy presided over. by that re- 
puted Professor of Philosophy-Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, 
for selecting this work as a text book in philosophy for the 
lvI.A.. students of t
 Calcutta University. It is grat:fying 
to note that this recognition from such quarters amply 
shows that the interpretations which' the book contains, 
,though they may appear new, have the approval of the 
lea
Ded world. The author fervently hopes that the 
reading public will accord to this edition the same measure 
of sympathy which its predecessor gained. 
Any suggestions for the improvement of the book I 
in' . making it It more efficient help to the study of this 
difficult subject will be gratefully accepted. 


, 8.1NA1B, B OUSI, 
 ' 
O
J

ttQ. £
i
6f'8it1l / 
May, 1926. 
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CHAPTER I 


ON BRAHMAN AS CREATOR 


... 


1. It IS laid down in the Adwaita System of 
philosophy that the Prana-8panda1la-the universally 
diffused vibratory Prana is the revela- 
Brahman reveals its 
na,ture to ooite indivi- tioD of Brahma's 'nature' which 
dual through his or- involved the creative activity of 
ganism. 
Brahman. From this Prana-Spandana 
or 

t
nal nature (fq6[
), gradually, stages after stages, 
step by step, the human organisms with their external 
and internal elements ( iildr-CfR.-


) have been built up, 
as the last stage of the process of manifestation. Had 
there been no $ouch revelation of the 'nature' of Brahman, 
we could nob know its real nature, and it would remain 
for ever an abstract and remote being. That Brahman is a 
self-conscious power ( JI'lf1irCf'f1
' ,ti ) would have remained 
shut up from our knowledge. 1 Elsewhere.. we find this 


1 ,C 
 '"..

'" '8
 1'f 


"'
f,,": 
cn '1fi16QW,,"' " (10 
G, 
4.4,2) , "i{l'f{t
ltl
l
lf" 
"'
f1tfi(W1f... ,,
f1I, ...rc,q('
 


u
.n'" 
1Cii 'It,,,' " ('f1°
1., 7.1.1 \ " 
f
 f'l1I1"" 
 If 0Iflfi6mt, 

T .
TNfait f
ftf. 1itf if I1'fa 
tit(f ' 

 tJ 911: 
.1Wt:4l1I1l1fT 
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fact stated still more distinctly. It is sta.ted tha.t 
in order' to reveal, by degrees, what she contains rfi 
herself, nature has gradua1Jy assumed the form of human 
organs-external and internal ;-80 that she may, through 
these organs, reveal tbe infini te treasure she contains 
within her to the human selves. i The organs are merely 
the different phases of herself, which nature has assumed, 
and in which she is present herself. This description 
sbows that the building up of the human organisms, or 
in other words, the evolution of the beings with their 
cognitive and active organs 2 through which the rational 
human beings become variously conscious of the external 
world and can act in diverse ways witbin it,-is the goal- 
is the final fulfilment, to reach which nature strives. 
Th us, Brahman has manifested itself as external nature, 
with a view to reveal to tbe human beings its own immense 
and infinite riches through her. The organisms of the 
different grades of beings 3 are but the differentiations- 


itT,,-,it 0lI1ii
 
q(f:, (fi{111f
 ,ti IIf(t
liffl J, (eO 
1°, 2.5.19) I 
(tfi1Gl = Physiological and 

 = functiona1 side of the organi
fY""}.-' 
There was the reve]ation of Brahman us the rarefied, universal1y 
diffused Prana-spalldana or Sutra. It gradnally became more and more 
integrated, and it differentiated into five classes of elements ( q
(1'''no::r ), 
which beoame, as the resu]t of com bination in different proportions, 
graBs (

(f ) out of which the organisms were bui1t up in accord- 
ance with the inner' nature' or 
,q of the individuals "ifil:
l
ift 
If?I 

tN1'(1tr', a
 'ql
rQ1
' fif
1tIf, 
(fitll?itiiilit1!f "_
o 'fl°, 
18. 22). 
1 "f4
.
"Tif.anil"'1' \I
q' 'i"lW 
f(f: I f

C!f 
T

ii'f... 

1
fJ(


iI 

'Pt'P'l
1f1U 1ft'
1Ulfir J, (,0 '1,0, 2.4.11 ) I 
I "11rIt1l.fifitn1lflfi.tt'l',,
f.?in ( 
:) "- This is the Rational 
and moral self (111 0 
o, 8.12.3). 
3 The Individuals are olassified under four typical divisions- 
i.."" -.r""", vfj
 and 
t51!f I 
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not separation-from the common environment universalIy 
e
isten t. There are thus action and reaction always going 
on between tb
 organisms and the particular portion of 
the environment
within which they are placed. As there 
is always a feeling-element which accompanies these 
reactions, the organised beings-particularly the human 
beings whose organs have been more high]y developed- 
come to enjoy what is 
i{ct (beauty), fCf
rCf
ct (grandeur) 
and 
f
tf (sublimity) 1 in the external world; and as 
the human being actively arranges these feelings and 
rationally acts for the realisation of his own end,-this 
contact with the world reveals to him the important 
truth that he is a rationally active being. Thus we find 
that to furnish the human selves with their object8 of 
knowledge and action in the shape of cognitive and 
active organs, mana8, etc.-appears to be tbe purpose for 
which nature perpetually works, and this she does, because 
an eternal, inexhaustible Power (Brahman) is present behind 
her, which ii realising its own Swarupa. ( 
4liq ) gradually 
in higher and higher forms, through the successive stages 
of J1ature. 2 Such creation is perpetually going on and it 
... 
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still continues. I The creation is described ill the Vedanta, 
for this reason, as not an event in time done once for aU',2 
but as an eternal act and its purpose has not yet ceased 
or been finished. 3 
2. Thus, Brahman is represented in the Vedanta in 
its two inseparable aspects-its f".'. 
Two aspects of T d I d 
Brahman-Nirguna and or ranscen enta aspect an its 
IJ" 
Saguna-transoenden- or ImmanentaI aspect. As Brahman 
tal and immanent. 
is revett.]ed partially in the acti vi ties 
of Prana, it is Saguna ( 
1J. ) ; and as it is present behind 
its activities as the infinite and inexhaustible 80urce 
of these activities, it is Nirguna (firlJ
") I The same 
fact is stated in another form. Brahman is both the 
Efficient cause ( fin"", 
.,) and Material cause (eq'1
Tif 
1fi'1
 ) of the world. 4 If one of these aspects be ignored, 
a, serious defect will at once vitiate the theory. If YOll 
represent Brahman in its fJlereZ!I immanen t character, 
the world would be invested with a false independence, 
and everything of the world would have te be accepted 
as it is. The world, in this case, would be an exhaustive 
expression of Brahman, and a self-sufficient, aq" iQlle- 
pendent, completed whole-all its steps being predeter- 
mined by its antecedent steps in time. The individuals 
also, being mere parts of this whole, would be like auto- 
matic machines, acting their parts as they are made to act. 
If, on the other hand, Brahman is represented in its purellJ 
transcendental character, it is absolutely 8eparatecl from 
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the world, and has no concern with any activities going 
on in the werld. It would thus be a distant and remote 
being absolutely cut off from the changes,-an abstract, 
incomprehensibie, extra-mundane being, exalted beyond 
all predicates ( itff(, itm ). 
Even among the friendly interpreters of Vedanta 
whose wl'itings we have come across, there are many 
who have, unfortunately, thought of Nirguna (f1f
"') 
Brahman in this ligbt. They speak of Vedantic Nirguna 
Brahman as a "void-without consciousness, without 
act.ivity,--a characterless nothing." It is something 
" abstract and remote and having no relation what.ever 
with the world." " The Upanishads "-one of these 
writers declares-" reach their goal by the method of 
,xcluding all difference-the goal being pure u1zdijJe1.enced 
being; Sankara's doctrine is in this direction." 
Everywhere Sankara has repeatedly declared Brahman 
to be-" lIlf
if-f.,.rtiT'lTQ1
Tif-CfiR.i{ " j- 
Brahulan all Effi- that is to say, Brahman is to be 
cient and Material 
cause. regarded in 60th of its aspects; i. e., 
. _ Bra.hman's transcendency and imma- 
nence 9.re inseparable ( 
f
tf ) aspects, Brahman is revealed 
in the world in the diversit,ies of nama-rupa ( ifti{.
q ), 
but yet it is present behind its manifestations in its 
own inexhaustible (
.ij) nature.. In the 1. 4.25.27, 
( 
o '11- ), Brahma,n is described as evolving from its 
own nature the changes or the emergent effects, 
i
self being their prior cause, pres
nt behind e8ac,'h 

n.a.t\g
 ..- 


" 
f

tsftr 
 
, 
i'In, ff4i
qr f
cfi"r(lfqif1 
qf(qif1n'f1
 
1?Il,;r
" I 
It is its own Atma, its 'own ' nature ' or 
qJ which 
ditferentiated itself into the multiplicity of changes, but 
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it retains, behind them, its own unity or identity which 
it does not lose in them. 
In the (jita-Bh'sya, the world, i. e., the active common 
medium ( IItq.
 ) and the finite individuals-these two 
are calJed as the two Pralcrit£a of God, and they are held 
to be eternal ( flf
). Sankara here remarks that unless 
the elements to be controlJed by God are et,ernal, God the 
controller of these two would hirnself turn out to be 
non-eternal (
f.,.
), and thus his' God.hood ' ( t

 ) 
would fan to the ground. 1 In the V edanta- BhQsya, 
he cal1s t
 to be eternal ( fiflflf

 ), in several places. 2 
The creative act of .Brahman has also been declared as 
eternal ( 

 )- 


" 
 f'i{
.f


 t.

 
re-f
f1f.
 ..ftf-m
 
tiT
"l;f 
1flII"m " (
O 
1°, 1. 1.5 ) 


'rhat is to say, " the idea, of creation and maintenance 
of everything in existence, is eternal in Brahman." These 
gradually-revealed nama-rupas (i{1i{-
s) have also been 
declared to be the ' object' to which Brahman stands 
related as the' subject. '- -- .. 


e, fifi 
'I c 
1iI ' Q'I111
cq," 
.OJ1
 ' mQt , 
C!f
 ? 
... "'1

tt. . .v.nf;qtitf-et1t 1:{i( 


 " (
O 
n°, 1.1.5). 


And Cfi"",t pervades its C!fi'wils-the latter are taken up 
into the life of the former-not simply isolated. They are 
perlneated by the action of Cfi'flt r 
In the face of such distinct and unmistakable expressions, 
ho,v can the revealed differences (changes) be a8V81'ea 


1 "fitii .,.,cq1f\ m. mt-JJIf
l
ftI 
wi ffJCfI
1f 
AtJ" (iJ)O 'fT o , 
18.19). 

 Vide 
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Brahman-not a so- 
litary and remote be- 
ing; but ever present 
behind its manifesta- 
tions. 


altogether from the underlying Brahman, making it a 
" remote, difference-less being? " 
3. In the' 
ommentaries of Sankara, the Nama-rupas 
( 'ifTi{..
qs )-the evolving and emerg- 
ing changes-are always described 
as accolnpanied by the underlying 
causal Power, 1£. e., Brahrnan. 
"Whenever and wherever the 
changes emerge, they can never elnerge separated or 
detached from their underlying Atma or Brahman "- 


" 

1 1f1ff.
q 
;nfJfiit1t, 1f
1 'if1if-1itr 
l(llt

:
nq
m1tc{, 

w
lsJlf

1fi-
"l@, 

ls!(ct
l\i 
.nfsti

" I 
" if f
 
l
TSif.l<!.... ffit . q
wm
l(Cfil
. · . 
w 
q?f ttfCf1q.' 
Cf1ij fi:f
1t " ( 
o tt1 0 , 2.6. I 


i. e., " Nothing can be there, separated from the 
Bra.hman's 'nature'-either in time or in space." 


. 
" 
(liflt
fcR*q
 f
 Cfit!n: ST'ffflliftf\nw
: R

f1tifl. 


T 



 " (11 0 
tO, 6.2) I 


. 


.. 


" When t.he Cfi
lS, i. e., the emerging differences or 
changes are created, are maintained in existence, 
and then ,will merge in their final end-they do 
so not separated from the underlying chaitan.ya, 
'i.e., the' nature '-

tf of the self "- 


Again- 
"All the ernergent effects or cbanges are never 
seve1'etl from their underlying cause on which 
they stand. When they emerge and are sus- 
tained in existence after their emergence,-they 
are always grounded in the underlying 8at (1I'i\) 
or the Causal Power '- 
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" 11811: " 'C1
 
iIl'ftl: q:", 
1"ttJ 
fft.t'1 

"'''1f1: 
@("'1 
Q:1( " ('110 'fl°, 6.8,-4) , 
"Can 
,viz., a transformed state of 'ff"
T stand 
even for a, moment, if severed or disconnected 
from clay, from the underlyiDg' 'If''''tf1 ?- 
" 

 
 

?nI1m 
t(f(f, 
 ?ffl ,,",f4

 "'e:, 
 

\

t 

1" (SO 
,
\ 1.6.1) " what is produced by 
something remains inseparably connected with 
it ; it cannot be separated out of it." 
If such be the case; if under all circumstances, the 
emergent cbanges, the nama-rupas, are found to be accom- 
panied by their underlying- c
usal reality, and if this 
causal reality maintains its unity in the successive 
changes,-it follows that the underlying Brahman, which 
is the source of all these varieties of the evol ving- changes, 
can neverbe looked upon as pltret!/ transcendent and as 
unrelated to, and cut off from, these changes. 
In the Vedanta, Brahman, as well ai the tinite indivi- 
duals are held to have a 'nature '-a @
t1, of tl1eir own. 
This t nature' or \if
 of Brahman or of the indi-vicPual 
beings, is never, in the Bhasyas, regarded as a Bolitary 
nature standing alone on its own account, remote 
from, and unrelated to, the emerging stat.es and activities 
produced from that nature. It is always looked upon 
as au,Ju:8th-ana ('1'f
1fl1f) 1 because it has a t nature,' a 
C character' of its own whieh &ustnins all. 
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4. It is indeed true that sometimes, the prior condi. 
tion-JlmCf
t-of the world, where 
Apparent cases of h d b h 
solitary character of t ere were suppose to e no c anges 
Brahman and fin1te as yet created or emerged, has been 
self-explained. 
described; and Brahman has also been 
described as standing alone, without a second, during that 
condition. And this apparently solitary being, "iz., 
Brahman has sometimes been likened, in the Bh'syas, 
to the individual self during its dream-less sleep (fl

.n) 
when all its Rtates and activities disappear in the self, and 
the self thus stands alone, as it were, at that time. Now, 
it may be asked, what explanation can be suggested to 
clear off this situation. Apparently this is a condition 
described in the Sankara-Bhasya, where the pure transcen- 
dence of the self or of Brahman-cut off from all relations 
with the world-seems to be made quite evident. 


OUR l\NSWER TO THIS ENQUlltY [S TWO.}'OLD:- 


(i) Firstly: W hen the dream.less state of the finite 
self i
 described, it will be seen tbat the self is not 
actually 8olita1"!1 or alone even during this condition. 
Sankara tells us tbat the self is Dot an ' empty subject' 
even then. The subject has for its 'object,' during that 
condition, the presence and operation of the Pr'na 
(111
nn) I When the action of tbe external environment 
upon our sense-organs ceases to operate, during the time 
when we fan asleep, there are no functions of the organs 
excited. In the absence of these, our mind (mana8) 
also ceases to act. N ecessariIy, all 
Pra.na-sakti-never 
absent from the finite the external and internal functions, 
self and- says Sankara, merge in the Prana- 
the source of all kinds of activities of the human 


2 
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organism. 1 AU activities lie latent in the Prana now. 
This latent JJT.1lf1l, though its functions as differentiated 
in time and space-orders have ceased, is actually present 
within the organism, as is evidenced by the heat of the 
body and the other actions during our dream .less sleep, 
The self is not solitary and alone even now. It controls 
the Prana-sakti ("1lT
1
:q"). When we again wake up, aU 
the latent activities of this Prana \vill again go on, as 
before, as soon as they are elicited from the Pn1.na by the 
actions of the external environment upon our sense-organs, 
This emergence a
ain of these acti vities proves the 
presence of the Prana within our organism during our 
sleep. 2 
Similar is the condition of Brahman when the 
varieties of the changes of N an1a-rupa (;m:r-
) are merged 
in the universally existent prana-apandana or 8ut1'a (vibra. 
tory tremor of the diffuse Pr4na); and 
this Prana is the source of all su bse- 
quently developed activities emerging 
after the creation. It appears there- 
fore that this Prana.sakti or the it1Jt-1iq-llf?1f was ex'i8tent in 
.
 0' 
Brahman during the 1tt;rCf
', i.e., at the time of first 
manifestation (after the last prala!/a). Thus we find 
that Brahman was not alone or solitary even then. Sankara 
took sufficient care to observe- 


never absent from 
Brahman also. 


" 
A'iW 
iff
SlIif ifl,,-
q" 1- 


i,e., the if1".
q-tbe root-cause or all differentiations 
e.r."'8ted in Brahman; and it was an ' object' in relation to 
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which Brahman was described as its' subject.' Brahman 
was, therefore, not alone and solitary and object-less, even 
then. To show the presence of this Pl'ana-sakti in Brahman, 
the Katha-bhasya thus expresses the idea :- 
C( As in an almost imperceptible tiny seed of a 
Fig-tree, its final end, viz., the immense and 
gigantic tree itself is existent as a fulure- 
power (
'5f2tfilf); so in the 'nature' of 
Brahman IS interwoven the subsequently 
developed world with all its varieties, as a 
latent future power. 1 Otherwise, the 
changes or differences are to be imagined to 
have been produced out of nothing (

<!)." 
" lIlCCl
 

(Cl 
) 
arii.(f 
OQT
(f-i1TiJ-1it1
(f
 
oijcnt
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(fi
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C!f
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1°, :3. 11) J 


In the Chandogya-l3hasya also, the presence of this 
nama-rupa (ifTif-1iq) £n Brahman and its control by Brahman 
are beautifully expressed th us- 
. 


. 
" Brahman is d£sti'ltfJuished from the nama-rupa 
contained within it, and ltntoucked by it, but 
yet it controls its activities "- 
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Exactly similar observations occur in the Vedan ta- 
Bb aBya also. 1 We find then that Brahman has nowhere 
been really described as a 8otitar!/ being without anything 
for it to control, i.e., as 'object-less 'or difference-less 
, subject.' 
(ii) We shall now come to our second answer- 
The individual self, according to Sankara, has a distinct 
, nature' or 

q of its OWD, and this 
'iq cannot be 
resolved into its states and activities evoked from it 
through its interaction with the external environment. 
This nature or 
'iq maintains its unity or identity in 
all its evolved changes or states. Brahman too, in this 
system of philosophy, has a distinct' nature' or 

t
 
of its own, and this 1q
C{ maintains its unity, as dis- 
tinguished from the infinite varieties of the changes of 
. 
narna-rupa (1f"'-
)-ever evolving from this 

. 2 
The importance of this truth cannot be too hi
hly 
emphasised. Most people are liable to resolve this unity into 
the visible multiplicity of the cha,nging states.and to take 
the aggregate of the states to be the only self. It is 
therefore necessary to impress the mind of the seekers of 
. 0 
truth with this great principle, so that the people may 
not forget this 1I
q of their own, as well as of 
Brahman itself,-as underlying all the diversities of 
the changes. 
During our dreaming and waking states, our real 
, nature' or 

 becomes utterly obscured by our 
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waking and dreaming expetZ'eltCeS, as the case may be. 
'1' he sum-total of these experiences appears to us to be 
toe only self. ,It is most difficult to distinguish the 
presence and ope
ation of our true self which underlies 
these experiences, unaffected by them. 1 It is needful 
therefore to choose a condition where, if possible, these 
varieties of experiences, do oot appear to disturb 
the 'nature' of the self. Our dreamless sleep is 
the right condition, when all the outward and inward 
distractions seem to cease. There the true underlying 
self, unaffected b,v the experiences, comes distinctly 
into the view. For this very reason, the dream-less 
condition (fl1fT

) has been taken to be the 

'!!lT, 
i.e., the true condition where the real 'nature' (

q) 
of the 8elf is to be discovered. It is not really 
meant to show that the self is actually solitary or 
object-less. 2 
In a similar way, the pre-existing state-(1Im
)-of 
the world has. been chosen to exhibit tbe true unaffected 
'nature' or \it
q of Brahman which uuderlies the world, 
z'.e.,}ts emerging changes or f
'fiT
S, and which is thus distin- 
guished from them. The chance becomes infinitely harder 
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to detect the presence of this ' nature' unaffected by the 
changes, when the diversities of nama-rupa (if1f('i:Q) perpetual- 
ly work, as at pr6sent. The f

1

t of the individual self 
and the Jll"
t of the world both help us in easily detect- 
ing the presence of the 'nature' or 

"q of both the individual self and 
BI'ahman respecti vely, and in becoming 
convinced of a unity amidst diversity. 
It has been thought advisable, on 
account of this very difficulty, to select or rather to 
itnagine a condition of the world when the changes as yet 
did not appear to emerge, but just on the point of emerg- 
ing into the view. This condition is named as Prilgabastha 
( 1tl f fct".n ) of the world. It would be far easier to grasp the 
undisturbed true nature (

Q) of Brahman in the absence of 
any emerging changes or ACft1
s. During the q1


tJ there is 
no possibility to resolve the nature of Brahman into, and to 
identify it with, the empirical chan
es-taking the aggre- 
gat
 of tbese changes to be the only reaJit,. It is for 
this that we find the qm

 (Pragabastha) of the world 
described in the conlmental'ies of Sankara. Its real pqrpo,-;e 
is not to show that there can ever be a state when Brahman 
can exist w1:thout any differences, as a 8olita1'Y being' self- 
sufficient without the created worJd-an object-less subject. 
To imply this fact, the nama-rupa (ifm-1itf) bas been expressly 
stated, In the beginning- of the Vedanta-bhasya, as the 
'f
1!(tf' or the' object' of Brahman-the C subject.' 1 It 


Prior state of world 
and SU8upta stR.te of 
finite self-meant to 
show the 'nature' 
of Brahman and self 
respectively. 
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is therefore an erroneous attempt to interpret Brahman as 
'object-less,' as Dr. Paul Deussen has done in his Philo- 
sophy of the Ul!an1
sharl8. This Prior state or 'Am

1 bas 
been chosen to show that Brahman has a ( nature' of its 
own and this nature must be existent prior to its manifesta- 
tions and that Brahman is not an 'abst.raction.' 
That Brahman in its o"7n character is invariably to be 
found present behind all the changes 
Illustration of the of the world and that the latter can 
above fact from Ran- 
kara-bhasya never exist without the underlying 
Brahman-is everywh
re repeatedly 
shown in the commentaries of Sankara. How carefuHy 
and beautifully tlH
 above fact is stated \vill nppear from 
the folJowing passages which we bave selected with a view 
to support what has been sta.ted in the preceding page. 
In the Mandukya-bhasya, in describing the nature of 
the 'rranscendental (fi

) Brahman, Sankara states- 
(i) If, it may be asked, Brahman is to be taken as 
something -which Hes beyond what has been manifested in 
the wor]d; if it be apart from all cbanges, all states, all 
aQtio
s which are visible in the empirical world ;-then it 
necessariJy follows that no speech, no language, no word 
can describe its nature; in as much as the speech, the word 
and the lang uage are included in the manifested things of 
the world. Then go a step further. That which cannot be 
expressed by a word; to wbich no thougbts-no words 
can be applied j-we may very well take that to be a 
non-entity, a mere void ('1itf). Raising this objection, 
Sankara thus meets it :-' No, Brahman is not a void, 
never a non-entity. Brahman alwaYR underlz"ea the changes 
and sustains them. All manifestations come out 
from that under lying sustaining ground. T he ground 
which gives support to these changes and constantly 
sustains them cannot prove to be a mere void 01' nonentity. 
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It must have a positive natul'e of its own. Even when 
a snake, a silver, a mirage appears to arise,-all 
these appearances are invariably found to be supported, in 
each case, by a snstaining ground npon which they appear, 
viz., a rope, an oyster, and the surface of a desert; un- 
supported by which, t,hese appearances cannot for a 
moment stand. Hence the Brahman's 'natul'e' is the 
sustaining ground of an changes, aU rnanifestations,-in 
the absence of which the Jatter cannot stand, ca.nnot. Jive. 
If the sustJaining ground is held to be anon-entity,- 
nothing; then, can mere 'nothing-' give birth to the 
positive things of the world? 1 
(ii) Our life begins with our expe1'iencell. These ex- 
perienees are of two kinds. Those which we experience 
in our waking state and those which are experienced in 
our dream. A n our experiences are va.rious, successive, 
and they change their aspects always. But underlying' 
these changing experiences and unaffectpu by them, there 
is our true self which experiences them as they arise. 
This s
]f is the sustaining ground of a1l our experiences, 
in the absence of which the latter cannot staT1d 
nd 
operate. The experiences are, as noted above, successive, 
mu1tip1e in their nature and transitory. Rut the under. 
]ying se)f which lives in them and sustain
 them is a 
unity and it maintains its identity unaffected by these 
changing experience8. Our self is in touch with 
he 
transcendental (

, Brahman, which is our real self. 


1 ".!ifQf'fl-f1f fff

. CiJ1,!, crVl Il:rr.TiffiN'-n"f
ftf, ftfhllfll'iit
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' f'lfi(t
f" f......
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? ".. \ fifv.l'ft{.tq
 flff.;.f
""1J- 
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tf'{. 
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 ,.. 
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There is no other way left to us to cornprehend the nature 
of the self, except as the sustaining gronnd of our 
experiences, tbro:ugh which that nature realises or, expresses 
itself. It cannot De a Don-entity. 1 
No further quotation is necessary. These will suffice 
to prove the position of Sankara. From what has been 
stated above, it is evident that Brahman is regarded in the 
Vedanta, as perpetually present and operative, as an in- 
exhaustible source, oekilul the changes or transformations 
evolving from it. It iA thus intimately related to the 
nlma-riipas, the fq
n
s or changes, as their ever-present 

round and controller. It is therefore impossible to regard 
Brahman as reJnote and solitary and as an' abstract void.' 
And as the creation is perpetua1Jy going on- 
" ifI
rfi;{ q!
qij J{it
.; fi{g

 " (
1° \110)- 
and newer and newer differences are emerging continuousIJ', 
" 
'ff
'fR-

C1i1
!" (
O)_ 


. 
how can these be separated from Brahman, making 
Brahman a difference-less abstract? 
. 


5. The conclusions we have drawn above will appear 
more clearly if we show ho\v in the Sankara- Vedanta 
the production of this world, of nama-riipas, from the 
Nirgun Brahman, and the relation subsisting between 
them have been described. The observations made by 
Sankara in this connection are of immense value for a clear 
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comprehension of the Maya-theory of Sankara. We have 
therefore thought fit to elaborate the idea. of Sankara in 
these respects here. 
(1) In an important passage occurring in the Bbasya 
on the 'Taittiriya U panisbad, Brah- 
man is defined as Samanya (
1i'l)- 
i.e., as the universal. 


Being (Vc.) and 
Non-being '(

t!) 



1'"tti 
 q , 

cn,
firit,,
1'(' · · 


temI nr..,: (ft°: ,"0, 2.6.) 
This universal, this Samanya is the idea of Being 
in general, pure being-1J?{ I It is obtained by abstract- 
ing from all specific determinations (
itllB) what,ever. 
We are to think its Being which it has in common with 
every other object of the world (1J

l
lf1) I This 
being has no specific determinations, for we have abstract- 
ed from all determinations (
ciTCJ

rd
'aJ' As it is 
the absence of everything of all determinations, it is unde- 
termined. Apart from its Being, its" isness" (
"1), it has no 
character. It is pure "is ," without any further determi. 
nations. This being, this H isness," cannot be removed; 
for in that case, Sankara points out, it would be pure 
nothing, it would lose its nature altogether. 1 
But a doubt may arise that wbat is devoid of all deter. 
minations is merely a non-existent thing- 
'fI1ATl( f.....it'lWtS'1',f....,
 tmfftm ? - (t 0 ilTo, 2.6.) 
Sankara resolves this doubt by remarking that as 
Brahman is the GaUBe ('f81
..,), it cannot be said to be non- 
existent. In the · Vedanta, ' Brahman, the Universal, the 


1 
M"1

mSN 8f
 
.r1f, mll
'I1'CfIfW 'I1Ni'l firnn fi I 
(-1Q() '1'(0) I Qf(filllll",it 1fir.tf.-r1
 "1AI
, 
 '(II
t'1 '( . .. 
""''fI 


 1ft

-(_O ,"0, 3.2.25.) 
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Being- is held to be the Cause of the world. It bas no 
other cause beyond it, is its own cause. 1 And as a cause, 
it is not determj
ed by something else (..); but it deter. 
mines itself; the whole of its determinations rises out of its 
own resources. Hence it is not undetermined, it is self. 
determined. All determinations can therefore be removed, 
excepting "isness"; for, Brahman being the Cause of 
the Universe, this cause underlies hidden behind this 
universe. 2 
N ow, as Brahman is held to be the cause of the uni. 
verse, the universe is produced out of it. It is a fixed 
tenet of the Vedanta that prior to their produc- 
tion, the effects (?fildtS), the nama-rupas-exiRted in 
the cause. But in what form the effects, the differences 
of N ama-rupa, existed in Brahman? Did the actual 
diversities of Nama-rupa, the actual determinations (fms) 
exist in the ca use ? No; there was not yet any 
differentiation, there waf! as yet no separation of nama- 
rupa into space and ti me. 8 Within the Being (
tt), no 
differences have yet disclosed themsel vas (
M
i "1"
) , 
Tltere was nothing to distinguish the 
Jflt. from Brahman 
in that stage. Differentiations were all implicit, hidden 


1 
.sIt'f 
1t fifif'ttt 
m "Ii 

, ...,eft 'f(lf
 ..t'OCl n
:) 
If '11m Jrll-{
O '11°, 2.6 I) if;:r 
"m 8f1f1 f1ft'fiI
 ;Z'IJ
 
, 1ft1ui'l I 
I qrq: c
"l'.QI"'.: 

1if: 'II11"'1IlTftI! 
'"'" n:-
o ,"0, 
"I1
"
lf..lI
qtf
Cil
 f"

if
(ifljtq
(f-
o itl°, 2.6. 
3 "..tf,,
 
ttf
illi it1it,Q i1nfJti
w I" ""I
1i61{
tt 
(
 
 
'1111tf3\ftlf ...ti"," &Znt1rrit?i" _
o -nO, 2.6, "
1inmI11I1. 8If1fitW1l
" 
1ft1@l'"'{ 1If1tfl1ft11lTfir'frNqi.'lT!f" (2.1.) I 
The II1n( e;listing in Brahman prior to its manifestation is oalled in .. 
,,
 
",0 ",,0.. 
ti or 11\__, Saukara here saY8 that the quaZitati11' t:,; 
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in 

; differentiations were all inseparably, indistinguish- 
ably, blended in Brahman. Sankara has very beautifully 
descrIbed this condition by iJIustrations- 
qfif ,
1f1T, "Vff 
l
d1qa, 
 ij
qfif
if
1f

 
" , 
"4fJ @ "
f,,,
cr -Q'Cfi' if'ffiff f'l.f
 ?fil'fi (C{i1fC{it
t 
" 
iT.fiff (\1!ii-1{(!(
m:) \ 


-Jl
O 
o, 4.1. 
.But, it may be asked, if there were, in that sta2e, no 
differentiations of N ama-rupa, if there were no specific 
determinations Jet appearing in the 
r, if i5fil'(f couId 
, " 
not be separated from Brahman, if there was nothing to 
distinguish nama-riipas from Brahman,-may not the 
universe be called non-existent in t.hat condition? How 
do you know that nama-rupa, Sf

-existed in Brah- 
man? In fact, there are passages in the 
fif itself 
where the universe, prior to its production, is called as 

q:-non-existent.- 


it
1;J 'IIIHJ'tR l 
, 
. 
1Il


'(f.. (f(f: 

5fT
" I ( Cf::' 0 eq 0, 2. 7. ) 
How do you know then that aJiTC!, existed in the Being? 
It 


diffe,.ences exist blended in Brahman; otherwise the differences 
could not issue from it afterwards. I&Slt'ifi
fit
 renlarks here-"
if
 
1fit
\1q.
. .'Q:qffitct if 
ltn?i., -gif

l1!
 f

'iTl
lnt(l1t1" (iflO ,"0, 

iJo 
o, 5) In 

1° 
l'eu, 2.1.9, this 
1Sfllf'm is caned 1II1JliJ1Jfu1rt'1 
f1f
HTllf. (Power of potentia] distinction). This is i11
T, the potentia1 
. 1ftar existing hidden in Brahman. It is objective, not merely 
subjective. 
1 As the sweetness existing in honey cannot be separA.ted from it; 
as the flavour exists indistinguishably blended in the clarified butter 
(
) ; as the different rivers flowing into the ocean exist there with 
their differences merged, atc , etc. So aU differences exist in Brahman 
inseparably and indistinguishably mer
ed in it. There is' yet no 
eepaf'atio n of the ;nif
q from WIT I Under no circumstances, 
tT can 
remain separated-divided-from the underlying cause (BrabIQan). 
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Saukara furnishes us with the requisite reply to this 
question. First of all he points out that it is not in the 
sense of aosolute non-eJ'iatence of the 
iT(f, that the term 
- , 



 is used in the Sruti. The statement simpJy means 
that there were no differen tiations developed as yet, no 
specific determinations, no actual manifestations. The term 
1ISl
C!., therefore, does not mean absolute non-being. Non- 
being here only means the absence of specific determina- 
tions. It only means that the determinations were 
implicit, hidden, not yet manifested or developed. 1 It 
follows therefore that the Being' and non-being, 
tt and 
'I'Iq, iflf and 
l[ct-were identical in that condition,2 
and therefore indistinguishably blended. On account of 
the identity of the Being and non-being, Brahman is 
called in the V edanta-bb
sya as-'lf
f

t and 
if(f also 
, 
is caned in the (
handogya-bhasya as 
C!. and in the 
1'aittiriya-bbasya as '1T1If13-in that stage. 


1 

f
fa 
l1f(tiI1,,
qrqit
'fqqtRr'
R
(j Jfill 'O
fl'; if gif
iffit"" 


" ' , - if 0 
T 0 , 2. 7 , ' 'if 

" Rl ifi T 
-=tCJlfi:1 q Tit qr IlTqlftl;;f: C("'W 

,
:TIq
: I f
 Cff", P ClltSiaifTif"Q(cn1'1iit(f 
Clltlf(fifT

 1:1
inifl
 I 
"- 
. · · ifH;
qCllTIi<f 
. 
T
 
ij; Jif
 3. I 'T(f: T{Tcnifli{
CllTCfi'1:qn(f 
.... .. 
'''''6
q'l
'''' ( 

o 
10, 2.1.17) I 
" 


2 We have found before that the Being ( 
rt ), i.e., Bra.hman has 

 . 
been obtained by abRtracting allspecific det
rminationEi. The non-being 
(q'fll) here mentioned is simply the absence of all specific determinations 
and differentiations. The Being and non-being are theI'efore identical 
(qCfi"
(t, mCfir.,.icq' 'l((f: ), Bei
g identica1, they are indistinguish_ 
able. Of. "'to fifo -"'1tmllf6if... ""1
ifl\1
fl, 1f1.
ftffif
: I 
OJ, also 
.fqtfi1
1f,,?{ q

8t1(f",,:... 
'" 

 
'l(m 
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ifT
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fif 
(ltft(f\11
 
fflfJ!l'fl. (.
o 3.11) I Of. ''''T
- 
etfl,,1Ilf
: 
fif t01I i41ir "llft
?t 
Cfi";': (Sankara'& '
fif'iq'Ui{') I 
 
8 "If! if 
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Having thus pointed out the fact that 'II
'ft.. in the Sruti 
does not mean absolute non.existence of nama-rupa, 
Sankara goes on to show that ar
lI, could not be said to be 
Don-existent in the "if.. in that condition. }"or, if 
". was 
absolutely Don-existent, if 81tT't did not exist in Brahman, 
it could not be produced from it. Why? Because, 
Sankara continues, you cannot get that from a thing 
which it does not contain with-it/' it. Brahman could not 
pr-:>duce the universe from itself, unless the universe is 
contained in it- 
'-1f1 
1if "'
T
il"1 " t(
1t, " ft
(( e?q
W ,1 
(
O 
10, 2.1.16) 
It follows therefore that the being (
" ) contained non- 
, 
being (
1I",)J 2 its own ditIerentiations hidden away, 
merged, supp,.essed, within it. As Being gave birth to 
nothing,8 nothing (1If
ff,) was therefore within the Being. 
Brahman which is Siminya contained within it the differ- 
ences (f1f
s). It is wrong therefore tQ. suppose the 
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N en
W, " 'I",CIII
1: ? 
... 
if""",U.n q
 ,. 11'
 'Sfq
, " 'Iit

 p_
o ,"0 22.1.30. 
I "41ft does not mean 
 or unreality. It is simply the opposite 
, 
of ell..; cl. 
"",. ..tqq, .' 
it
f,"i\
11i'(f .ft
8:' (,,0 
O) 
3 C Nothing '-We shall see that all determinations are, according to 
Sankara, N egatious. C Nothing' here means therefore determinations 
or firit"".. 
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.., 


universal, the being, the sat, as totally ezcluding aU deter- 
minations; for it had its own different,iations imp1icitly 
present in it. .B.ecause it contained the 
.. in it, it has 
become possible for the 8I1T!! to come out from it. 
Now, we shall see how the 511T", how the diversities of 
, 
Nima"riipa came out- 
"
 1ft8i tf!1(' "': Cfi
f"" (
O e- 0 ) I 
The Being distinguishes itself from itself and becomes 
its o titer. The unity suffers self.differentiation into 
diversity. 
As the differen tiations come out, there is some dz"8tinr.- 
tion, some .
 which now appears. t For Sankara 
remarks- 
."-11ff

 Jl1im
.ro.
: I-
 
,.
fif ",flfll' Rliftff"
T
1_ tflt 
m (
O 
tO 2.1 6 & 2 8.9). 
'cllliflf.fiRiR
 

if 9J
(f.." - (iO 2.1.21). 
It was simply !It{. before, now the 1ft1
.. comes out 
in the form of iI1Ur.!4 And this .T"'lt.
 is tbe other of 
th
 1IrroQ I 


1 Vide Vedanta, Bhasya, 2.1.6 and a180 2.2.11 where some _
 
of this 
?( from its cause 'IW'R. (W1R) has been established. In another 
; 
way this .".. has been shown by 8ankara when he describes the 
relation between iftl
t- and 1ft
 in iO ,"0 2.1, where 11'
 is. 
desoribed as .. from the effect. 
s '1ft1u1
. 1I(1
.' 

tt1lf'fl: 
1ft'iQ1tm:. ,..

'tq"It4'n, <_0 
",0 2.1.18). But in the case of Brahman, 

ttm: is not necessary. 
cf. f"f"'ff1 
'I...

,q , .'R:1iI, 
'"ftf ('1 0 '11 0 1.1.7 I .t(.
- 
wtisfq 111"' .
,,: ?-I°'11 0 2.1.20 I qrorG 1IflI1Ii 1!I 1I1f -",IIiti.f.f 
. 

. 
 
..,",-
. 
o 2.1JJ4. 
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There was 
t
 (universal) before, now f1(it ot\

\ (parti- 
culars) comes out. 1 And this f1fihn1f_T is the oppo8ite of 
the 
1t11'" ,2 
It is well-known that aU determinations are regarded 
by Sankara as negations. 8 
The 

CI]' therefore prodaces its own negat'l'on8 from it 
which it contained within it. 
We find therefore that the Being or Brahman produces 
its other, its opposite, its negation from it. In this way 
tbere is, according to Sankara, some distinction, some 
f!I"QiJ, 
some ft'{, between the caase and its effe ct. 4 


1 '3Tff1i'.fTr. fi4it
 ecq'lJ,",,' '(Qfif l 
1
: 'CflT
lf:"-
O 
tO 2.3.9. 
" ... 
trf
ft(1ttij 
T
,,"("
 qn
' f
ihT
Cf
liff
'flq'lJifT;j 2.1.15, and 
a]so 

 "{f 
Sli f'dt

t(w.n
"lq'lJ,"if' Cfil&1 ill" "liNt q1fR{
, 2.3.8 , 

 
s 1ll11m1flil1iq.11Iit
. fqq
ci opposite) "'1fqlffi. )IS (to 
1° 2.7 , 
S It is remarkable that here in this point thore is complete agree- 
ment between Sankara and liegel. Determinations are f
it'(qs, and 
fc

 operates by ne
ation (fif
';
f OllT
';Cfi') , We q
ote the whole 
passage from Sankara-bhasya: 

 f. 
iAnf1f 10000f'f Q:Cfi'51m
fif 1III(itCfif
it".qm
f"" 
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""
nfif (negations) f

"""l fq (determina- 
tion) MWl{(i I (ffi'
-\f
qft f"itit
: ifllqJT fi(it
 f",tPf!t'('{--
o 

o 2.1 I 
h To determine a, thing is to limit, it, to out it off from some sphere 
of being. To say that a thing is green limits it by cutting it from the 
sphere of red, blue and other coloured things. The differentia (firit
CI]') 
is that which oarves out a particular cla9s from the general 0]0,8S, by 
negating, excluding, the other speoies. Whatever is said of a thing 
denies something else of a thing. An detern1ination is therefore 
negation." (W. T. Stace.) 
. .. Sankara shows there is some "r
., some .1f

, some ftew 
element appearing in tbe effeot ('tIl
C: ). -c/. '8ft1(Ifl'
N_' 

_ 
1f.
 r;
.,rq 1Wn
titf
' f'll

 (

 
o 2.1.20). Also '1Iil1:
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As the Being (
) splits into particulars, as the 
Being, of its own accord (
1fi.)J by its own act, bas 
undergone self-
i1ferentia,tion into diversity in which it 
manifests itself, it is now 
q: and something more; it is now 

"I and diversity of nama-riipa. t The universal is therefore 
inflated j with a determination, a difEerence, a negative 
element-nothing. This is the particular (frcit1l or 
f
!fn
). The being, the universal, the 13'(-as determined 
by pa.rticularity and difEerence appears as the universe. 
It is evident from these that Sankara did not altogether 
deny distinction 01' it
 between the cause and its effect. S 
But is this distinction an ah80lute distinction? 
The particulars and deterlninations which are produced 
are, in reality, not utterly and absoJutely different, 


''T

' (undeveloped) 13ft... ;q". (Developed) '
W., tl'I
 (1t 0 ,,"0 
2.1.19). In expla,ining "
".t Jf1f(q
," Vidyaranya, thus remarks- 
""lI'
. 'Iflf: fIIlfT I ' 1{

 ' 1f1" i
fJn 'i{ff'f
' I 'Tr"., (I 
1, 
VI ff'Pll" (11
m JJifi1I1) I There is thas some new element, 
lome 
N., some lift in the 1If1ir, Henoe there is 
Q(".; i.e., 
it il distinot from the ca.use. It I\ppears therefore that 11"( has 
not altogether aboUsbed the 

 I it
 is there, but it i8 not ultimate 
and absolute. 
1 1f.-r '


'

t
'''
ftf e-

? 1111', effllf: 1{1'1
q;,: I f
 If t
,1ft. 
"cnfj


? ... ..., 
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, f
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.lf.
itli'f
"- 
.,_ ,,"0, 6.2.1. 
A Iso ''It '1«'q'ty:' 
 
''''''''ff1iqMctt{ · · . 

 .1I
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1n(; 
,.t1ft. 111111".If11!"q.it

" 1IIIq.
.Jf
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 111ft'" '«1151{ J{ltJ"f m
{. 
tffl f
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" q 0 '110, 1. l. 
I 0/. 1I.-VQ.n.?t, wIq1.fiI"f
. '1m{, lIIft.rl{1('tft,,' -'''.
 1ffIt' 
1t.n. '-111 0 \11 0 
, ,The distinction is thert, but It i. not absolute and 11ltimate. See 
farther on. 
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aJ>801utely and utterly other (,,
), from the Being (1J?[)' 
Sankara observes that it is our Avidya-
f1I
t-which 
sees absolute distinction, abso1ute separation and opposition 
between the cause and the effect, between tbe f

JJ" and 
f
1f?l , Avidya looks upon the diversities of nama-rupa, 
the effects, the st1t'{-a8 absolutely different, as abso. 
lutely separate (11(
) from Brahman. t Sankara has thus 
characterised the 
f

n- 

lfR:
 
crsi' in '
f
1I' 
rrm"T, '

{q"i'
'fife{ 
1IIf

'-1t J{(Uqw;nfqri 'fefRf I...... 
13m 

 ' 

1I;r: 'Jff1t\1'1f' e{'ti!f

, 

ffl1if ;qt
f" 
Wlf: '1I
\li' 111": 
?f qlit{-(gO ,,\0 4 3.3. ) 
if "'T
l '
itf:' Jf.f

 
l?1lCfil

 "f
 I ' 
Sankara has repeatedly shown that it is not possible 
and propel' at all to .f1eparate nama-rupas, the particuJars, 


1 We regard the effects (Cft"tQr) differ
nt-'I1'
-1I
-from the 
canse whioh underlies hidden behind them, and treat th
m as separated 
froln, olltsida of, the Oluse -as self-subsisting and independent. This 
is oar OQ
"tf( f vie\v of the world. Dat the 
tf
1f

 view is 
,.f
qV". . Sanka.ra reml\rks in the Vedanta. that "q{"t"'Tf"IfT
. 
1l

nQfq 'lI
lf
lif' fffRft." I F.'om the qT(fnftlCft' view, the effects 
are really 1Ifififf-non.different from, identical with, the oause. This 

1Iitl relation between 1fitQr and .11'. is to be found elaborated in 
the 1l1f8 14 to 20 in the Vedanta Philosophy, Chapter II. 1. qTI"
r",. 

 
view is tbe real view. Althoagh 
Ql is somewhat distinct- Rfe"q- 
(
o 
o 2.1.6) from the .'(., yet in reality it must be regarded as 

,,
-not '4fi1f, not other. H
nce 
 and 
it
 are not of equal value. 
.
'I haa been partioular1)' emphasised by Sankara, but 
 has Dot 
been abolished. 
sa By 

Q1 the partioular is regarded as 
-differont from the 
universal. 'ftfit1l'
"T ... ... '
(1f' .' 
"(!I- .-r-.f4
fiffif"T' -10 ,"0, 
9.4.18. And 1,110- 
., "'",,"tift ')1tf'{' 

1tft Jti!Jq
q
r"-'1fa(f::n 10 '110, 4.220. Pnr
 I 
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from Brahman, and to regard them as 
"-l, as so many 
self-sufficieltt independent entities. T here is distinction, 
but also identity. 1 
Sankara thus brings out the identity, the non.separa.. 
tion (
it4itf(Cf) between the universal and the parti- 
cu1ar :- 
It is Brahman, the Universal, the JJeillg, \vhich evolves 
all its determinations and differences of nama-rups. out 
of the depth of its own bp,ing; what it has put forth from 
itself is only itself. For, it is the Being which distin- 
guishes itself fl'om itself and appears as its other. In 
putting forth its own particu1ars, it has not lost itself, 
nor has it become sornething else ('fff.f). For, its other, 
its opposite, i
 only itself, as Sankara decJares- 
'.,
 f



J{IT
t
q 'i{


' 

flf 
...'
 q
f({' 'RRtf
'lJTi{m' I 
... 
'fln
T'efi1
ftr Cft1
qr
 '
H"
'lI' q:
 I 
(
o \tto 2.1.18.) 
. 
It is the self.differentiat.ion of the (fi1
qr itself 2 into 
i
8 other" its opposite- 
q,it1(( 

 ?tiT 1t1f 
t
itt (i. 8., '
Tatt.'
qJ) 
?4flnr,",,:... 
'.'

m ,-(
o m o , 2.3.13).9 


1 But both are not of eqnal importance. We must oultivate 
the 
\T

r'!' even in Ol1r ordina.t'y practioal concerns of life 
(Iq

r

n

t) , 
Of. 'q:6{ fi(ittft fi(

t, tlQI'iftTSN 
 '{j
tf, 'i'lrn'mtfr II 
' 
-Sa,nkaro,'s '@1t"fif"q
' I cf. it
1rr1f{?l 

, 'lftit'if 
f
'( 
(
o '110, 2.1.22). 
· u.1"'t
OQftI
,.n q
 tp:AfIfI" -fJo ,"0, 1.1.6. 
e qtI 
 
1{.t1n1fR
.. 
.lI



fif I (2. 2. 17, 
_. '110) , 
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Hence, in passing out into its opposite, it remains 
id,ntical witlt itself (
 q'fff IIftft\tW1'1M.) , As it has put 
forth its opposite from itself, the Being (q) remains, 
even in its opposite, ideJ,t';cal with itself. It is tbe 11Ft'(.., 
itself which embodies itself in particular shapes- 
".cn,,
it
 ''''t,cutt
' ,",f.it
«1!(
,q" 
'Cflv1' 
"t Q
" ,-
o 
o, 2.3.7. 


Hence the 
1(fQ finds in its own tfi'1Qt-not an alien 
othel', but its own very being (
n
CQttlf) I For, the .
 
is, in reality, no other but the mere fOl.m, the gl1ise, the 
shape, which the ifft'.:. itsell h,a, a"umea for its own 
rnaoifestation- 
1fi'
.. ' 1iwxtlf'f'?Jr ' rff<f 
 ir' (
O tn°, 2.2.17.) 
It follows therefore that the other is only it.elf; part of 
t(Tf:.q; the manifestation of its nature 1; it is, in reality, 
only it8elf- 
" 1I1df' 'It" ifiR.t"tflt
1I' ifRfi f.N
 , 
_,0 't1 0 , 1.6.f. . 
It is the universal itself which has gone forth into ita 
. 
particular. In passing from one to the other, nothing has 
been added from outside; new material has been put forth 
from the womb of the being itself. 
Hence, the universal sunders itself into its particularity, 
yet remains universal. Hence, the distinction which it 
gives l'ise to is no distinction. Therefore the world is at 
bottom no other than Brahman.
 Therefore the universal, 


1 OJ. c "'1If
1\tJl1ft'f .. 
1ft1,"f_ .",,
1ft 'If1
' lI'Ifiht (i0 2.6) I 
"

 .. ...,f4 
 \f"l " _1lR'flfCr,,-]illlt, 
 0 "to, ( 1. 4.14) If "" 
 t '11"1: 
1f1l
: .1"AI'''''..' '-1 0 
1° I · 
.- "...t
 '...n"t"'

' iIfq q
' qf\
f{1,"
"-1t° ,,,0 I The 
. 
 
Universe il nothing but the ..I'U," in reality. This i. QRll1fti.. 'If
 . 
OJ 't'rfetti ...
il", n
 q
" qQffrt 
,
 '-Sankara'. ' ..tf.
 , 
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while going forth out of itself, yet all the witt'le abide, 
'lI1tCAallged witAin itaelf. 
, "Cl1l'!ttll rill it", 'it" ' f1fit1l_" ' "
it1lf" 1I1f:- 
JI
.,"tti' 
fif...... 

H('11fi?rt IJ.
 1- 
o, 2.2.17. 
, 
The true 1!IrR. is therefore 
.tlentical in all its diverse 
forms, which remains hidden behind (Cfi,
l
n'(. f
f1'lI
) I 
tJnder the influence of 

1, we absolutely separate 
and thus forget or ignore this underlying being and take 
the mere forms as so many independent objects-as "'Ifqv, 
1fiQ1'f, 'R:, etc. But the one 
"T (being) which is identical 
in all its diversity of forms, as 
, is not itEeJf any single 
individual thing or phenomenon. Tbe' multiplicity' is 
not therefore something di:fferent (
IIJ) or separate al- 
together from the t unity.' 
We find from this discussion that there is distinction 
as well as identity or more properly, 1,'aenf,it!J i" diJIerence, 
between the 
ndt and the <lt
. t 
t. 
Sankars has tberefore concluded thus- 


" · 
 1 t:-." ( 0 11 6 
.. 
@I". 'GI
. ...... 

nr 

1!(lq... 
1R'f 
 'fJ ... 
Elsewhere we find him remarking that every finite 
individual object is a compound of two factQr8-
 and 'tAJ-qi 


1 Viele &,)so "t.
'1t1ff, iF1,0 1ftT
, 6 Sloka. 
0.. 
In Vedanta Bhaaya where Sankara shows the relation between_
 
a.nd 11
, he shows the di8ti'1lcfion between them by holding 11
 to 
be 
 from the 
ndr I He has shown the identity between them b7 
holding 1ft'
 to be "'1f"f from the tfi"
 I The reader should bear thjs 
in mind. 
In 
o '110 2.1..18, Sankara distinctly saY8 that although the 
difterenoea are Don
it!erent ( 'llP(1IJ) from their canle, still they 
rem.m--they are Dot abolished. "wr 
 
tp('f"fiN... '4II"Qrt
 ..t 
m
"
", '..'1f '" ft1ft...... ,,_, 
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of which 
ct is abiding and constant, while 


 is ever- 
changing. 1 The readel'
 will note that 

({ does not mean 
here 'unreality.' What is variable i-the pel'petua1ly 
cbangiug and succeeding forms-are called '1
r<t. And what 
is constant amidst aU these changing forms or appearances 
is caned 
q. 
These discussions unrnistakably show that it is not a.t 
all possible for the :!1m'{, for the nama-l'upas to break loose 
from the ifil
'U, i.e., from Brahman- 
if 
lf 
 'f1ff

 ' 
,,"u' IllN
 (gO 
1°, 2.4.7) t 
The distinction of nama-rupa is developed witllit, the 
unity of the cause- 
f
it
T; 
l'fliiJ 1IIiff
qf
 1-.,0 
o, 7.4.1. 
'Jl
liti f
ih,
 "'(1{
,qq
it.,. f'f{'1ffl 
 -gO 
lo, 2.4.7. 
Hence, under no circumstances, can the ifl
 be 
8cpal'ated from Brahlnan and regarded as 
if:f I As soon 8S 
they are 8eparated, they become lenreat, false-.


1
.
((V1'( I 
I t is in this sense alonA, San kara has called Slm{ to be 
unreal. 

(1fifl f
.t\l.t 

ccf, 
mS"f
if 
lt((f (tll c 6.6.2). 
. 
By ignoring or forgetting the Reality of the ever-con- 
stant, underlying, hidden, Brahman of which the proce88 of 
tile world is a gradual manifestation or appearance and by 


1 ,,

,. 
 !i(1 




 
"Tif1N
iIt .. . 

: 

: 
11i1'tm I 




,f
 
ftI
fi:{
'(f(f, "'{I 
!f.
" (

,o 'f1° 2.16) ,,
is wbat 
changes- C qmQ, 
f"oQf

 (f(l' Itq ''IIf
1[' I This is also oalled 
'
' 1 '4I'ld means-' 

q
 
r"f
ft 
ti sqftT
U[' 
.(f' ft1l!i
 
(
O 2..1). It does not mean unreality. 
, t "It,.. f.tfet'( 

m, 'fMm 
8trtcn't[ ,,
 '1
1 ,"fft" (.,°7.8.1.) 
The effects are subsumed under their oause aDd are pervaded by It. 
It runa on into each of the eUects. 
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severing the connection of 8PTl( with tbe underlying Brah- 
man, if you occupy yourself with merely this continuou8 
process, imaginiqg a 80rt of causal relation among the 
changing antecedents and consequents 1 and a relation of 
mp.ans and end 2 among them, it would be a futile and use- 
less occupation on your part. For, you would take that to be 
rea.l which is unreal, in as much as, severed from their 
connection with Brabman, the nima-l'upas become at once 
Cfi


et


':-unessential. 3 We cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting, with t.he permission of our readers, 
the beautiful lines ill which Sankara has em bodied this 
idea- 


" .. ..
!!(l(ftl
: 
n
.
''fif-"q: 
.tfi
t(,
"!f: 

Ylttit
. . ATf'Q. · 

mJifTq

nr- 'eIf.
TS 
s
ift 
if
')"'l{: .J{
Tq
ifnit.tq: lfi


1IJ


R: ifillflHn. 

1ij: 

nf

: ({
f(i{
c:r- "I
1ifti{f


fWft- 
fifRl: 
R
,fif
 (!f
1t "_,0 
n°, 1.5.2. 


(2) In 8this connection, we now desire to place 
before our readers some very weighty 
'infinite and finite. observations made by Sankara while 
eXplaining the term 
1I1f{-Infinite, 
and showing its relation with the finite things of the 
world. These. observations, properly uuderstood, will 


1 fiIr
'.tfif!fT(ifCft': I Elsewhere it is called ' 
.t(t
Cfi'.
 "
: ' I 
, vt
.
T"if 
"q: I 
· OJ. also " '11ft tit 
 , q 1 q: '
"R[,...' 
 
1tfi ' ... \.lti1mn

"
". 
"
1
 "-1° ",0, 3.5. Also 
i'ft


t1Tftf
1f t\(
tt
H1,7 
I


: "-
o, 15.3. Severed from Brahman, this world beoomes 
unessential (

), eince-" 1ff't fitm'fci fifif.-q 
qm"l 
..
it. " 
Of. also 
ft' If "1It1f
1If 
1T
 'ItNf"TS1'r!r, ' wr,,-iI.' 
tti 
q1f.lftf, " ff(vm(riwt I <'0, 4.19). 
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show that to separate the Vedantic Nil'gun Brahman 
aompletely from the wOl'ld and to treat it as vacuum and 
empty is to go directly against the views of the Bhl,ya- 
kAra. 
An finite objects, Sankara observes, a.re limited. We 
can only know the limit of a thing by knowing what He! 
beyond the limit. We can only be aware of the end (
) 
of a thing by baing aware of something which stands 
beyond the thing. A finite is that which has a limit. 
If something is limited, it follows that beyond the limit, 
there is another something. Therefore to be finite means 
to be limited by something else. Sankara says :- 
" 
.
1ifi 1}t(ifft{ffl .iff1{
'" 
q'f(f" I 
 'If '1;ftt (Ii m it) 
fi1i
 

fJt W'e: " (
o 
1° 2.1) 
.. .... 
But limit always involves negation (m';'
). A 
horse is a horse and not a cow, because it possesses the de- 
terminations or qualities of a horse and not tbose of a cow. 
Its being a horse is just what limits it, jJrcventa it from 
being a cow. It is in its negat,,'ve aspect that quality is 
Ii mitt San kara. says- 
.ft-' q "if
.",: (negation), 
.... 

 !f. '1511if) (limit) 
fff , 
"11n it
lIIf
.t'!W1" · f'4
';
 ' Il-it° ",,0, 2..1. 
.. .. 
In this way, one determinate thing negate, its opposite, 
negates anotber determina.te thing. This is what keeps 
ODe thing aeparate (fqt! 
TG!) from another thing. 
Each one e:rcluilca or negates the other ones from it. They 

re thus dflferent from one another. 
i is 1I1t.
 fol' 
it negates (m
m) its opposite f
; fif. is f1;f1S for 
it negates its otber 'R:. Thus one finite object Degates 
1 "
 
,"Fi liv"n'

nr ' flf
flfif ' (Degate8)-
O ",0, 2.1. 
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another finite object. 1 This is Sankara's description of the 
re]ation between finite objects. 
Now can any of the finite objecte exclude or negAte 
the Infinite? No; it cannot. Why? Because, accord- 
ing to Vedanta., the Infinite is the CaU88 of all finite 
objects. Hence, none of the finite objects can ntgate their 
caU38. Sankara has decla.l"ed- 
" 'I(
 
 t. 'I('{1f 
1ijmsfirf, 

a: '
n
4UCffir ' f
fit1I;t(l" I-
o ",0, 
.l. 
.... 
For, ?(f
. (the effect) is not something 
different from the 

. (the ca;use). Had it 
different from the cause, the cause could not have 
duced it from itself. For, Sankara remarks- 

. 
?lfift 
l{ if 
"'1t, if ""If( e'

 I - iO 111°. 
What is not contained in a. thing cannot be produced 
from it. The cause, the Infinite, contained its effect, the 
finite" witltin it which it has expelled from it. It is the 
Infinite, the 
ause, which has differentiated itself as the 
effect, the finite. For, what is an effect (
ar
) r It is 
the cause (1fi

) itself which has taken the shape of 
an effect-a 1fi1V.ri
 ,- 

1fiT'.:Tftl1fil,{"'
 
 q:P.f ,_
o 
o, 2.1.8. 
Really, the effect, the finite, is no other than the cause, 
the infinite itself. For, the tft1{. in becoming its otne1', 
ha.s not, in reality, become something different from it. 
For, Sankara sa.ys- 
" Fe. a 

.t 'l1fl
" 1f 
tcf ,,
ftf... 

 
f6 1f
f
,";n't I-it° 'ft 0 , 2.1.18. 
Hence, as the finite is not something different from, 
other than, the Infinite, how aan it negate the idea of it. 


really 
been 
pro. 


1 "1J


Rf
 R
 ttcltt1t(',\ ' fmf1'ftf' (Ilep.ie8)-
Q ",0 1.1. 
5 
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cause 1 Even when Infinite passes over. to its opposite- 
finite, it still remains the same. The effect, the 
i", 
the finite-has not broken loose from the ca.use, the 'V11It1ll, 
the infinite j-but remains the product of it, so that in 
it the cause, the Infinite, is still present, though hidden. 1 
It is 
f1fVT whioh 8eparates the two. 
firOT sup- 
poses finite is not infini te and infinite is not finite. They 
stand facing each other, totally opposed. But this view 
will make the infinite finite. Infinite, in this view, would 
be limited by'the finite. Sankara Saye- 
e'lf 1f1f.: q
 (outside) i.t
ifR:ftf
 I 
Wp.{ftm:1fi 
1f{if{\ 
f
 I 

m
'tsvfft, 
 



 
, Rf
W' Uft qf

 (limit) 'CA 

m"': R
o1l" " I (
O ",0, 3.2.37. 
Hence, infinite is not something out,ide the finite; it 
bas the finite within the Infinite. 
I 
In another way, Sankara brings out the same thing- 
o 
We have seen above tha.t 
 nega.tes or excludes fi:rv; 
&J 
and f
 excludes or neg-ates (
r,,
) its opposite 
. 
But do the '1.
, fq
, 
-negate '1f,,
, of which they are 
""- 
the products.? He says- 
fqv: 'qt ItIf
m, 'CfA ftr.;, 
firi!J fq..'Cfz,\ '"' " 
fit
ft: I (.,0 
o 6.2.2.) 
Neither ftIQI, nor 'f?; negates the underlying causal 
substance-'1
 which has ta.ken these forms, which the 
'IfI has expelled from itself; for, these are merely IR: 
WPf 


;1 01.' "fiN
' and ' Q:1It1f1f R
 '- in the Briha,dlranyata. 
", ,4ucu'
'=natIPI
 'If 'l

: 
 ct("n.... 
 ' (Sa,nkara's ' 1l
1Ift) I' 

 W'gWllr.." 111(t, ilfqt
mfiem:' (Sankara'. c 
1ri,,) I ' .,,
, 
 
..r_. :'II""""'G\I\liI : ' _,_0 ,"0, 2.3.14- 
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,",,'{I, It is the cause (q) which has distinguished itself 
from itself in the forms of ftr
, 

, etc. Hence we see the 
justification of Sankara.'s remark- 
Ifrt m' if1
 C{{ijflt sf
 , 

ft: 'lft1
1Il!
rctf1f

 ,_lie 
1e, 2.1. 
The 'lfttd1 is not something dffferent from the 
; 
hence it cannot negate the idea of tbe cauFle. We have 
already seen that what stands at the end of a thing, what 
is out8ide of a thing, can negate it. But the Infinite 
being the cause runs through all the effects, under1ies each 
of the finite effects, hence how can 'Cfi'tdt be treated as stand- 
ing outai,te of, or at the end of, its C1fiR
? It is therefore 
clear that no finite effect can negate or exclude the idea of 
its cause, the infinite. For, it is the cause itself which has 
issued from it as its effect, has differentiated as its effect, 
has manifested itself as its other-as particular effeets. 
Hence the Infinite does not exclude but include ita effects 
within it. 
or i
 has not become somethi
g else, in 
assuming a mere form. 
. The readers will remember that in the Vedanta Sutras 
(11.1.14-20) where the relation between the effect (
) 
and the cause (Cfit
1;Q) finds an elaborate discussion, it bas 
been shown that the effect cannot be aeparatetl from, and, 
placed outside of, the cause and regarded as utter)y other 
("'''l) from the cause. It is really 
 
 from the cause. 
For, there is di8tinction no doubt, but the distinction is not 
absolute, not ultimateS; for, the 'fit
 itself appears as .,Gt, 
as its other, It is therefore not rea.Uy other, but 111
 itself. 


1 I.e., mere shapes, forms, means-for its manifestation. 
S I.e.. From the 'q'R,"f
 stand-point. 
I It is our 'IIrA.:n whioh makes it utterly distinot (
). It is 
our 
 p. 
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In tbis way, it is impossible to separa.te the e:ffeots 
from their CAusa, separate the "I"'
 from their underly- 
ing Brahman. Yet, nnder the influence of Avidys" we 
separate the effects and treat them as outside of the cause, 
as something 1IlfIJ. This is a wrong view of the case. 1 It 
is done in either of two ways: by sepa.rating Brahman 
from the world altogether as an unknowable and unknown 
something) or by entirely reducing the nature of the cause 
(Brahman) to the Nima.-rupas, taking nima-riipas as self- 
subsisting independent-things, 2 and ignoring the underly- 
ing hidden 8 Brahman altogether. 
6. We now come to consider the important question 
of the alleged unreality of the 
Creator-the Vedantic Iswara (t
). 
Several writers on V 
danta maintain 
the view that "Sankara was unable 
to rise to a higher conception of 
Divine character and that 't.
 as creator is recognised 
by the wise as unreal." This is indeed a 
ery serious 
allegation against Sankara and, we confess, tbere are 
passages in the Vedanta bhiflya which are responsible 
for this hasty conclusion formed with regard to the 
unreality of the nature of I8wara. We shall consider 
these passages presently. But before we do so, a remark 
or two on the subject is necessary. 
(a) Sankara has made no distinction 
two-Brahman and Iswara. The act of 
says, ought not to be regarded as a separate 


Iswara or creator is 
not a difteren t being 
other ("'ill) tha n 
Brahman and conse- 
quentlr not 'UMeat. 


between the 
creation, he 
and distinct 


1 OJ. .c u fiit,eit
W t qQliffTfq 
vtt, t'I1111f," 'II fiwN'[ 
q..!: I Sankara'.' \iTflJfif
'"'t. 
· T)1il ia Sanlrare.', 
v.n.. 
· 1I1'lri1l1' m"'fft1t I 
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act, by which Brahman has become something otAer tAan 
its own self i-as if it was Brahman firat, and then became 
a creator. Such' JJlanner of thought would introduce a, 
false difference in the 'nature' of Brahman which is 
always a real unity. The act of creation is but the 
'revelation of its own nature. A.s the revelation cannot be 
exbaustive and must necessarily be partial, every fresh 
act of creation must be regarded as tbe revelation of its 
nature 80 far .forth. The nature of Brahman being infinite 
( 
) and inexhaustible (
OQii), no act of creation can 
be the exhaustive expression of its nature. Sankara 
observes- 
""tc::tN Cfi1
T"'''1 

, 'lf
lfq 
fI{
'iti 

.tci if. 
"lm I 
q fte{ 
f

 ("9 0 
o, 5. 1. 1)- 
i.e., as Brahman is inexhaustible in its nature, it is eternally 
making (
&

) itself-creating itself-to realise its own 
nature. If Brahman, creating the world, were to exhaust 
its nature, the world, in that case, would have to be 
regarded as. a complete and finished whole. But such 
cannot be the nature of Brahman which is inexha.ustible 
antI infinite. Sankara has told us that- 
"Wll.l' 1f'IT, i.e., Iswara can never really be an aggregate 
of many parts-it
'1,"!ii!f 
itCfi
" (1° 
11°, 5.1.1.) 1 
In the Gtta-Bhasya he observes that- 
" the being which has revealed i tse]f as the world is 
no other than the ' nature' of Brahman itself." 2 


1 ""r,...1(f



t!f
 
 ti
q." f
 (i.e., a whole-aggregate 
of parts: mere unity of collection) 

 
-
lIiir1f A_if 

-'R&1 Vq
Ql
" (.0 "'0, 5.1.1.). "q
 
it1fi

- tct'
\I\I
 :" 
(1 0 1ft 0 ). Otherwise a false differenoe would be introduced into the 
'nature' (WWT1l) of Brahman whioh is always a unity (
: 1!1'111f:). 
I "
 '
' 
...
 
cnmltfi1tfq, 

tf

Tfi:tft -nftf

... 

-1fm 
U...q : if ft1q
;; ...'
 
' '
'q1


' 
:... 
f

(f\i

" (1fto
To, 15. 11.). " 
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In the Kena-Bhasya, a similar remark is recorded- 
"
1( JlIl.:...
,qr
if 'StIHJffi{ I Rim 
:, fifrrt'i\ I 
if t\' 'll(iQeJ q

nr...a:qj 
'fj' 

,,
" (3.1.). 
That is to say-the immanent God is really the same 
as the transcendent Brahman. Sankara is still more 
explicit and expressive there in the sentence- 
".IfIl
ifT:eQ 1::If1: 1:m 'Iifi}fl?t" (_0 
o, 3.1.) 
Elsewhere, the same fact is stated expressly thus- 
HIt is the same tl'anscendental Paramatma who sus- 
tains everything in the world by His Power," 1 
In tbe Mundaka-Bha
ya, he observes that- 
"the immanent God is in reality nothing 
but the transcendental Brahman" 
" III(
'( f1ff
o it( 

 
cd...... 
,,
q ta1fi1, 9


 '
fititfJ{' e{'fti'O<T- 
f"fff I1Qff" I ('6° 
n°, 2.1.3.). 


. 


Sankara has definitely condemned those who would 
make the slightest distinction 2 between it1ll' aod m- .. 
" 

I'e' ,,
t
, 
'II Jl'1l, 
'II(
q",
 
m 'Id 't
fu " (
O 
1°, 2.7). 


1 " ....

 


 '

e{ 
1?1' (f1f
t 

 ) 
 i.O '4Tftt
f'ftl:, 
t 
 
,,
 '{1( fit'e;'
 ' 1...'@
m"l

 

. 
', (
1o'f(O, 15.19). m 
is only the fiffl('e
 of Brahman itself, not something separate or 
 t 
sa Iswara is Dot to be really looked npon as identified with the 
world; for Brahman bas not really and actually been reduced to the 
oreated elements and thereby has become something elae. It is really 
the same Brahman still. Hence, Brahman and I8wara are not distinot, 

ut the ,ame being. This is the q"(Uf(f-i..fw, i.e., true view of 
the case. 
. u ..qQI11(1IlW
 .sc; fint
-If a 'iQ'1iftfP.fT' " , 
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Thus, it is wrong to ascribe to Sankara the view tha
 
in his system, his 18wara is something other than (
) 
and distinct from .Brahman, that Iswara is a lowe'r and 
empirical Brahman. It is the Sankara's established theory 
that, in revealing itself as the world, Brahm an has not 
become something other than its own nature. 
It is not possible to regard the 
. and the 

 as 
two separate entities. We have already seen that behind 
the multiplicity of Nama-riipa there is the underlying 
unity ('lflr). With a view to show that this unity is not 
to be reduced to the multiplicity, the 
q aspect has 
been emphasised, which shows that jf1J is unaffected 
by the changing Nama-rupas. As this unity is the 
indwelling spirit working in the world, as it is the 
impelling force-energy which makes things move or 
change, its q. aspect has been mentioned, which shows 
that it contro]s and directs all movements-changes- 
in the world. To show this two-fold i relation of Brahman 
. 
with the world, viz., standing unaffected yet controlling 


N. B.-Col. Jaoob in his introduction to his edition of the V,danta. 
,ara. is wrong in pointing out 'inconsistencies' in the writings of 
Sankara. The reader will see that he has failed to grasp the true senle 
of the relation of .. and "
 , 
1 (a) 

 itf6 ittftfa 
itl-11
. (Negative) 
 
1(: 
n:, 
 

 (Positive) .?oj f'Wi-: "';1Iq m 

 
 
T 
 
( ,0 
o, 3.1.27) , 
(b) 
 ftif f
" (t.e. regularly controlled) 'f
 J1MfWfi 

'I11Il1fi 
 ft'ff'II-

 r",\t'N .
 'itm 
1f'ft' 

1[: 
ilI: (3.9.26). 
(0) 
-11
. iQmfi:";--1fi1.
 
'CfR(1
1'A. 
fif:(4.3.6). 
(d) \Cffl: 

"r


: 
: Wif 
q.-(fiIr;g-) 
1Ilr.Q1ImI1f1f 
fI1fl!lt1f1( "' IInfil
 (4.3.11.). 
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and acting-the 
. and the 
1J. aspects are given in the 
Vedanta. 
(11) Without taking into consideration the foregoing 
passages of Sankara, much emphasis has been laid upon 
certain passages which occur in the Vedanta..bhAsya 
(11.1.14). One of such passages runs to this efIect- 
"It is only in the practical concerns of 
life that there is Iswara and the idea of a 
Controller and the Controlled. But when 
the real knowledge will dawn, where is 
the creation and where is the creator? " 


"
l

ll1 f bnitfIlCfC1.{- 

 
iZI

ro'11C(: 1t
q
 I 
Ollq"1
TlItiU CSifi: 

N 
mt
ocref-wt
: ( ita 
n°, 2.1.14). 


The true idea of the passage, as it appea
! to UIJ has 
not been correctly grasped and Sankara has been unjustly 
ridiculed as "recognising a pinchbeck deity" and his 
system has been thought tt to have no place in it for 
theism." 
We sha.ll here try to arrive at the right view of 
Sankara's remarks from his own standpoint, and we 
orava our readers' particular attention to this important 
point. 
The warl d is the manifested form of Brahman. We 
have already seen that ijrahman, of its own motion, has 
manifested its C nature ' in the form of the universe. This 
is itEr z'mman
nt aspect. Ordinarily, people take this aspect 
of Brahman as Iawara. In our everyday eq

R , in our 
all practica1 concerns of life, we Bre quite satisfied with 
taking the world-the nAma-riipas-e.s the manifested 
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form of God-t.t: 1 I As Iswara is the cautte of the world, 
the world is regarded as His manifested form. We do 
not ca.re to direct' our thought to the deeper implications 
involved in tbis view of Iswara. 
That this is the people's conception of Iswal'" was 
known to Sankara quite well. For, we find him remarking 
in his Vedanta-bhssya thus- 
"
4cfit

1'" fi(1fi1
"..a
fq cftf..'f.fllw:' 
..., 
q
irf
: 'e'tft.
1f fi{

 Qla I 
-

1IIftilt 
c2t
: 
.

: 
R1t
il1" 
_
o 
to, 1.1.20. 
Iswara, then, is ordinarily restricted to the r;."',......
 s, 
as He is the cause of the fi(ffi1
S, the Nima-rupas, the world. 
This is the f((fll'e'-£orm, of Brahman. 2 Brahman, in this 
view, is taken to be ent
'rely manifested in this worJd. 
That there is still a transcendental form is not at all 
thoug-ht of. .It is assumed that because the world has been 
deduced from Him, He beeomes the world, He II the 
w
ld. That, in reality, He ia indeed the world, but yet 
somethiu
 more is quite forgotten. s People think that 


1 Of. 'Q'f11"f41iA 

1 q'(trt
 111, '"
: q
fl{-tn ""it 
'Itfl1J11ntt1l 
fa'-
o 
o, 18.22. 


S It is the notion of the Divine immanence. It is the pantheistic 
idea of "AU is one". "
1fit4::."'Rf: 
oq14t", 
m:" (
O 1.1.20) 
q1""
 1J-n
f1r'-
n, '.
""qq,,,:"_it° 1ft 0 , 1.1.26. As it is the 
oause itself whioh transforms itself inijr various forms of effects, 10 
God is taken to be an all-inclusive whole. "
11 
1( Q1 
1 'IIIfi1...fW' 
3.... ., 
Vt 
1 11('-1 ( r
.. ) 'fllrll


'" - ,,!
 in 
o W11f.1 . 
:I Oompare-" ..n",,",£ 
.lI1f..
.: '"'fit' 
 I r.... 

tfts1ir '..r
' itft
 
 " -
"' 
111l, 1.6., "tfIif Id tI 
1J.qil
 fQ"11tt'n't qf
.
;qqttUsfq 1A1""m
1 .1tAM " 
6 
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m is the only Reality existing on his own account, 
and that there is no ot her H ea1i ty ( "fir ) beyond God 
( t.
 ) I 
We have already seen that under the influence of 
Avidya ("IiI
T), people quite ignore the separate being 
of the cause and regard the effects as something quite 
distinct ( 
"f), as self-subsisting- objects. This is called 
by Saukara as clrCf"1f
(fi"-stand-point. Thus, we quite 
forget the transcendental aspect of Brahman and ,.catrict 
it to its immanent aspect alone. In this way, the Afil
.,q 
of Brahman, 'i.e., Iswara is looked upon as quite sufficient 
for the purpose ot worship. This is our ordinary view 
of Iswara. 1 This view has been emphasi
ed by Sankara 
when he declares If;wara to be-"
<i(lT"': 

{
:," etc., quoted 
abo ve. 
But, altbough, we adtnit, this view of Iswara is 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of life, still there is 
the other side which, }.>hilosophy demand
 can never 
be lost sight of. As Brahma.n is perfect and trans- 
cendentaJ, as it is inexhaustive and inexhaustible (
iijJ.1 
and 
.ij), no one of its deterlninatiolls, no one of"its 
definitions can exhaust its potentiality, no one of its 
.aatualisation can fix it in a rigid form and be regarded 
as final,," 


( it° '110, 1.2.7. ) I "
f,,! '",fClitf(T' 1:Cf 

\11fJ"', 'if 
 
t
tf

 
''lff
it1[lilnTt' 
r
, "'?t" ( 
o, 3.2.25 ) I "'

(f:' 
.
:t Q:<fi: 
'
"fiI' -." and "
 1[q 'J{",
', 'tfff
' " ( .t 
11Q ), In Vedanta, 
q

 is everything, yet hqJs more. This is the true view. 
1 "1lfft
11 '41T
T, q


T tn, iff": t;f
...n ftl-tc1\: 'IJ11t 
( 1t"'
1fT
 '1_fft )-ift° ,"0, 18.22. 
· To restriot the cause to its -particula.r manifested effects and to 
regard these as its complete and final expressions is wrong. 
 haa 
denounced this view as ,"'fRf1ft' 1- 
"
 .C'{
.f.1l 
 
nft1{t
.... "'''''"'''" tJ
,"l\ '' (18.22.) 1 
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But, we have seen, it is our A vidya (
1t
) which 
makes us forget this transcendental aspect of Brahman 
and to reduce or restl'ict it to a particular manifestation. 
For this reason Sankal'a has described Iswara-God- 
as-"5l.l
tR:Cfi" and also as 15Ifq
n?IJ
. 1 The readers will see 
that by this, Iswara does not become an unreality. 
Sankara remarks- 
ff
til1
'it(ft( 
f( q

tmiftse{
r:srlll
if1

ifit-( _0 2.1.1 ), 
i.e., It is ifll{l which conceals 2 the transcendental and 
inexhaustible nature of Brahman and entirely reduces 
it to, or identifies it with, the three manifested stat
s of 
activities ( vz'z., "lf
, 
fu and J1Q(
 ) I But the t1'ue view of 
the case is that Iswara (God) though the cr eator or the 
cause of the world, has not and does not necessarily become 
re8tricted or entirely reduced to the effects ( Cfitd{s or f

n
8 ) 
created; but He has also a transcendental nature which 
remains unaffected by these. 8 This is tbe true view of 
God. San
ra has declared for this reason that- 
'f'l1q.. 

trq' 
mq: 'Stftr'CiRitf.il
fa1i\it1{... 

Il- 
f?lit1lqrni' 
 fi(
\2.11t 1- (
o 1.1.24) 


. 


1 "
Cf"R11f
t
lift e'lft: 
tqfi;r b
(qtf
OQ
"'
:" (
o 2.1,14). 
and 'llif

Cfi"-
t

ql\?l

 t

 W(f({ " '-'Ci.lt
 I 
"Of. 
qtf" 
i\fR[ "
t11imnf"tf Rf
q'=J1t, 
t
"l 

q 
11
. 
fc1itIJlTtttll: 
qT
iflfll1t fq"
W ,. -
o 3.2.15 
'Jr'lr
j't 
it


tct 
it
"ttci......
 

Oli, 
'ff q

tct 
'I
1d 
-.J 
1I11

t
" _,0, 5.1.1. 
s "raqtf"Ii"'I
qf
-q
t?l
" (,,0.3.2.35), Also cCfilu1
" 
f...
itlJ \1t
 ,,
 '
1'.
 @,"S
iJ

" ( 116° 5.15 ), "
tf'q
T(

 
fq'lliftfcll
:f'l

Qt
" (it\if, 2.1 ) t-t"RItf({ I 'f{1f
: 
1fi
,'
.n
 
JltlQi( '
"Rl1If
' 1f1l ( 'If, 4.5 ) , 
· qQltit. f1f
1

1", 
i
m "
1 \1fft
t1t'" 
11t
fit
.
 
.. 
tt... Nt''' ('11° Cfi1° ",0 ) , "1IIt1'1 1\"'1I4r

 tf't Ift1tfl1flf If 
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For, although Brahman assumes particular forms or 
aspects, it remains all along iae1Jticat with itself, For- 
" If fici
-

ifil1i. 
(tqif.((C{ 
m 
... ...v 1Afff Jl.f"
'R("-
o 2.1.18 
and also 
" if f'f :sq1
;ni{fq 'IIf"l11"1lel q

: 

';If'MII: '{Intt1{: 
1f"" "_
o 3.2.11. 


It is clear tberefore that although Iswara has assumed 
the manifested forms-although He is f"?fi1{"
: f
f1l'e:, 
still it is in reality nothing but Brahman; that is to say, 
although Brahman appears acting in the world in its 
immanent aspect, yet it remains unaffected in its trans. 
cendental nature. It is wrong to take the immanent 
aipect atone as an independent reality and to ig1tore the 
transoendental aspect which is the real aspect 1. 
For, the fact is that- 

fq ?fi1
i<
 'a'

, 
fl1lTN ""t tti
ti "" 8f'Ulf, 
'\..
 v
" _1° 
o 


Jnniftflf, ..t.,

f
"if1( 'i11l 
1f",
f
"id" _"iJ0 111 0 , 3.2.14. 
.If2!ltf. 
A
lft
rf"".a
 'uf1(
-!,' ." 
' -ij". 2.2.1. 
1 "



 "I(

 
111
: 
1tf'ff 1.(t
 ," "

e1 "q1
if'

1'f\ 

 m'l
 "_
o 
o, 3.2.11 Also 'etnNf1rfif,,
 
. 
""',wqq
: "-
Ot 3.2.15. 
0/. '
."'" .fitrfrNti ".'" 'fm1t'l'l1 I 

 
q
 "'tf"8I11f1i'it ""'1111'" ,,
1i , 1ft0 . . . . . . ) 
It, i8 the ignorant (....a.
 
) who rega.rd the inexhaustible Bl'ahman 
. ea.t.irel7 redu
 to . if. JDtI,Dife..tion. ( IIIfl1 ) I 
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From these discussions, the readers will find now that 
-tbe immanence of God must not be taken in the sense 
of Divine identification with the process of tbe finite 
world, and the transcendency also ought not to be taken 
in the sense of ab8olutel!! separating God from the world 
as an unknowable something, without recognising His 
activity as indwelling spirit. It is the immanence of 
tran8cendence, in reality. 
(c) Now, we shaH come to explain some other 
passages in the Sa,nkara-bh'sya which have produced 
the erroneous opinion about the unreality of the Vedantic 
Iswara. It will be seen that Sankara begins his discussion 
about Iswara in this part of his commentary with the 
sentence- 
"
mItRfCi.,"if

q

'" btt 
ftl" <_0 \1,0, 2.1.14) 
"'lfr

'(
Cf\..if1f{
qtf"S1iQ'.

'
(Cf1'1 

" - (Ihid). 
Finding that the word 
fC{'lJ1("'" has been used in 
connection 
th t1fi'
, the conclusion has been hastily form- 
ed that t...
 must be unreal, false. 
· Now, what does the word 
f4
n
. really mean? We 
have carefully examined the various commentaries of 
Sankara and have found that in connection with lItf{.
, 
he has used these words-
 fq
l.r", ,,, 'llff4'lJ1J{tQq
1f'ffl, 
.... 
",f
1yn
Tfqlf and 
fCJ{Jtt'IJlfi' I In a passage in the TaittirIya" 
bhasya, SaDksl'& has concluded that the Nama-rupss cannot 
be regarded as the essential property (") of the self; 
that they are the property of our intellect. Our intellect 
(understanding) falsely ascribes N ama-riipa to the self as 
its essential property 1. If we follow this explanation, 


1 "r.utsf4Q
..
f11f" 

! "I f
tf
 
q,r
f4tt ,,",- 
Jq
 
 
i'f: 1ft

.. . . .. i!{"n..tii
qqQ'I( f
.:n
il, 111'''
 '" "'c." 't
1" 
-'RlT
 (Ft° 'fTO, 2.8) I It i. also found in an° ana , 
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we come to see that wheresoever he uses the epithet 'll(fi{
t!fi'rtfJft( 
in connection with if1'1
q, the enquiry would naturally 
arise to the effect-
fq
t.r
" on what? and 
fi(,"Cftf
'ff 
how.? That is to say, are the ift'l'iqS imagined by 'IIIri(
1 
on the acif? ;-and are th
 if'fI''iqs imagined by 'll(fC!(Cll on 
the self as ita essential propert!J? This disposes of 
the enquiry about the 'on what' and' how' ? The two 
phrases '1
Gt-J(
qvnttrt( and 


.
t
fqt( convey the sa.me 
sense with 
f'2fc::HZffi!q'"l I Only one phrase, namely,- 

f
G1"'tfi now remains t,o be explained. The readers will 
see that when this phrase invariably occurs in connection 
with the term ilft'f-ti;q, as in the case of the three other 
phrases, it must also convey the same sense and sig.. 
nificance which those other phra.ses con vey . We 
therefore would not be wrong, if we say that the if1
qs 
are ''III
G1'''''', because they are imagined to be the 
essential property of the self. This is the sense of 
, 'IIJ 
f;J'ttt. ' here. 
In the famous Introduction to the Veaanta-bbasya, 
Sankara has taken care to explain the sense of the term 

f
 which it would convey in his commentaries. From 
the explanation gi ven here, it will appear that under the 
influence of 
fClV1, men ig'nore the distinct presence of the 
underlying unity and idc,lttif!J it with the cbanging 
states and activities evolved from it. Men, under the 
power of Avidya, identif!l the underlying w. with the 
manifested world. In this way, the manifested NAma. 
riipas, i.e., the worJd becomes the only Reality standing 


1 The readers will see therefore that wherever Sankara would 
employ such phrase as 
ff(
1ifif{q?t .,t'f'i:
, it would mean that i\1'1'P1 
is alwaytC erroneously imagined by ,..
 as the ,,-if or the essEntial 
property of the self; (whereas it is really the property of the 
intelleot itself). 
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on its own account, and beyond this reality there is no 
other Iteali ty (or) at aU. In this way, t:ss
 is regarded 
quite an independent rea1it.y, abso1ut{)]y 8eparaf,f! and 
different ("'''1) from J{Wf . No,,', San kara has declared 
such view of t,,
 as unreal, false and 'llffCf;:]l;ftCfi, For, 
Brahman in appeariug' as creator-a
 t,
-has not in 
reality lost its own nature, neither has it passed ont of 
itself into something else- 


if
 f
tt1(

ifTi., 1f
itf((( 
ffl, 
......
 
f(f R
f
=m.,l
 I-(it° 
tO 2.1.18) 
The fact is that if you look upon n
 a
 a diffe1'ent 
being, as other tha1
 ('IIitT ) Brahman, you are wrong. But 
if you regard Him as an aspect of Brahman and 
therefore nothin
 but Brahman itself-this is the correct 


. 
Vle\v. 
Thus the readers will find now that Sanka.ra has not 
denied m '. 
(d) The created elements have been evolved from the 
, nature' of Brahman for its own rea.lisation. Brahman has 
. 
not sundered itself into these elements; it has not actually 
passed into, or been converted into, these elements and 
thereby has become something other than its o\vn nature. It 
expresses itself through these. We have therefore no right 
to sepal'ate these from it and take them as 'something' 
distinct and complete in themselves. Hence is Sankara's 
remark- 


" 
rirl

I
t !ftl Q'
 
1 -e
: P " 
( 
o 'tl o , 2.1.22 ) 


The evolving changes-the diversities of emerging 
Nama-riipa-are not something other than ('IIPQ') Brahman's 
natQre. We can not sever their connection with tbe 
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underlying Brahman, but they must be looked upon as 
reaIJy the further and further revelations of this nature t. 
When we come to truly realise the unity of Brahman 
as untouched and unaffected by the evolving changes, we 
will then look upon the \varld and all the changes evolving 
therein as mere means, medium, 
!mboI8, 2 through which 
. Brahman is rea1ising its own nature-is expressing 
itself. Everything will appear as incorporated S in 
Brahman as its necessary e:rprclfsions. 'l'his is the 
correct interpr
tation of the passage under notice, 
in the light of the Sankara,'s entire theory. No other 
view is possible. One who has de
lared Iswara to be 
eternally existent (fIf
f
) cannot declare him to be 
unreal. 
That this is the case will appear also from the iJIustra- 
tiOD 4 recorded by Sankara which we 
IUustration n bov in e now desire to eX p lain. 1.'0 express 
proof of the QI 
position. the idea of the letters, we employ 
certain pain ts, lines, stro'kes, etc. The 
letters do not themselves pass into or become actually 


1 Vide 

1
 in ,0 ,,(0, 2.4.7. "
'P'r
 
"iO
 'I1"mfi{it'(t, 


1 'Afif{ I 'if {J (f 
 fifftt
 


. IlCfil 
 " I Of. 'if 
tt1l: 
Ar;g mr.
""
1t'[' -
." 63. I "f1t
'fi"fiI
 1t
, 

f

:, 
""'I 
eQt "'... 
 
fq
lfi1i!" - I "'S
q
 'lJ1

- 
\I 
1I1''fIt': 
(ffR1ft1I[1f'Rf" _Qo ",0, 2.1.3. 
I "
f.lftf .
Jfq1t. 1IIU,filq
'iffl't ,. ..
q1
: 
)1{6ro"1" lito 'n°, 
1.4,14). '
t1fit
qft
ft1t1nf
 W..
t\.,i'q1Q
1I( f1tf
aqit (
O ",0, 
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converted into these points, Jines, strokes. These merely 
express the natl
re of the Jetters. These are merely 
symboJs standing .for the letters which find their expres- 
sion in them. 
uch is the case also with the numbers. The 
numbers-one, two. three, etc.-are expressed through cer- 
tain lines and points. They do not actually pass into, or 
are eon verted into, these lines and points. These are merely 
symbols which are employed to express the nature of the 
numbers. Separated from the numbers wbich find expres- 
sion in them, and taken as independent things,-the 
lines, points, etc., lose their value and become unreal. l 
So long as they are taken in connection with the numbers 
which they express, they bave their value. But sever 
them off from tbe numbers, they at once become useless. 
Such is the case with the created elements, and Brahman. 
As soon as they are 8eparated from the underlying Brahman 
which expresses itself through them, they lose their value 
and are quite useless. Hence these cannot be regarded 
as somethin
 independeDt-
-self-sumcient and com- 
plete in themselves; but they are '1ifi'i from (i.e., not really 
otller than) Brahman underlying them. In the third chapter 
of this book we have tried to explain tbe relation of the 
cause and the effect elaborately . We need not repeat here 
the arguments used there. It will suffice to say tha.t "The 
first part of Sankara's causal theory implies that the 
causal reality is distinct from its effects or its successi ve 
manifestations, because it has a 'nature,' a 
, a 

 
(swarupa or swaviiba) of its OWD, and it cannot therefore 
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be resolved into, or identified with, the effects or the 
changes emerging from it. Sankara expresses this idea 
ID- 
u 'If 'ft' ""
...,
 mTfII'
" (
O ¥f1 0 , 2.1.9) I" 
" The second part of the theory implies that the cause is 
no doubt distinct from, and independent of, its effects or 
the emergent changes; but the effects ca.nnot be separated 
from their underlying cause and regarded as independent 
and self-sufficient' things' ( t{
s ), each complete in itself. 
The effects must therefore be regarded as anan.ya ("I"'ritf) from 
their cause; i.e., the real 'nature' of the cause expresses 
itself gradually, or becomes realised in, these successive 
effects. 1 The latter are therefore mere forms, means, instru- 
ments for the realisation of the nature of the cause which 
underlies them. It is not therefore possible to separate 
any of the effects from the underlying- cause which expresses 
itself in them. Separated from it, they would lose their 
value and become useless." 

 
We find therefore from the illustrations quoted above 
that the successive changes are itutepa,rable from their 
underlying cause which gradually realises or expresses lits 
own nature in And through them. The underlying causal 
reality has not actual]y passed into, or been converted into, 
these evolving changes,-thereby becoming something 
else other than its own nature (
iQ).1 
7. It foHows from this exposition that what gradually 
expresses its inexhaustib]e nature in 
Finite individuals its chan
es, cannot exhaust itself 
and their responsibi- 
lity for their works. in them and so become £dentical with 
them. Yet translating the word 
anan/la (
) as absolutely "identicaJ," Sankara's theory 
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has been reduced to a kind of 'Pan theism' which be 
took so much pa.ins to refute in various parts of his 
commentaries. " 
Taking Sankara to be a Pantheist, it has also been 
supposed that he has, in his theory, not only abolished 
Iswara but also abolished or nega.ted the 'Individuality' 
or the t personality' of the finite individuals, making 
them merely part8 of an all.inclusive abstract whole, 
v
'z., Bra.hman :-" ascribing to this Brahman alone the 
agency o
 all works." Many critics of Sankara's 
theory believe that in the Adwaita philosophy as expounded 
by Sankara, the finite individuals are not rC8pollsible for 
their works, that all activities proceed from the agency 
of Brahman alone. 
There are valuable arguments by which Sankara. has 
established the 'individuality' of the selves which we 
have discussed elsewhere. Here ill this chapter, we .shall 
content ourselves only examining the position whether 
the individ\!al beings are not responsible for their works 
in this system of philosophy J so far as the 'theory of 
creation' is concerned. 
We find in our daily observation that the e.cperienc8a of 
Differences in ex- one indi vidua.l man differ in their 
periences prove differ- character from the ex p eriences of 
ences in individual, 
, natures.' another individua.l. Your experience 
and mine are not of the same character. Even the 
individuals born and brought up under similar circumstances 
develop different experiences, exclusively belonging to each. 
If Brahman-the only Individual-be reduced to the relatione 
of the world, he alone can be held responsible for this unequal 
distribution of the experiences or fortunes of different 
individuals, and the finite individua.ls would thereby be 
absolved from their shal'e in the responsibility for their 
experiences. Sankara appears to remark in tbe Vedanta.- 
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bhisya (II. I. 84) tbat for the inequalities of the 
experiences, the work8 of the individuals are to be held 
responsible. A hasty idea has been formed from this remark 
that as in this system there are no real individuals at all, 
these actions alone constitute the so-called individuality 
of men. A western writer has thus written about Sankara's 
theory- 
"Its resolution of human life into a 8erie8 of 
act8 m'cllanicall!J related keeps it at what we 
must describe at a low level." 
That in the Sankara-system, the actions are but the 
responses made by the individual to the external environ- 
ment with which there is an interaction, and that the 
source of this response is the' nature' of tbe individual 
which underlies these actions, and that this nature can- 
not be resolved into these activities-all these points can 
be proved without much ado from the pages of 
San kara's commentaries. We shall record in this place 
only one argument employed in the V eda
ta.bhasya to 
expose the absurdity of the position held by the critic 
ab ove referred to, which will su1lice for our pres en t purpose. 
8. Every individual self, Sankara remarks. has a two-fold 
mode of existence-substantive (

 
Individuals-their 
substantive and ad. or ftril1Q) and adjectival (

.,q or 
jectival modes of firih,.., ) . t In his substantive mode , 
existence. 
he exists for him8elf, he belongs to 
himself. In his adjectival mode, he is related to others, 
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he exists for otkerB. His substanti ve existence or 
.q 
cannot be resolved into the adjectival existence; for, the 
individual is alwa}'s more than his mere relations. His 


 (Swarupa) is permanent and transcendent (
); but 
his 
itf..
, i.e., his relations with others depend on the 
things with which he ('omes into interaction, and theBe 
relations therefore are always liable to changes. Thus, 
there is a Swarup. (
) belonging to each individual being 
which underlies the relations or the activities elicited 
from this 
q (Swarupa) through its relation with other 
objects. 


How is it possible, in the face of such e]eaf argu- 
ments, to come to the conclusion that 
C Nature" of indivi- 
dual selves cannot be the system of Sankara has left no 
resolved into mere re- P lace for the' individualit y, ' and that 
lations or works. 
the individual
 are mere ag
regate 
of their ac!ions or reIa tions? It follows irresistibly from 
this discussion on the subject in question that when 
Sankara apparently makes the work8 of the individuals 
. 
responsible for their inequa1itie8, he really makes tbe 
underlying' natures' or \fttT (swarupas) of each individual 
responsible for the specia.l character of the workA jSBuin
 
out from him. This win be evident, if we consider t,he 
character of tbe coUatera] arguments used by Sankara 
in this very plaee (ir° 
1°, II. I. 34). He iJJustrates his 
position here by showers of rain and the germination of 
di@tinct kinds of crops from their respective seeds. 
The peculiar and the distinct nature inherent in each 
class of seed, is tbe true cause, says be, for tbe visible 
inequalities in the developmeDt of different plants, each 
distinguished from each clas
 ;-th<,u
h the gen
ral and 
common cause for the g-rowth and germination of crops 
must be held to be the showers acting upon the 
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seeds. 1 It is well-known that Sankara has used the term 
'seed,' 1:.6., ..rtsr with reference to the four different types 
of indi yiduals distinguished from one another in their nature 
and charactel'. We would r
fer our readers to a passage 
in the Bhasya on the Chandogya Upanishad where this 
line is to be found- 
" 
fJ(t \Cf
1(t 1i.(fTilt 'I!I"

 ' 
)Snfif' 
1ffitlf, 
-,..QJai, 

51'Jf.
fi:fm I (8I"
sr' 
-includes '@'
sr. and 
,Tg
' ) ," (.1 0 in o , 6.3.1.) 
The seed (
5t) therefore includes in it the living 
'natures' of the indi vidual sel Yes, each distinguished from 
the other class. 2 rrhe difference in experience therefore is 
to be accountei fot. by the difference in the respective 
'natures' or 

q of the individuals. The result reached 
here will be far more evident if another passage is 
considered in this connection. In the Vedanta-bhasya 
(III. 2. 9), a discussion runs to the effect whether, 
when a man wakes up after a deep sleep, it is tbe 
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same identical individual who had slept has now waken 
up or it is a different indi vidual. It is shown here 
that it is the same. identical indi vidual to whom both 
the past and the pre8ent bel
ng. Among other arguments 
used to prove this fact, we should like to refer to only two 
argume nts given there. The first is about the works 
done by the individual and the second is the fact.. of 
recollection. To prove the identity of the same individual 
both before and after his sleep, Sankara argues that 
otherwise the man waking up could not have begun 
again the same works which he had left unfinisbed 
before be went to sleep. Here we would request our 
readers to care£uBy examine the nature of this argu- 
ment employed by Sankara to establish the identity of 
the individual. If the idea of 
ankara were, as our 
opponents bold, reaJ]y to resolve the individual self into 
his actions or works, how, we ask, could he employ this 
argument; and how could the argument establish the 
identity of tbe Soul? The works the man had left off 
when be fell asleep, are a thing of the past.. Those works 
hltve vanished already because they belonged to a past 
time. How can the man who now wakes up begin again 
the works which are noz() non-existent? What is t.he liDk 
here to connect the past work with the present? It must 
be, therefore, Sankara's inner purpose to show that 
it is the identical in ner 'nature' of the man to which 
both his past and present works must belong, which 
, nature' must be the under]ying link here, connecting 
the works. This line a1so brings to light w hat was 
really working in the mind of Sa,nka ra when he wrote tbis 
commentary- 
" it' '" 
iViI 
f",",{Q Cfitil.,., 
:ih


t 

""fiI "- 
i.e., A piece of work half done by one man, cannot 
be brought into completion by a different man. 
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Again, Sanlmra speaks of 'memory' (
) beret The 
man exercising his memory, rccoHects where he left off 
his past work and where he is to begin now. Tbe works 
themselves cannot exercise the memory. 1 It must be 
the underlyin
 self which dtes it and reco]lects his past 
work and connecte it with the present. It is therefore to 
this
 self tbat both the works must belong, and it is not 
the 
flJorlclJ themselves 
 which can recol1ect themselvea. Here 
again, by the phrase- 
"qftMm1l and ."A'
11l"- 
Sankara makes the underlying self responsible for his 
works. By holding the individua.l 
Human responsibi- man responsible fo" his work.s done by 
lity1for works. 
him (or left undone by him), San. 
kara 
 clear]y establishes the: "fact that behind the works 
done, there iR the underlying' nature' or 
q (Swarupa) 
of the man which is really accountable for its works. 
Otherwise, jf th
 man be simply an aggre,
ate of his 
works, then his present work being the necessary outcome 
of bis antecedent work in time and predetermined by it,- 
you cannot make the man responsible for his present 
works. 
9. It may not be out of place here to refer, in this 
connection, to the arguments used by 
Every individual has Sankara in the Vedanta-bhasya, which 
a distinot C nature' of 
its own. will also show that difference in the 
works or acti vi ties really implies 
difference in the deeper t natures' which underlie the 
works or activities. 'rhe argument is origina]ly used 


1 .tt (memory) is the di8tinguishiD
 oharaoteristio attribute ('f'ir 
or 11
) of the self. " If1
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to expose the absurdity of the theory of A.,ad- 
lct£'!/!Ja-v4da. It is everywhere observed that certain 
definite chan
es or.. activities are invariably accompanied 
by a definite ' nature' behind them. Certain other 
depnite changes or actias are invariably accom- 
panied by another definite ' nature' which is utterly 
distinct and different from the ( nature' mentioned 
above. In all the successive transformations or 
changes of 'If,...,- (say, a lump of earth), the 'nature' of 
flf
 is seen behind them (but not tbe nature of a tree). 
Again, in all the successive transformations or changes of 
a tree, the nature of the tree-but not the nature of the 
eartk-is seen behind them. Why, it may be asked, is 
such the case everywhere in connection with all kinds of 
definite changes or activities? I-Simply because, these 
definite cbanges or transformations are determinations of 
the nature of the earth" and not of an!l otlter nature. Thi. 
proves the fact tha.t definite changes or actions belong to 
definite 'na
res,' and these natures are distinguished, one 
from the other. 2 A similar argument, slightly changed, 
is .given elsewhere. If a man wants to produce an earthen 
vessel, he must collect some earth for the purpose. But 
mille must be collected, if he wants to produce curd. The 
collection of earth will not serve his purpose in the latter 
case. Thus, definite 'natures t only, can produce definite 
works or changes. If there are not definite natures 
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actually present in the world, anything could be made to 
produce any work indiscriminately. There would have 
been no tUperence in the works at all. For, there would be 
nothing to distinguish one kind of work f.rom a:nother, t 
These arguments very cleay prove that every fiDite 
individual possesses a definite nature of its own whicb can- 
not be resolved into the works or aotivities produced from 
it. We fail to understand how Rankara's system can be 
held to negate the individualities. 
 
10. "The creation," according to Sankara, "is but 
the g'rad ual manifestation of diverse 
'fhe Universal 
(
t..,) and the Universals (V1'11"f) in the form of 
Pal'ticu)ar (fifihr). individual objects (AiPJI) produced 
from them."s AU finite individual 
objects are a compound of two factors-the universal and 
the particular. 'Fhe universal or 
1ff1"l stands to t.he 
individual objects (fcti)'Is) as unity to multiplicity. 
There is but one universal cow, while there are many 
individual cows. There is the clay, while there are its 
many particular diiIerentiations--'P!.v, fqQJ, 'R;. Thu8 the 
world of the Universals (
",) manifests itself, in 
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vKJQ, " 1IftI.1fn: f' (
O ¥11°, 2.1.18.) [Does not the expression 
-'lIfilflt1lW1f1f 
1fif' imply the different g'1'ades of Individuals Pl 
I Besides thE' arguments given in this chapter, there are other 
valuable argument.. used by 8&nkara to prove the existence of the 
, nature J of dil!erent individuals. 
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the multiplicities (fllit1rs) of 
,the truth of all particular 
Universals. 
The true 
t"Tiff is thus used in the V edanta-bha
ya to 
denote the U ni versals or the deeper 
Eaoh individual is 'natures' of the single individua.ls, a.nd 
a compound of "l'11J1f 
and fijttr. the term f1fittrs to denote the states and 
activities (which constitute the finite 
individual beings) produced from these I natures' through 
interaction with the environment 1 (
ifi'

). The 
readers should remember that in his theory of causality 
8.S explained by Sankara (
O 
1°, 2.1.14-20) the term 
Simanya stands for the causal reality; and the term 
Vise
.as stands for its effects which are but its appearances 
or forms or sbapes or its modes of acting in which the 
causal reality reveals its nature. 
 The same reality 
appears in many different forms. The true causal 


the sense-world. 
things we find 
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reality is therefore identioal in all its diverse effects 
or forms, but is not its elf any single individual 
thing. 1_ 


"
""f1'l1f. fllt'l' 
qv"T,": 
11ll
, -Zql

61 
: " (
O 
o, 2.3.9). 
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mf" ...rq.,
 8'1q
-fi" 
-1° '110, 1.6.1. 
That the causal reality (
,""," is active points to 
so'mething beyond it with which it interacts. The term 
1firow-iIWm stands for stimulating conditions which. make 
possible its interaction, evoking its responses and activities 
( '.e. mhrs). 
"if 
 cn"...fIfI( ..a n 
1Im" (iO, 2.4.14). 
Elsewhere in this connection Sankara has written- 
.. 
"There are in the world diverse universals 
(
t1I1
8) involving their particulars (
it'l8) 
which they produce-both sentient and 
insentient. All these Universals form a 
hi
ra,rchy and in their graduated series 
( ql,....
 Jft'.IT) are included and comprehended 
in the one bigheElt universal, i.e., in Brahman. 
It is Brahman which contains and connects 
with it all these universals." Brahman 
is the central controlling unity 9f all 
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universals, so that the whole form an 
organic unity in which all 
it.fs are fused. t 
Now, it is clea:r that in the Sankara-system, the deeper 
, natures' or 
4I[qs of the finite individuals are not denied. 
It is in this way then that the difference of experiences 
or works implies difference in the deeper 'individual 
natures' which underlie them. Brahman is thus absolved 
from any share in the inequalities or differences of the 
works for which the inner 'natures' (

8) of the 
individuals are solely responsible,-lJrahman being looked 
upon as a general controller or director of all the activities 
set a.-goiD2 in the world. It proves also tbat Brahma.n 
has a distinct 'nature' (

) of its own which cannot 
be resolved 
 into the evolving changes, and neither can 
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-i.e. Each universa.l runs on continuously into every other; not a, 
mere aggregate. We have seen before that 
(ttfif==1ftsnfif=living 
in<ftviduals ("'en:). '
(fTfil=at
cnNfwll 
1fil' (10.32 and 7.]0).' 
N. B.-These 
T"'Pfl8 are elsewhere (
O 
o, 2.6) called as Divine 
IdeaS-
lQT; CfiIi{1:-( 
?fi"
) and these are not different from (
1:) 
the nature of Brahman. There is, the 

 says, a oausal relation 
bet\veen these Divine Ideas and the manifest
d individual things in 
the world (fiTO t1To, 8.5.4). 
Also c/. " q
"I. 'ri. 
...
i1flllTfif Qt,;)ftt -afW1[...q1t 'lllfinRrt 
1If
ift"-(I° 
o, 1.4.7). 
N. -S.-The ' Universals' may be oalled as the Ends. Brahman is the 
absolute End to whioh all beings strive. Each being has its own end 
in itself. But Brahman-ss absolute End-includes all lower ends 
(,,
:). 
[Vide the terms .16 and Qu6 .plained in Ohapter II of this book.] 
" 
\II 'll(it1l1 
.
' 
:, 'f'.fT 
tI
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"1 Q1ft'cct, iiwr-tf1:I'1 
'ft4.,l 
'1it1ltC
"-10 
o, 2.1.14. Also vide ,0 tTt°, 5.1.1. 
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the individuals be treated, in this system, as mere parta 
of an aU-inclusive abstract whole. We have found that 
Brahman is a Reality which maintaiQs its unity and 
identity i'll the multiplicity of the ever-changing, but 
inseparable, elements of the universe-which cannot 
therefore be taken as a "difference-less, empty, pantheistic 
void. " 


11. W e shall now proceed to show how Sankara has 
characterised the 'nature' of Brahman. 
In many parts of his commentaries, 
Sankara ha.s made a very valuable 
observation whicb, we regret to note, 
seems to have escaped the attention 
of many critics of his Adwaita theory. 
1-:1 e has repeatedly stated, and drawn our special atten- 
tion to, the important truth that 'unity' and 'multipli- 
ci ty , cannot 60th be held to be eq ua1]y true in respect of 
the same ibing. If a particular object be 'one,' it cannot 
, 
also be held to be its opposite, i.e. 'many.' Because,' one,' 
and 'many' are of opposing characters and contradict one 
another. One ca.nnot be put as a rival to the other; lor, 
the claims of both cannot be adjusted. If a thing be 
possessed of several qualities or states, it cannot 
also be devoid of all qualities. 1 Brahman is a 'unity' and, 


Brahma's ' nature' 
-It is (a) self-consci- 
OUR and (b) self. deter- 
mininll{ power, and (c) 
is the snpreme good. 
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as such, it retains that character, throughout, under all 
circumstances. 1 It CBBDot be reduced to the multiplicity 
of the transformations which are produced out of it. Such 
being the case, the multiplicity which is working in the 
world indicates the pre8ence of a unity behind it and this 
unity cannot be phenomenalised. For, it is the presupposi- 
tion of the ' many,' and its presence and operation are 
necessary to connect the 'many' to it. 2 The multipJicity 
of transformations issuing out of the 'unity' is not, 
therefore, of equal value, 8 t
ough inseparable 4 from it. 
'I'he ' many' are the expressions or manifestations of the 
, one,' without which the real nature of 'unity' could not 
have been comprehended. 
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Nature of Brahman. 
With these general observations, we come now to consider 
how Sankara bas cha.racterised the nature (\.i(
) of Brahman. 
1. Brahman-is a self. conscious subject ('I1'fIt)- 
(a) We can, to a certain extent, learn the nature of 
Brahman by discovering the nature of ourselves-our own 
self. The self of man is in essence one, but yet this 
unity is manifested in several cognitive states and 
functions. Consciousness is our essence, and it is really the 
consciousness of Brahman, and it is this consciousness 
within whose embrace we live. 1 Whenever an object is 
presented to our senses, we immediately come to be 
conscious of it. That an object of consciousness is there, 
a.nd yet we are not conscious of it-is a contradiction. 
 
But the objects of consciousness may chan
e, one object 
may succeed another, but the subject (,mn) wbich is 
conscious of these changing objects does not change. 
It underlies, unaffected, a.1I its conscious states, hidden 
behind them. 8 
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(h) Consciousness which is our essence 18 constant. 
It retains its own character alwa.ys. 'l'he particular states 
of consc i ousness (ftf
h,f

TiJ) are the modes which are evoked 
from it by its connection with the external objects. 1 And 
whenever the se are produced, they appear permea
d by, 
and embraced within, the Consciousnes8,2 and what is 
pervaded m nst lie 'within the pervader. S These particular 
modes or the cognitive states are included within the 
consciousness itself. They are felt as its object8 
(f1f",
 
 C4J"'("'( :), and the conscious subject (1J'
') 
remains unaffected by them (
 

 
t.i(Q:, it 
if 
 criit...Cft). 
(c) The presence of a conscious subject, the "I," 
thus accompanies each of our particular states whenever 
they are produced. 4 This" I " is present in all our acts 
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of consliousness, without being itself an ob.jeat of 
consciousness. t It manifests itself as knower, at the time 
it manifests its states or its objects. 2 The cognitive 
states are variable, being determined by stimulatin
 
objects 8 ; but the underlying conscious subject does not 
change. For, if it were to chan
e itself, who is to know 
these changing' states? 4 It is the constant factor in us, 
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Dot determined by anything else (firt1rtt
'( 
'eI). It is 
our true self, and the particular states constitute our 
ordinary empirical. self. The latter is reaI1y the' object' 
of the former. 1 'Ve are thus finite and infinite 
in our nature,-a combination of subject and object. I 
It is the infinite lying hidden in us which, as an 
End, moves us towards its fulfilment or realjsation. 
From these considerations, we come to the following 
conclusions :- 
(i) As Brahman bas no othe1' cause of itself and is thus 
self-caused; so it has no other knower of itself: It is self. 
knower. As it is the knower of all, its knowabi1ity is not 
dependent on anything else. It knows itself: It is thus the 
absolute knower. 3 If it be an object of a conscious subject 
other than itself, it would he dependent upon that. Its self. 
subsisting independence would vanish: it would not be a 
self-explanatory principle. That which is determined 
by something other than itself cannot be regarded as the 
first knoweR But Sankal'a has defined Brahman as ' that 
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which is in itse]f and is conceived through itself.' If it bas 
another knower, it must fail to be a self-determined and self. 
conscious principle. 1. Sruti has declared thel'efore- 
f
mll
 ;R 'if f1(!fl"
t
 ? 
, 


(ii) Our knowledge, as we have already seen, IS 
dependent on, and determined by, the object 9 which is 
'other' than us, which is outside 8 us. Our 

 is thus 
variable and dependent. But the consciousnels of 
Brahman is self-determined and self-sufficient (

"'
, 

lff
f
'1) 4; it is not produced or determined by something 
other titan itaeif. In the earlier part of this chapter it 
has been pointed out that it produces its object from out 
of itself, and therefore its object, the world,-is not some- 
thing other ('IIIfit.f), but only itse]f. 5 It is thus a 
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self.detel'min@d principle. In manifesting its object, it 
manifests itself; in thinking of the world, it only thinks 
itself. i It is thus at once the subject and object of its 
thought. 2 We find therefore that Brahman IS a self- 
conscious subject-tbe first knower. 
We thus find that in Vedanta, Bi'ahman IS a self. 
conscious, self.determined subject. 3 It is not, as many 
hoJd, a "homogeneous impersonal in telligence." 
II. Brahman-is Directive Power (il
firlfr)- 
All the acti vities lnanifested in the world have behind 
them a unity which must be the SOltrCe, of which they are 
the visible products; and this source or power is realising 
itself i,1t these activities. Sankara's arguments in proof of 
Brahman as the seat of po\ver are well.known. 'rhey are :- 
(i) Where regularity (f-f
i{if R
iifi={) and adaptability 
(
:qit1) 4- ar e visible in any action" these marks indicate 
the presence and operation of a Director (
"'
t
'). 5 
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(ii) Where a combined activity (

fi) for a common 
purpose (qifn1r,Frr
if) is visible-where parts are mutually 
related and act in subordination of the whole-it is to be 
inferred that a purposive power is present and operative 
behind such activity-which (power-
l"
) has combined 
the elements and directs them for its own purpose. 1 
(iii) All material object it" actit,ity proves the 
presence of an intelligent principJe as the source of 
these activities. 2 
(iv) In the Kena-bhit
ya, the true self is proved to 
be a Prayokti (

'Ri1) or Prerayita (,"
fiI(ll), and throughout 
this Upanishad, the real underlying self is regarded 
as a purpose-a will-power-the supreme End. 3 
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principle, a Unity. As means, it is the factor of plurality 
("cn'""iti!fi'
qqf,,:)-which arc moulded into this End.] 
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Ill. Brahman is the supreme End or the supreme 
Good (ltIIt,,


q)- 
The varieties of .pleasure, pai n, etc., Sankara declares, 
which we find manifested in the world and which 
the '8t"
s enjoy i3how the constant presence of a perfect 
O'oou which finds higher and higher realisation in them. 1 

 
N ow, the readers win find from these discussions that 
all the phenomenal cognitions elicited from the self 
are premeated and pervaued by the eternal consciousness 
underlying them 2 ; and the self is the source of all its 
visible activities in which the underlying power is mani. 
festing itself partially. The self IS, for this reason, 


be 'resolved into the activities of the organs, manas, body, etc. 
'
 
ll11tRJ.iti{ 'efitdl.ctRq.
'CffiI
 
"fi«l<q'i ? '-f(
1fi{. Pr4Qa is 
the root-canse of-an kinds of activitip.s and thl3 Boul is the power 
behind this Pril}a in activity. The source of aU activities must 
itself be a Power. This Upanishad is invaluable, for it holds the 
soul to be will-power. 
. 
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characterised as 8atta e apnurti-ripah ('l

-"'",f,;_,q:).l It 
is partially manifest in its cognitions and in its activities, 
aod in varieties of p1easure, pain, etc., and they are therefore 
regarded as a meant'-"'R
f1f-indicative marks-for the 
presence and operation of the underlying Rational power. 2 
I t is very hard to believe how such broad and clear facts 
have escaped several writers who have, unjustly, exbibited 
Sankara's Brahman or the self as a mere (( abstract intelli- 
gence" to the learned world. 
12. We cannot conclude this chapter without record. 
ing Sankara,' s view on the purpose of 
The purpose or end the creation of the universe as stated 
of the oreation. 
by him in his commentaries. It bas 
been shown above tha.t in the System of Vedanta, it is 
held that Ba'ahman has a t nature,' a
, a q
, uf its 
own j and this nature cannot be resolved into anything 
else. Tbis nature (ilmflf) is constant and does not vary 


1. "
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I So it is likened sometimes to the reflected image of the Sun u})on 
a lurface of a lake. As the reflected image is an imperfect and partial 
expression of the sun which underlies the imag-e; so the nature of the 
self is imperfeotly and partially refleoted or manifested in our 
cognitive states and a.ctivities, etc.- 
'1tf 'g
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under any circumstances
 This nature remains identical, 
even in its relation with tbe things of the manifested 
world (e'tfTf"il1m
tf).. An object, Sankara remarks, t must 
ha ve always one nature and one nature alone; it cannot 
have more tban one nature. Otherwise, it would be 
impossible to recognise the object. Brahman is always a 
unity and it does not vary in its relation to any place, 
time, object or circumstances. 
The diversities of t,he changing nl1ma-rupas (if
.
S) 
which have evolved and are still continuous1y evolving 
point, Sankara observes, to sometbing beyond, as their 
Cft use; they cannot but j ndicate tbe presence of some 
conditioning activity which must have produced them- 
"
"fQ"f-mi itc{'ft

 
f
1IR\
f?{" (1(10 \Uo 
qlloted in 
o 'if To, 4
S.14). 
Again, these emerging changes point to some final End 
(
ft
)J towards which they are moving j they indicate 
the final stag..e, the complete rea.lisation. of the pUf\?Oae 
which bas crea.ted tnem- 
"

 (f
'
 
1
1?1 c f1fi'
(Cf" t.


fu n , 
It is thus that Sankara states here tbe fact that the 
created world-the emerging changes-always carry with 
them the idea, of a, purpose as !Jet lIn1'eali8ed
 8 The 
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",
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o \11'0 3.2.11). 
"
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f
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(q1'
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o \11'0, S.2.15)
 
I The term f
it'Q' used here and elsewhere means the End (&I 
contrasted with the means). It is explained in the Gita-bhasya thu.- 
" ,rt1-
 \1Tcf 

 
T1f1I1!f (End) iAfa» (i1to \tro, 13
 17). 
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wnf
ift f
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readers are requested to carefully ma.rk the arguments 
employed by Sankara to establish this important position. 
He speaks of '
i.T' i.e., Brahman (to be rea1ised), a8 the 
final end of realisation-- 
"\'J1m 
ftf" ,- 
that is to say, Brahman is completely rea1ised in thejinal 
stage, and that is the final purpose or end of the created 
world. t 
This truth is very distinctly explained in the Gita- 
bbasya- 


"
1 


 t
if1 "'m{5f
'1 
f


i!t 

 "

1tt" I (9.10.) 
What do these emerging changes-q
ms-qf,-u",s 
of the world imply? Whatever has been manifested in 
the world-all its 

R:S, i. e., all its states, activities, 
the objects, in fact, everything- of the world-all these 
are for- 
"1IJ'R"1

Rl
'(if1iJ(Cf('f 

ClI1f
" {ij" · · ., 
i. e., "all these move towards the final realisation of the 
Atma. Brahman is the final End (1IJ

1if), for the realisation 
of which, these changing manifestations are perpetually 
movin
 OD. 2 


1 Vide Gita-bhasya, 13.17-"i
cr 
1cf 
 "'l1ftfi'!l'fffflf '
TJf- 
;rRl''fi''QW.'' Brahman is the tIi
, i.e., the final End. Hence it is that 
in Vedanta, it is caned as qdliff', i. 
., th e last (,)r final End. 
" ,..q..ft1 "QQ1{lj 
', 1f1,,:tT' f.N
 

1ff'tt." When this End is 
rea1ised, there remains no forther end for realisation, and our desires 
and aspirations get their fulfilment C
o ,,,0, 1.1.1). " WTff:q\ 
f'l
 
.Tn'fNf" (2.1.14). It is the goal where our hiRher and 
higher aspirations are finally fulfilled. 
I The same idea, fs expressed in " 'It;"T

ft.t1!ffilnflccmr 

OUUR\ " 
(
1 ,"0, 18.50). An our actions (Jff'I
:) being ri, they are for 
the rea1i.tion of the Power behind them-whioh is their 
1", final 
:Rnd. 
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This is the purport, Sankara goes on to point out
 of 
the creation mentioned in the Sruti-texts. When the 
final 8tage is reached 1 then and then alone the changing 
nama.rupas (ifffl-
tfs) wiB reach the complete realisation 
of the purpose working behind them. Hence this 
Cfim 
t,iz., this realisation of the final end or purpose is inherent 
-interwoven-into the structure of the created elements 
of the world. The creation is meant to show this 
important truth in the Sruti. It is not meant to show 
that the underlying Brahman is 'identical with the world, 
as if Brahman has no 'nature' of its own to realise. 
We had occasion to point out above that in the 
Vedanta-System, we find mention of the four typical 
classes of Bijas (q
s) ; and that these are characterised 
by growth and development, and this characteristic feature 
marks them out to be living individuals (

S).1 In 
the Gita-bha
ya, it is stated that they are continuous. 
This description of the Bijas (

s) clearly indicates that 
by them the. different grades of finite individuals from 
the lowest to the highest are meant. N ow, these con. 
tinuously evolving higher and higher grades of the 
individuals are all interwoven in the Infinite Se]£ (Brahman) 
which is always present behind them. 
 In the lower 
finite individuals, the Infinite is rea1ised unconsciously. 
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It is only in man that the Infinite is present and is 
being realised consciously. 
According to Sankara J then, this rea1isation of the 
Infinite in the world and in the finite human beings in 
higher and higher forms until the final stage is reached- 
is the purpose of the creation, t 


: I Such is the C nature' or q
t
-of Brahma.n-"
\:fTc{I

 
.!ffff" 
(
o mo, 2.1.33-34). "tJr
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1. 'rhe individual ego, as depicted in the Adwaita. 
philosophy, has gi ven rise to several 
Theviewthat ihe t · I' d .t 
Ego is not active,- con roverSIa pOInts, as regar s 1 s 
how arose? nature and character, in certain 
quarters. Among other points, the 
most important controversy has gathered round the ques- 
tion of the' activity' of the pure Ego. An idea prevai1s 
that in the Sankara system the Individual Ego, 1ike 
Brahman, is merely an" abstract intelligence destitute of 
acti vi ty. " How the idea arose we sball try to set forth. It 
wag found out from the Bhasya tbat Sankara. raised 
a clear voice of warning against ascribing the objective 
qualities to the subject; tha.t as soon as it acquires an 
objective content, the It I " passes over into the Me. The 
Ego or subject is that through which we know all; it 
follows from this that it cannot itself become an objec.t 
of knowledge. ADd because the self cannot be known, 
Sankara treated it,as an "abstract concept, as pure know- 
ledge or intelligence/' This idea was strengthe ned and 
received an additional force when it was discovered that 
there were sentences in the Sankara-bhasya itself which 
unmistakably refuse to allow' agency' to the Pure Ego. 
Take for instance such sentences as the following :- 
" 
 qr
ff
afi iff'f!f' (q" 'T(r'i{i{: 
..
fu, .nif"
- 
Co 
).f
'I"'<1. 1 "
t. 

 f'f 'Im1;ft, 'If 1Fd,tclTa 
fif
: "",,,
f(f ; wf
 ..;'I.....f rt'[ "- 

 0 if(1q, 2.3.40. 
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i.e., The self cannot be a.n agent; it is not active. If 
there be agency in the nature of the self, it can never free 
itself from it-no more than the fire can free itself from 
its heat. The activi ty does not really belong to the self, 
and if we could only rea.lise this, we ga.in a true concep- 
tion of the i ndi vid ual self. 
Now, thp. natural consequence of these die coveries in 
the Sankara-bhasyas wa.s not slow to make its appearance. 
'fhe conclusion which the critics of the Sankara. system 
drew from these, resolves itself into such a train of thoughts 
&s this :- 
"The idea of intelligence dissociated from the idea of 
activity is an idea which passes from the subjectivA order 
to the objective order. The self thus conceived merges 
necessarily in the univernl and it disappears into a. pan- 
theistic void.... .. . We can only be sure of this pure Ego, 
not as a.n object, but as a subject persistently active so long 
a.s we have experience. But this activity Sankara de nies 
to the self." 
But the self which the critics of the Sankara-system 
ha.ve found out is not the trup. self at all according to 
Sankara as we shall presently see. Sankara is reluctant 
to call this a self at 8111; he rather wan ts to call it a non- 
ego-'IIIf'n 
1. 1 
Sankara not only refuses to allow age1'I,C!/ to this self, 
but he has refused to allow it lc1towletl!Je also. For, all the 
elements which constitute this self are not ,free in their 
activities; the next term being given by the preceding 


1 ""Cf"'R"

 t1i""'cu:-
P",,
.1fi'
-' 
 _
.;'t 'm Jrffw- 


T
" (ii't o 'fro, 18.66), "
 f


I
 '
' 
 f
r"-Ibid. 
It is oalled 'lPrrtffT because it is the product of interaction with the 
Non-Ego " ",f
f1l'f;(f 
 J{f"'
'
 'f(1f.
ffT(
" ('0 "fo m, 1.1). 
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The empirical, I\otual 
self and the transcen. 
dental, true self: The 
tra.nscendental self is 
the true C a.gent! 


wbich determines its action. 1 And the states constituting 
this self ha.ve borrowed their consciousness from tbe true 
conacioua aelf which is present hehind them. 2 
2. We propose in this chapter to consider carefully 
the view if in Sankara's system, he 
regards the Pure E
o merely as a.n 
"abstract intelligence," and whether 
it is active or not. It is needless to 
say that there is hardly any justifica- 
tion for this be1ief in the writings of Sankara himself. 
Let us now proceed to consider what evidence the Bha
yas 
themRelves offer which show that the individual Ego bas 
ever been regarded by Sankara as "dissociated from 
acti vities." 
The finite self is ordinarily regarded as 8, self-contained 
entity existing on its own account. It is merely a bundle 
of passi va feelings and states, and possesses a fund of 
impulses and passions which constitute the source of its 
physical and mental movements or activities. It is conti- 
nuous with, and a part of, the external nature which has 
equipped it with its organs of sense and the nervous 
system. When the organs of sense come in contact with 
the E-xternal environment (f
f.il1tf.i.{-
1q
), the latter evokes 
certain states and ,activities in the former, and these actions 
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and reaotions constitute the self. t This is the actual 
empirical self. According to Sankara, it is not the rea) 
self j and he calls i t- 


« .
 
-
-f1{fl['e' 8ft...- " 
(, c, · 
and 


" "IfT''IT . "t
"'I
 : " I' 


The agency disclosed in its activities is not the true 
agency at aU; for, all the elements constituting this 
agency ( 
,;(,
 ) determine, and are determined by, one 
another in an un broken series of mechanical causality. S 
What this self does at the present moment is but the 
necessary outcome of his motive and character (qm) and 
habit formed in the past- 
(t 
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"1Ii'e(f-fire':." This is regarded by him 8,S pa88it°s self, and the 
real self is what underlies it. "
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i.tJ., be is a s]a,ve of impulses and instincts which move 
in him and sway him hither and thither; these impulses 
move him to. act in- th e direction of their guidance. He 
has no eye to look to the other path.. 
1'his self is not free to choose the end of his life- 


"
v11Jt
r

 "1
,,,,: 
i(1ft1i'lf

 " I 
(1 0 
no, 4.3.35) 


But, Brahman indwells and is revealed in man in the 
form of infinite "
.. " hidden 
in him-in the form of infinite ideal 
of truth, beauty and goodness. t These 
indwelling 


s-thele Ideals- 
are gradually being revealed in man 
in higher and higher form and they are carrying the man 
to infinite possibiJities in future. The infinite Brahman is 
thus immanent in man and it is for tbis presence that we 
do not feel content with our actual situation (
.

f1fi) 
and seek higher anu higher ends. 
The :;rlif.lIfift-

_, etc., as we actually find them mani- 
fested in human nature are all imperfect, broken and 
fragmentary. But the 
"-which lies hidden deep 
behind in man is infinite and inexhaustible, a.nd hence the 
two cannot be identified. Yat we identify the t\VO, and 
the indwelling infinite =jJt

 which constitutes the real 
8ell and which is the moving force within us becomea 
concealed, and the actual human nature as expressed in 


Brahman is revealed in 
man as infinite ideal-- 
infinite lJl
.
-and it 
is the moving power. 
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deeds arid words is a.ll-in-all to us, a.nd future possibilities 
are sbut out.! 
But the pursuit of knowledge more and more, the quest 
of beauty in higher and higher forms which no finite 
objects of the world can perfectly satisfy, our infinite capa- 
city and work for hig her and higher ends, our dissatisfaction 
witb mundane goods-all these prove the presence of 
Brahman in us in a newer way, such that it was never 
present in the lower animals in the same manner. Saukara 
points out- 
U The supreme self is revealed in the spirit of 
man in a higher and superior form. It is for 
this presence that man ever wants to know mote 
and more, and by mundane means ever to reach 
what is supra-mundane." 
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1ffi:... ro 

 Cl5JTf

"r"n I 
 f... "1fTiPr 
Mf
C1"' : 


f1i q,;fit 
 ._.
Iif qlf
f
 I 1 
'-J uRtft 

 
I{ilr-f,qr
 1l
 
fitf
1fPi " 1- 
( 
f",o \1'11!Q, 2.1.) 


1 No one of its actual expressions can fix the infinite possibilities of 
the self in a rigid and final form. The Gita. ha.s oondemned the idea of 
fixing or identifying the infinite possibility with its actual expressioDs- 
as-ff11f
 I "il?{\1r.r -"'f1R(,...' 
r
 
lf"T nu
T ill": 
'q
mt ...
T



 tlat ",;1 Pilr " (
i't0, 18.22). Vide a1so 
it° 
, 3,2,22 "

T
'(if Jrfmf({" 1 
I The implication of the term 
 is that you cannot keep a man 
satisfied with the knowledge of to-day, he will seek for the knowledge 
of to-morrow and so OD. WR1If qri'-implies, he will seek the supra. 
mundane End, through the mundane means i-YOU cannot keep him 
content with what is mund

e onl,. We nave traQs1at
d the passage 
I'QOOrdiD,lr. 
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rl'hen again- 
" 
-\_-1J'fr"'fif

if, 

{(
- 
m".

 1J
iJH1frfq
1f 1J'fftJ ftJ
"(if(({ " 1- 
(
O \tt1l1T, 18.66). 
toe., "By higher and higher worl&8 and pur8uit8, man 
desires to realise higher and higber end8, until all his 
pursuits are directed to the realisation of the supreme 
End." 
A nd he further adds that- 
" to other animals, their knowledge and action 
are limited to present eating and enjoyment." 
Brahman thus indwells in us as an Ideal or End and 
this End is the 'higher self '-the real 'nature' of maD. 
This 'nature' underlies a.ll his manifested Rtates and acti. 
vities. This End or Purpose lying hidden in man carries the 
man to infinite possibilities in future. To quote a typical 
illustration 1 from the Vedinta- 
As iif'tf1lrf (a lump of earth) moves to realise its 
future ideal 'CR: (the earthen jar), which lies hidden 
in its nature; so the ideal which is inherent in 
man's nature gradually works out its end. 
this end is thus the moving force or the 'feat agent in 


man- 


" 
Rt
if'1ff("Ic{1J 
q\i1"1

T f1 " I 
, 
i.e., the rea.lisation of Brahman in our self-the 
1f1l 1

(q .- is the 
,6 or the final end of our life. 


1 Vide Ohap. III of this book for an elaboration of this. 
i OJ. 0,180-" ,,

 1tiIT....ifr«: qi fifif
 ' 
'.I"
 ' 
" 
(
O '1,0, 2.1.14). 
" 1I'Cf1fflfftfi 
rei:, ' 
(t...
tfI ' , "ffT1i " (1.1.1). 
"iff.. q


 _...
r
"Tf8" U"4
 : u (4.3.14). 
....,
 
This is called '
,' i.e., the tinal End. ",j'
.. 
Ttt 
, 
" 
iftItiI ' 
Rr" (ij't0 Wl o , 13.17) I 
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N ow, this ' higher self' or the End is our real self lying 
behind our states and activities. It is present as Purposive 
Power or Eod of our life. 1 It is Dot a slave like the 
elQpirical self, but is the true determining agent. It is 
not in time-series, but above it. It can introduce a new 
element or a difference in the time-series. Its actions, are 
not determ ined by anteceden ts in time. ] t can direot the 
natural courses of the functions of its organs and lead them 
to the realisation of its own ' purpose'- 
"
ffqn' .fo.".
.Qf"

r(f 
, , 
fell'''''' ''' 1i
n

r 1Jmm " I 
(
1° 
, 1.1.4). 
"1fi,d.r-1fi
..,-wcrn'
 
\t1
 

ff: 
Iff'f
-'ij.iii 
 fiR;,,:" I 


( ffl'0 
1°, 13.7). 


Diatb'ction between 

T.) (Purpoae or End) 
and 
 (1\(e&l18) 
between self and not- 
self. 


3. Here in this connection, we should like tro invite our 
readers' attention to an invaluable 
opinion of Sankara \vbich occurs fre- 
quently in his Bh
ya6. We mean 
how Sankara has drawn out a dis- 
tinction between the respective charac- 
teristics of the Intelligen t self (

) 
nd the non- 
intelligent elements of nature {
(fif). 'rhe readers 
would do well to beat' these characteristic features carefuJIy 
in their minds. Saokat'a has characterised the 
cpr 
or the Intelligent Self as 
1. (8wirtha), that is to say-it 
exists for ;,t86lf and it bas the purp08l or the reasou of its 
existence in it
elf. The 
 is always described as \Qff: fq 
or f1flt.rfq,-i.e., it is self.existent and self-sufficient and 


I These .tat
8 and activities cannot really conceal it. 
"ntilillfl{f'Ol
. 

 ",r1n
q ",,-
f1{,,1t'f1I?J. ...'(m{lllt 

1
r
 " (_if \T(1Q, 1.1). 
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does not depeno for its existence on any other thing. In 
contrast with this characteristic mark of the .fI1f, he bas 
called the 
ftif or the material elements as q
. 
(Parartha ),-;.6., existing and working for ,omething else 
which is distinct from them in its nature; or in other 
words, which work and exist for tbe ' purpose' of something 
otA,r than these elements. Sankara bas pointed out the 
faot tbat the 
(f1t has DO purpose of ita own- 
" 

crit "@T 

'-t'-t'tt'"' : I " (SO 
,o 4,3.7). 
He has thus described the nature of ' purpose' inbereQt 
in Brahman- 


" \.if li'l," 
i'iEfT: 1fiT1H:" , 1 
" if f
 '
n"f
 

r
 " I 
As our uncont..ol1ed human desires and purposes ar.e 
dependent on, and determined by, their extraneoua stimula"" 
ting causes; as these, when produced, master us i-such 
are not the p""poae8 of Brahman, which are 
ifilf (a1Ulnya) 
from its nature, i.e., not distinct or separable from the 
nature of Brahman. 
The desires of living beings do not. appertain to self, 
and require motives like virtue, etc., in the accom- 
plishment of objects di,ti1l()t from tbe self. But Brah. 
man's wishes or: purposes are prompted by no such motives, 
nor is Brahman influenced by them; because its purposes 
are not ili8tz't1fJ1.ti8habt6 from it. 2 


1 " 
,"n "fiffTiJ. q

 ifilff'
: J11nf

fift, if ifer'T q..: 
q,",
,,: tI1"': I lIei"fi? .rf"
fnifrfmr: I...
r "iirtn""rt
T: 
f'l'f,",
"'f:.....r t.lW.ffit mrr:."
1"1fr 

T
" '
, if mrr ...: 11Ii1f fIfii? 
f$1Tl"an
: " (aO 
, 2.6). 
,. These purposes are Di.ine Ideas which are elsewhere oalled as 
VlIRWf8 subsumed under and organised by the highest ,,
 1- Vide 
Ohap. 1, pp. 60.61, of this book. 
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To recognise the character of a man-his will-we 
must find the expression of his will in actz'on. Brahman 
is best apprehended by our mind through its self.manifes. 
tation,-through the manifestation and expression of its 
purposes in tbe created world. Apart from its self-mani. 
festation, Brahman for human thought tends to become a 
metaphysical abstraction. A Divine purpose is constantly 
working out and gradually developing from within and 
the world is progressively working out a purpose-a plan 
which is fulfiHing itself in and through the order of 
nature. 
Now, manifested nature and its elements, being 
tro'6, are not self-sufficient and independent at all, but are 
constantly dependent on the self whose purpose they 
fulfil. They bave only an instrumental value i-they 
are mere mea"" through which the purpose of the self 
is constantly realised. If you deny this, " what are really 
tRT?i in their nature would themselves become 
ri.r and 
would therefore be meaningless "- 
" wT1lt: 
: 
: 
: 
qf)
i( " 
( i7t° 
o, 18.50). 
"Pleasure and pain and t.he like would, in that case, 
work and exist for the sake of pleasure and pain and 
the like "- 
"if '" 
r
;)lf1fTitct 
. 1fi
fil
f , 
if '" \\'CSrtl' 
, 
:vr
' 
r 
:v " I 
From these observations of Sankara, it irresistibly foIJows 
that the world and the differentiations visible in the world 
are to be regarded as a means or instruments for the 
realisation of tbe Divine purpose; that a Divine purpose 
is rf3&1ising itself gradually through the differences or stages 
of nature. 
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The important truth just noted can a1so be gathered 
from Sankara'
 comment on the Vedanta-sutra (4.8.14). 
In this commentary, Sankara shows Brahman to be the 
supreme goal or end. When this goal is reached, all our 
desires al.e satisfied and no further desire arises beyond 
this- 


"if 
: Cfi'Tf'f.fC{ 'JSfTCfi'TWf 
,
 
 , 



1{Tfa-1(
m: " I 
Here, in Brahman,-the end of human aspirations finds its 
final satisfaction. Thus the V edintic 
(fi1 wtIf, is to be 
always thought of as a Purpose or End. 1 
But Sankara observes in the same commentary that 
it is otherwise with the created elements of tbe wor1d- 


"
 q
 
 'ftI ,f
 iTt-rt fiR:'1fi'T'I'
- 

 
AflNT
T

ftftt' ;- 
that is to say, the idea of the final End, the idea of the 
final realisa tion-is not to be expectJed within the sphere 
of created nature and in its elements. For, this idea lies 
lJe!jona them. As the process of the world is progressively 
moving 2 to the fi Dal goal which lies !JeJund it, no one of 
its elements can give us the fi11,al satisfaction. This 
remark implies that nature is q
,il (parartlta)-a mean8- 
for the realisation of the final goal or end ; for, it gives rise 
to the idea of something which lies as its 80urce and which 
also lies as its final goat towards which it is moving. a 


I Whioh is being graduaIly realised in the changing eh'nents of 
the world and whioh is constantly directing them to their fl'MJl goal. 
I "f,""1(rf4f
 '4(1I
(1
 '
". ...
1f:.., ... 
Cft.", 
.nN.....
lw(. 
"r
wt1"
 (1"(1tq 
.dt1{f'M

: (
O '11°, 1.1.11). 
a "
 q
<1.\4'ft4l f
,m," 
UffilW1J-JJfuqtC{1ftlT
 I If'.JTf,,... 

 ,,
 If" 
"t"4
 , 
 
 

'WI11
' mr

. , 
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4. The readers perhaps remem ber that in Chap. I, 
we have found that our idea of tbe 
conditio1ted is com posed of ( 1) lome 
kinds of being (
,
) and (2) the 
conditions or Jimits (f1fit......fq'1t) 
under which they are known. AI] 
these definite individual beings al'e qualitativel!J distinct 
in our consciousness and are all relat,ive realities. 'I'bese 
relative realities can be conceived only in connection with 
an absolute Reality. Sankara has shown that c those who 
wish to produce certain effects" sucb as curds" jars" etc." 
employ for their purpose certain determined cau8al Bull. 
Btance8, such as milk, clay, etc. Each causal su bstance 
has a certain capacity for some particular effects on1y and 
not for other effects ;-this capacity is the certain Powcr 
of the cause.' 1 We ha va seen that the effect8 ate the 
m
ans for the realisation of the End or the purpose work- 
. iog within, and each of the definite causes are but the 
prozimate e1uJa and these are all subserviellt to a singlc 
1
ltimate end. 2 It shows an ,:mmanent unifying power 
:reaJising purpOie i-it is a power di(lerentitJti'l19 its parts 


. The finite self ia ."e 
(End or purpose) and 
its organism is tRr
 
(A meAns). 


i{'(lffit" (
O 
tO, 4.3.14) I i.e., The manifested or created elements 
iny&-riably involve the idea of a. Purpose or End (feri
(CI') b,yond 
them, whioh has not been realised as yet. 
1 "<{f

tCQ'fim: t1'f

rfif 'ffi'
.Tf1f ..,.(.r"'tfi

..tftfif 

,,*,,{f1f 
 l1Uffi , if r'f ,\iTfvtf\1: .f"..1 

ft, 
 Ut
f\1: 
.ni... ...
T
 1fft<1'
 
f
 

QCQ
 " 1If
T: ?..
 
 "C,,: 
1I r
4.rt1I( f.l:, if ii
'f1Inrt"-Pflf?{ (
o m o 2.1.18) I 
I "
'(1f'Pll'-f
,tnft "1

I.,-' -1(t
 f

'I'ft:....._ 
 
4tT: 

''''Wl-mhrt:-
t tTT(Rfdtl1Wfl 
1f. ""NT"''' 
": » ('0 "10) I 
"
_ 
'''I.t

 f

t..t ".1 
".
 411
" ('1'{0 \11'0, V,,'.I). 
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from within and making tbe parts to serve as mea*; for 
the realisation of a purpole. i 
We find tberefore, that all the elements of lzum,n or,a. 
ni,m also exist and work togetber for the realisation of 
the purpose of the se]f which controls and directs them. t " 
Sankara has observed- 
U The director is inferred by a IOJlical necessity from tbe 
activit!! manifested by the ear and others combined, such 8S 
deliberation, volition, etc., inured for tile benefit of some- 
thing d
'8iinct from them all (ear, etc.). As things com.. 
bined and organispd for a common purpose or end exists 
for tie 11.86 of other thing not so co
biDed, we argue there 
is a di,'ector of the ear, etc., an
for wAose use the whole 
I , , 
lot exists and has beeu combined." 8 Each of these fulfils 


1 "

 f.. 1fi,dl-1fi,..,.fCffJri1lT r.,cq':ft"'I",,
.Q . ..
iR 
 " I 
"
 
Qr
1f .-l_1f1f 
m
. 

 " 
m " (
o \11, 2.'7) , 
[ 
f"'.1f tro-=A. central power makes the p1urality of 
parts co-operate 8.8 factol's of a higher unity.] 
I ", 
'4"IC1eqrC'f f

 

 
11tTt
1t 1Pf.""_-t
r'PJtw"... 
r1ff 
q
,"
" (to 
1o, 1.1) , 
" 
 f
 1fi1dt
"'8fTW ' q1
t'" ' *"" "r,:,
rn:J1l-
"" 
(1fo m o , 4.8). 
We invite our reA.der's attention to the Dh's,." on the XeDa. 
Upanishad, 1. Here Sankara caUl the true 8elf &8 the PIU'p088 
or End which directll our impulses, organs, manas, etc.," tor the 
r
a1isa,tion of itself '
'f1W
 '.T1fri

 1I....-
f?(-it

..Dn
' I 
In the "11ll of this Upanishad this self is described and proyed aa 
"

b; , "t., a directive or plU'p08ive Po';:er. 
, '\, -L..!..s., 
 '.u I !J 
" r'f qtt troq IWf1 
 "
"'lr't'lICJ. eft_",'gt':IJ"\f\("
 I '.,
' 
......
If d.. '''''fq IIIIq,W. 'tft1"1
"'(" If ri,..
r lI"" 
"'4tfq 
ft""U
 "n[ "f
-ifw, ..m:... e
'(1JU
 Tf

'I''''' ..i ..: 
la 
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. I... 


a function and in fulfilling it, each contributes to the' 
realisation of the purpose-..e1'-of the cause within. 
Sankara says- 
e' Q1ft"nTrrU1f 

 1I(1fft. 
tfif' " 'f1fm" 
-(
O m O , 2.7). 
i.6., Mutually dependent activities/or tlte pu r p08e of a 
common object are not possible witholtt an independent 
ill telligent power. 
The foIlowing observations of Sankara will help us in 
arriving at the AB.me conclusion :- 
:' We are not told by saripture that the final 
welfare of man (9'
er) depends on the scrip- 
tural passages about the creatz'on and the like. 
AU the passages setting forth creat':o1t and 80 
on only stlbserve tbe PUI'pose of the rea1isstion 
of Brahman. The passages about Brahman 
modif!ling it8elf i.nto tile form of th';, world 
is merely to be app1ied a8 a mean8 for the 
realiEation of the absolute Brahman, but aoel 
not bring about a'll ind
pendent result." 1 
These remarks tell us that we are never to underst,
nd 
the universe of nlima-rupa as mere self-existing (\C1IftiI(') 



1tft ,,".f1tf 1...1l
 ...e1i
 
 '
i' IIr.rt111frf
: vici iflrq
,,
 "ft' 
\1
: 
1{, 
 "
S"'f: 
..: " (1ft'a 0 ¥rIo, 55). 
N.B.-Tt4is shows that the Vedantio Brahman and the individual 
8elf a8 .1 are not abstraot intenigences, as many seem to hold, bot 
they are conscious O1Vani.in9 'Unities or power,. 
1 "It . vellfc(-IIQ.: 
n1"'lq f1ff\'ffl: j " f
 IfttJr
t: 1Iffin[ 
. 
(1i: 
...
.t?lfif 
 vel,fi(lfq.
 il'lI1ImClWlfnlff,\" (
o, 1.4.14). 
01. ""'" 
 
 wpfT('1fiI
 q'R..",-rrfct...Wtt . 
':-n 
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Everr individual 
possesses a 'nature' 
, ("15tf J of ita OWD, 
Contra8t between this 
nature and its states 
a.nd aotivities. 


'\ 
cllan'68, but as 1ftovemellt to a, definite goal-a progress; 
'not as '6ecominp merely, but as l;eing tbat is becoming.. 
The changing elements (fiAr1
S) are the mean, se1'ving 
tbe purpose of the being of the cause-the Power- 
working from within. They are sustained by the cause, 
80 that in their evolution and interaction they conspire to 
realise the Divine Purpose. 
Tbe above discussion clearly brings home to our mind 
the fact that in as much as the self is held by Sankara to 
be a purposive Power ('lTil), and all other objects and ele- 
meuts besides the self are regarded as a means (tRr6) for the 
realisation of the purpose of the self, it follows that we must 
'11&6 the actioDs of our o"gaDs, passions, impu1ses in a, way 
that our highest purpose may be reaJised through them. 1 
'rhe "elf is thertfure the true Q!le1I.t. 
(a) We have already come to learn I that in the Com- 
mentaries of Sankara one fact cannot 
faiJ to stand out prominently. V'l e mean 
tbe fact that a, finite individua1, be 
it a thing or a self, possesses a distinct 
, nature' of its own, It is impossible 
for an attenti ve reader to escape this 
fact. This 1lat.ure Sankara holds to be permanent or fifRJ 
in the sense 'that it maintains its unity and preserves its 
identity in the successive changes of its manifested states 
and activities which it underlies. This nature, Sankara is 


, "
't1fiftS'tJ1Ifl

 1fi1dl.
-
"I
, 
liPr ewilf: 111"fI'
- 

""
 1l1f 
:" (iTt°
I°, 13.7). 
(This idea bas been further elaborated in Chap. IV of this book.] 
· Vide p. 67 of this book, 
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OIIletu) to poiot out, i4 not ,.t ,..11 depslJdsat 00 'Joythi
 
beyond, or external to it; neither is it produaed, like its 
states or ac.tivities, by a,n external stimulus or the 
J1viroD. 
ment with whioh it is put ioto relation. J It Dot ooly 
ratains its unity in its obanging states, it continues to Ii ve 
iD each of its successive states evoked from it. But such 
is Dot the case with its states and aotivities. These are 

a,Q.itieDt and imperma.nent; these are produced on the 
q

ion of the action of the environment.' But they are 
not produned out of nothing (

't); there must be SOIQ.e- 

bjpg underlying them" out of which they are produced or 

fested. 8 This underlyi:Dg natU1'8 is called by Sankar.. 
."" (swariipa) or 1f'lr (Dharma) or 'Imlf (Swabh4va) , 
SQlQetim. the word .lInltf (S'manya) is used tQ denot, 
this nature. Throughout his eystem, the term .1
. or 

"U'8 invariably refers to this nature. 
s it transcends its 
.
at
.. it is sometimes <?&ll
d 
-..r (Kutastha). 
Here i
 how he describes this nature, and contrasts it 
witlh it.e states :- 
"The l\
&\ in a thing is that wbich 
does not depend on any other thing and 


1 .'ft:fY m,
 
 1Rff
:, iftfitfinr
l(r
 
r1fr

, 
f_fit, If '" q
rft.i 1(
 ..it 

f
ti \fr 'ltw?r" (1 0 m O , 1.4.10) , 
'
If r. d: V...WC\1111fl lIIft1{fil(fiM" v

 1(r 
tff' I '
'ffiff"1l
11( 
flfRl: ... 'r1f.te
" (4.4.22) - Iltfrf( , 
t "
1I<tr
 'fMaliQit... "If1f

lf' lff
fir, "If
S"
"'-IIft: j 
fI'lf 'If IIIff\1v.lfW-
""N,.m ,...U' 'u IIIff
"...f;,
.rq" (1° 
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o, 4.4.6) I ",,
 1l
 1l: '...w-n' f"f
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 tf. lJf
ftf 1ft'1:tf

 " , 
I (
.1
15) I ' 
· . "
ttf;r, Iftfr Mr4r, VJ 
'.... 
 fi.g..' m, ifNr
'1 tilRrr '" 
'"" 
"t, ".
lIr 
 mftfWff" (
 '1'(0, 2.1.18) I 
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which is permanent. It does not change 
its character under any circumstances 
but mair1tains it. What appears or 
is produced by an external operative 
cause and is thus dependent on it is 
not the Ilature of tbe thing"- 
" J"QIRl r" ""'ffr
fiWiJr-tJ':t",q"(Cfr
 I f
fIl1JT" 

'--q{Ttt"R(
' 'If f
 1fi,

rq,..' erlfj.,.\If', 
\Rft f1(f{tar:-'ffir",Q,.: ; 
.-f.i.fr , 
flf
 
"" 'iffiff(Q'; @l1[ti, m[ 

 ,,
', tt'{III

, 
If' lfW
', "-i'f(At1'( 'f
r
r
 1 1 lI'fJf'
 '{iJl
rf
!fi'cerTCt' 


(af
O 

, 2.8). 
Sankara's elaborate djscussions in bis Vedanta-bbasya 
(2.1) on the relation between tbe cause and its effects 
bring into prominence these impol.tant truths. The C!ft'R. 
or the n,.tura of the individual things or beings lUaintains 
its identity &QA Qontinues to live in their successive effects 
brought a,bout by the a.ction of the external stimulus 
(1IR1I'-RlTrm:). These eliects or states 01' activi
ies do not 
touch or affect the nature of the cause- 



 
 
 " 
... ... V&ff Jf' I if¥{'f; - 
...., 


" "'cC
I
t.4 -

 'Q.:": "1'IQf
) 
,
.,.
 . iUf","If-':.T 1( 

1Ufl" , 
(
to
) 2.1.9) I 


1 In the Gita.bhasya, Sankar
 employs similar argornent" and US8S 
the term q (sat) for the cc nature U or 
1[tr, HDd
?[ ("at) for the 
ob&nging states. "
tari.fT 
fr( 1(
 1iQ
ft:f, (t'l{-'
'l{' I 1ff
T 
lIl
t m[-'
'-UffTfct (
O 'fro, 2. 16) , 
"II a- 91': 
rvrt.. .tlO1'R 1IFf""1fR 1Jt'r ..' "",11 ...-m" (",0 liTo ",Ot 
3.12) I h 800firft SiWoftlSW r1flf 1lIf fqr ...vrftt 'If 1I'T'r
 "
If 
_1(1
 1Ir I U (",0 1fiTo '11°, 4.9) 1 
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The underlying 
C nature' oannot be 
resolved into its acti- 
vitie. or ,tates. Thi. 
Dature i. the true 
agent. 


(
) The changing states or activities cannot, Sankara 
takes particular care to observe, con- 
stitute the t nature' of things. For, 
these are al ways changing and tran- 
sient, but tbe underlying nature is 
not liable to change. 1 Among other 
argumen t8 used by San ka.t'a to prove this nature, the fol. 
Jowing may be specially noted here. Sankara points out- 


Every individual object, every 
odividua.l 
self, exists for it8elf, as \vell a
 for other, 
(VCq and 
tI(f"f.,q). In other words, each 
individual hits a 
ubst:au tive and adjecti val 
exiliteuce. 'l'h
 OOP, Sa 0 kat a ob

rvesJ 
cannot be reduced into the other'. But 
an individual, in ord
r to exist t'tll' otlu
..s, 
musr first of all exist for itself. Jf an 
individual does not exist for jt
e1f-has 
no nature ,of its own-how can it come 
into relation with others and how can 
othel's evoke from it its states aud acti- 
vities ? You cannot say that finite 
individuals exist ooly by reference to 
something beyond them. Tbings cannot 


1. ''1pt".-q: f1ft111 
rq j 
f
ft1( \Qlt[; "tJ 
t1(:; .m 
r..ti1. Vqqit" (,0 "1°, 4.8.15) I 
"IF ., .nn f....'.... Q1I' 'lTf., tRTllPrt If" 1{!fV'1fWt0... " .. fI1frw:[ 
'II1tl1[ M' :"
tJ' I{W' " I "II r" fJft1lrfqc",: 'If
: riletOn:" ( IORIo, 
4.4.6). 
I 
I ,," Qlm: -.m_:-
 .'"lTwI1fr1fT", I ", 
,fitrw 
fc@t: 
8W1' "'
"ltff4 : lI"'t-II
"'" .1
'.lt. 


..9 Ifir" (1ffo 1111 0 
\no, 4t. 10-11). 
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be merely adjectival to one another. The 
lame identical IJevadatta (t
) comes to 
be designated difterently in relation to 
-different objects with which he comes 
into connection, but Devadatta does not, 
says Sankara, lose his own nature, does 
not abandon his identity, when he is thus. 
designated differentJy.- 


"t{'ft'
.11 ftr .. fitf -
1 'tR[trtq 'tRl1 'fit.-- 
1{'IiP(


Tl[ I 'Q1fiTS'fq 
i( t
:t 

ti 

ft1:1-1iq. 15(q
, 15(q- 


,
 
l(flll'n etc. etc. 
(itcu° \1'(1!f, 2.2.17). 


Making his position thus Sfcure, Sanka.ra now goes on 
to argue that the 1tatllre of the individual cannot be re- 
solved into its states and acti vi tieti, in as much as 
the nature maintains its ideutity and continuiby in its 
chauging anu succe
si ve states aud acti viti
s. H
 9bserves 
that- 


"If r., f1(
-eri{
,,",,'iqr ,,

. 
I 


flf"'
 q(flt' Jf
f
 611fR{" 
(
{, 0 'II'IIl, 2. 1. 18). 


CC An individual, simply because a new difference 
has emerged-cel'tain particuJar sta.tes and 
activities have been produced in it,-does not 
lose its own character and becomes sometbibg 
eI8e."- 


Elsewhere, he teaches tbat- 
,. You, will never meet with any particular IUC- 
eessivo .tatee wbiob are DQt interwoven ip ftDd 



t6 
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8uitained by, the underlying continuity of 
their real t nafure I_ 
I 
"
t"fi'ft'f,f1!(i(11tt f
ittn
1A:
""t" 
(1 0 '1To, 1.6,1 and 2.4.7). 
Yat.. euch is the perversity of the ordinary human mind 
that it forgets or ignores tbe presence and operation of 
the true self which underlies its successive states, and takes 
the self to consist entirely in its mutually exclusiYe states 
and activities connected by a mechanica] causal law. 
Sankara says that this is done by the influence of afJitl!J 1J 
or our natural ignorance. The ag
regate of these states 
and activities is the empirical self of the ordinary ignorant 
people and tbis is the only self to them. This self is stated 
by Sankara as the- 
"1ft'" 
tcf -1ft,.. ". finl{'e' et
" , 
4. i. 


The nature or the underlying ...
q of the individuahl, 
as we have shown above, is the real self and it is transceti- 
denta] or 

, to which its states and activities belong 
as to a centre. It is/ree in its activities, because it is 
a60fJe time and it has no antecedent in time to determine 
its actions. This agenc! is tbe true agency in the system 
of Sankara. Out of its own resources which are iDexhaus.. 
, 
tibIe, tqis real self can introduce an entirely new element 
in time, and it can chalk out a new path for itself, and 
initiate a new movement. Its vision is kept confined to 
its future infinite possibilities, and it is moving on and on 
in the direction (1f its Divine goal, for which reason it is 
caUed by Sstlkara 8S' nn.", (i.e., it is e8'.'ll
'atly Brahman 
in its nature). ' 
Wherever Sankara denies agency tG the lelf, i. Is 
always the p",ivI agenoy (if sach term can be used) of the 
empirioai $etl, 
adee aU its D1anifested activities are , ae 
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shown above, mechanicaIJy determined in an unbroken 
series in time. Sankara never denies anywhere the free 
active agency of thee underlying real self. I 


The Self i8 a R
al Ag
nt. 


The underlying 
C nature' i 8 a seat of 
power. 
( a) It i8 revealed 
in sen,iht7e and intel- 
lectual activities. 


5. We shal1 now proceed more particularly to show 
that Sankara regarded the real self 
as an active power, and its activity is 
It reflected in aU our sensitive, idea- 
tional and in other aspects of our 
experience." The following discus- 
sion will bring out the two-fold sense, 
in Sankar's system, in which the term ' agency' 
has been used, and will, we also hope, bring into 
prominence the fact that the Pure Ego is an active 
power, when it gains the perception of the external world. 
Sankara thus describes- 
" Whenever any of our organs functions, there 
are always two kinds of activ;,tie8 simultane- 
ously presen t there. Of these, the one is 
visible and the other invisible; one is transi- 
tory and dependent, and the ot
er is permanent 
and independent; the one works in time, the 
other is beyond time. There are two viaiona- 
"i n"-
f'eR:f(f f.-f1MT 
m, 

f1fi1it, q,unf?3
 ","- 


1 Bankara denies movement or change to the real self. He calJs 
such activity as 
n'ff1fi, i.e., in which the sense-organs, body, maMa, 
btltddhi, etc., etc., actual1y move. Boch actjvity he keeps confined to the 
empirical setf. "
rffl1fi
 1ft..: 
"1f'l'ft
4t.
 'q. .u1?tf«' 
",,","
r
" (if't°'1T:, 18, 66). These movements bE' calls.lIII1If?ll-Non- 
Ego, object. For, thele are really objects to the true self which uDder- 
liel the.e and connects these to itselt a. their 'subJect,' 
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the first kind is an action evoked in the mind 
througl) the affection of the organ of eye. 
This activity is transitory in its character; it 
appears, it disappears. It is a change produced, 
when the eye is stimu]ated into activity by an 
external object witb which it bas come into 
contaot; and it vanishes when the contact 
ceases to operate. But underlying this activity 
here, tbere is an eternal and permanent vision 
of the self, and this vision or activit.}, consti. 
tutes its real nature,-as heat and light consti- 
tute the nature of the fire. This vision of the 
self cannot be said to be produced, neither 
ca.n it be said to be liable to disappear. The 
former vision of the eye, 8S soon as it is pro- 
duced, is found to be invariably permeated or 
pe'1vaded by the latter vision or the permanent 
activity of the self which is con8tantly present 
and operative behind it. t Thus the two kinds 
of vision or activity appear blended together, 
and the ignorant unab]e to discriminate the 
one from the other, are liab1e to misrepresent 
the activity of the self as actuaJJy produced and 
as actuatly disappearing, with the appearance 
and disappearance of the changing activity of the 
eye. Hence, although the activity of the self is 
eternal and unchanging, it is held to be seeing 


1 OJ. alio: ".rtf1lWT ri: 
'-": I
 W1ftmr f1fttnfT 
r 
vmnf II' r:rri: ?"_,o ",0, 3.4.2. 
'I
q '1(1"" ..fq'-C

 


 
11tT r"

1 l
fiT 
lJ U If " 
t- 
"'1("
 
:
'" 1l1II1
;
""-'0 \1',0, 4.8.93, 
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wben the vision Qf the eye is exoited, and to 
 
not seeing when the vision vanisbes. This 
 
also tbe case with the functions of the other 
organs of sense." 


II! 


(Brilt. .BAi8!Ja, 8.4.2 and Ait. Blti8!1.a, 4.1.) 
Now, what do these remarks show? They unmistak- 
ably bring to light the important fact that in the percep- 
tion of the external objects wbat really perceives is the 
true self and that it is tbis self which exhibits its real 
agent8hip (",f
iif) in its activities of co'mparison.. dis- 
crimination and assimilation. Bankara holds that there 
can be no perception of a definite object unless tber.e is an 
active comparison of similars and dissimilars- 
"
Wl 
'f'TifT
;rpf8fl
... '..i tI'f{' 1M f

If
"- 
(af,,-O Wf'lQ', 2.6.) 
In the Brihadiral)yaka and in the Vedinta Bhisyas 
also, Sankara thus briefly describes the activity of the 
underlying self in the act of perception :- 
"I happen to receive two distinct kinds of 
sense-impressions when somebody touches 
me by his leg and next by his hand. There 
is as yet no discrimination, until the self 
energeticaily sets -to wo:rk to compare 
one kind of sensation with the other, and 
di:fIereutiate one from dissimilar other sensa- 
tions. These activities of comparisoD, reflec- 
tion, discrimination and assimilation are a]} 
operations of our intellect (lfw) which is a 
were .nstrufne'ie in the hands of 
he self; for all 
these activities are indeed my present changes; 
but these activities discover or reveal the active, 
selt as the subject from whom they issue. An 
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activity wbich distinguishes, an activity which 
carries the work of comparison and raises the 
sense-presentations to the level of di8crimina- 
tive consciousness cannot be a mere item of 
. 
passive feelings. By these activities the Ego 
is di,c6verea as the energetic 80urce from 
which the actions issue- 
"(Cf
. 
T f
- Jfrtt'"l
 : ?" 1.5.3. (1'0 
(O) 
Then again, so long as the self does not direct 
its attention to the changes received, tbey can 
never become the obJ'ect8 of our knowledge. It 
is for this that Sankara remal'ks- 
"
"'" 

, '"
, etic. etc.," (it° 
,O, 2,3.32.) 
All these reveal the pre
ence and operation of 
an active self underlying these feelings and 
activities, which maiutains its identity in its 
constant movement 1 among similar and dis- 
similar elements, and to which both the past 
and the present belong. We find Sankara 
remarking- 
"if 111 "'1"4" 'e: ' 
: 

m, q

ff 6 
1ft" I "ititct. 
rcr{-fl'itm ft-
.. 
-tfll' t


 
1
... 

gwn.ft "

T i
1ft: "
 
1fi
 


T[, 
l1Vflffff,,""
;II:JPI' MlI' 
f'rQ1TJJtirrQ 1l'f 
n1J:" (
1° 
1Il, 2.2.25). 


1 OJ. a180: (' 
Ii"
l
fcltf1f 

 
1fTf
IIi1l"""t
il\"ftr 

? If, 
f
R
t1l__ 
 
tlfl'''fq ",: I 
TS'ftr fftOfCf" "I ("'""
i\1T
') ".tcrTqtJ- 
qf.,.-:, 
 """,:",. 1Qft\'
. -rtm:' " (1 0 \1tO, 4.3.6, etc.) 
Of. " ....,..ct it 'PftS'
, 

 fWr('tR I 


 it 
,.. 
r;t 
"S""'
ru.r (1fA'Ufw, 21)" 
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The identity of the se1f which persists 
through its changing states IS implied 
in any exercise of memory. "To know a, 
flower by scent, we must remember a prior 
experience of it and discriminate it from other 
appeals to the same sense." 
"

TOO
 t
q1t:f(1ftf(f 
,- 


f
f1f 
1fi'f

flf 1fi"'J. 


-
:
T'? " 
These observations of Sankara prove that to him, the 
real character of the Pure Ego is not merely U a being," 
or "a knowledge "-but an "active power" and a 
80urce of activities. And this source cannot be pheuo- 
mena.1ised ; for, in .its absence there would be no percep- 
tion at all. 
In connection with this subject, we crave our reader's 
indulgence for the liberty of quoting 8 few other passages 
bearing on this important point. 
6. In the Gita (Chap. XIII, 12-13), Brahman's nature is 
described as neither aat, nor aaat- 
(b) It is revealed in tl d fi t 
ideationat activities. apparen y possessing no e oi e 
characteristics. Now, the question 
arises-Is atmd to be regarded, then, as a mere 
non-entity, a non-existent something? For, if there is no 
positive mark to characterise its nature, it is as good as 
non-existent-aaat. Now, we invite our reader's attention 
to the reply wbich Sankara suggests to this very pertinent 
question.- 
Ct No, you cannot say that .A.tma is non-existent 
or a8at (.
'1). For, there are 't°ndicative marlell 
by the help of which we are enabled to infer- 
we are assured of-its nature. What are 
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these indications? To prevent the supposition 
that the Atma (..,'1ft> must be a mere void or 
non-entity (
) the Gita proceeds to teaoh that 
the .Atma exists &'8-(1) the inner self (unn?if1) 
and &8-(2) the 80urce of all activitiea of the 
senses and the like." 
Sankara points ont- 
"Kri
l}a proves, by way of inference, the 
existence of .A.tma as the inner self thus :- 
There must be self.conscious principle (power) 
behind the insentient elements in activify, such 
as the physical body and the senses; for, we 
invariably find self-conscious principle under- 
lying all insentient objects in aatiliit!/, such as 
carriage in motion. Hands, feet .and the like 
constituting the limbs of all bodies in all pJaces, 
de.ri1}e their activit, from the energy i 1zlteren t in 
the knowable (
fII1) and, as such, they are the 
marks of its existence and operation." 1 
Sankara also says-that ".A.tma (
) reveals its 
nature through the upidhis (
tfTf,,) of external and 
i'otero.l senses, through the junctt"on8 of all the senses, 
tJill., determination, thoughts, desires, hearing, speech, 
etc., etc., i.e., the knowable <,"fliT) fttnctt"01t8 as it were 
through the functions of the senses. But does it actually 
fUDction? The Sruti implies the knowable has the power 
to accommoda.te itself to the varying functions of all the 
lenses. . ... . not that it actually p088C8868 swift motion and 


1 That which i8 the BOU,.ce of these activities must-itself be an 
active power. 8ankara ca118 it 
T I "nmtrt 1!it1(T
 tR,6(if, 
c(..,
 it 

 III ( 
., t Jnftwrr I "fP"I
 .. 

r-rt Ifl
 J. lr I (ff1' ftiJT' 

J1RftS'Rfw la
f

 " (
O 1((0 
G) I 
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such other activities." This is shown also by Sankara 
Qlsewhere by his remarks- 
...t. " 
"
".t'"
 1lCI ifi'Tlt,tci. if '« 

T I 
It does not imply that the self is to be regarded as merely 
, a being.' It does not mean that the self is not a power. 
It simply implies that this power cannot be phenomena,.. 
lised or reduced to its manifested activit.ies. This expression 
has been chosen to guard against the supposition that the 
self is subject or liable to transient changes or 
1fi1
sJ 
and to show that it is a fiff
.", power. 1 This power is 
constan tly present and operative behind the activities, as 
their free active source or 8eat-of whieh these are but 
partial manifestations, and these manifestations can never 
exhaust this inexhaustible source. These manifested 
activities are the indicative marks of their underlying 
power. In the Chindogya-bhasya, the nature of the seIf 
is actually called ,,
" or the source of power (8,12.4). 
And it is characterised as- 


"

qR" 1iSf0lfTi6:, (f
.:" 
...., 


('ffl'0 m O , 13.22) 


i.e., the source cannot be resolved into the activities of 
the senses and the like, but is present and operative in and 
through them, and is above them. This important trutb 
is expressed in the Vedanta-bhasya by the expression- 
u.,. 1fiT

 

ccf" (
O 2.1.9). 


1 "f,"1IiCfTf1(ft(il1f(f
 'JIf11ll'" 'fi'1f' 'JIfn<::-Q:Wt firf
" 
(
O 100 \tlo, 1.2). 
0/. ee '5fiI1'qafqr
: 
if. 
T
_i!f lJ: I 

 "'
, 1lNi1Wt 

$'''f''NA
r
t.J'' <
f"., 

.) I Vide 
o \tlo, 2.2.2, 
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that is to say, the under]J
iDg power (cause) cannot be 
reduced to, and identified with, its manifested, actual 
activities (effects), because this 80urce is inexhaustible and, 
as such, no one of its manifestations can fix it in a rigid 
form and be regarded as final. 
It is the influence of Avidy" alone which, as Sankara 
tells us, is responsible for this erroneous identification. 
If the cause cannot be reso1 ved into, or identified with, 
its effects j if the true nature of the indi vidual self main- 
tains its identity through its successive ehanges; if it is by 
QvidyQ, that we confound the underlying unity with its 
multiple states and activities ;-it follows, as the night 
follows the day, t,hat all activities which we find in the 
phenomena must be traced to their underlying self or tbe 
unity-as their 8ource. II ad Sarlkara reduced, like the 
Pantheists, the Causal Reality into its successive activities 
and states, then of course for the source of these activities 
we must seek the phenomena alone. But Sankara has 
repeatedly remarked that when an individual being or thing 
assumes different forms or phases in consequence of its 
connection with the things outside it, it does not lose its 
identity-it does not become something else entirely differ- 
ent from its own nature- 
"If ff f1(4
.tiffOi. 'f(
..,tif 
fa 
... . . .... .. . 
 
itf(f 1fRrf\t
ifTt[ ; 
(
O "(111) ,-2.1..18. 


It still maintains its unity, preserves its identical 
nature in and through these successively changing phases 
or differences. We must therefore Jook for the 8Duree of 
all phenomena} activities, according to Sankata, to the 
nature of the individual thing or the self which underlies 
tbese activities, and continues to operate through them 
una!eoted by them. 
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7. As in the inteJIectual, so also in our moral experi. 
ence, the opp.ratioDs of an active 
(c) It is NtJeaAea underlying seJ£ cannot be abolished 
in ethical and religio'lLS 
acti1)ities. or negated. We, here, briefly describe 
Sankara's method in the selection 
of tbe ends in our moral sphere. 
In the Katha-bbisya., Sd.nkara explains this method 
thus :- 


In his system, Brahman is both transcendent 
and immanent. If it be of purely transcendental 
nature, all possibility of comprehending Him 
would be shut out for man. He would be a 
remote and abstract being. But, fortunately, 
He is also immanent in nature and in man, and 
through this revelation, ma.n can com prehend 
His' nature' to a certain extent. Man seeks 
the realisation of the End inherent in his own 
nature. But if he seeks tbis end merely in 
the external mundane order, be will Dot find 
it there- 
"
 lff

": Jl'Cf

 m:, t"i - 

l
.re '" 1f
f
lf ; If '" 
 
tf.ff
 
Qo 



" , 


(
10 m<', 1.1.4) I 
For, outward nature, as it is, cannot be regarded 
as com plete and self-sufficien t. The rational and ethical 
human being seems to be the goal of outward nature. 
Sankara teaches- 
" f,;' . ..:) 
,

C{... ...
(.vrtCfi(q'" 

"'(itr

. iffff"- (n° 
,O, 2.4.11). 
Nature has supplied man with his senses and the 
nervous system, by which he is put into relation with 


14 
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the world. I The more his organs and his mind are 
developed, be is able more and more to realise the grand- 
eur of the universe. He must therefore seek his end 
within his own nature. The infinite Divine 
.dr-tbe 
Ideal of truth and beauty, etc., is revealed in man, and 
man is endowed with the capacity to reaIise it. ,But if 
man seeks the IIJJ
.. as it is found actually present in 
tbe human beings, and regards this 8S the final end, be 
will be disappointed. For, the in-dwelling 
.GllJfW.


 
is transcendental and it cannot be identified with the 
actual "ll'1

dJ as is working in the human beings. He 
must therefore seeki the "1it1ff-lIf;.r4t

 in the futul.e 
possibilities of man. It is progressively revealing in man 
and will reacb perfection in future. 
U Two Ends," Sankara writes-" one mundane 
Bnd the other transcendental-come to man 
indiscriminately for his choice. A II men are 
propel1ed by t,hese two goods according as one 
wishes for mundane prosperity, or the supreme 
happiness. These two are opposed and conflict- 
ing in their nature to each oth,er. They are 
therefore not possible to be pursued by the 
same individual at the same moment. One 
who rpursues the mundane good 
and regards 
this 88 the true end of his life, misses the true 
end of maD. These two are not easily dis- 
tinguishable by persons of poor intelligence 


1 "'{lfl1ft 

riif 9tl1fiTUC'{ ... ('It(4f1
tn iff fTeri'irln(t1rt 

if 
""I",." q" (,0 
o, 2.5.4). ".r


: '(f: Q
: i...

; 
 tI' 
fiIRn '
4
 :" (
,_, etc.) 'c
T
 M1rf1(lft1RQ 

:" (
O, 1.4.22), 
i.e. The individuals have their determinate character and mecmtng 
elicited through this interaction within 8 common coDnecting ground 
(
). 
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a.nd of irresolute mind. The truly wise man 
examines both the pleasant and the good-the 
mundane and the supra-mundane ends-as a 
flamingo separates milk and water j and having 
considered in his mind the reJative weight of 
the two courses, divides them botb and selects 
only the supreme end as preferable to the mun- 
dane ends. But the man o£ poor intelligence 
incapable of such discrimination, pursues the 
lower good, such as-cattle, sons, position, 
wealth, etc., for the purpose of gratifying his 
pleasures of sense." 


(Katha. bbls. 2.2.) 
Here again, the discrimination between the higher and 
the lower good, the comparison of the relative worth of the 
two courses, the rejection of the one and the selection of the 
other and the pursuing of the same until tbe supreme end is 
perfectly realised-all these activities distinctly reveal the 
presence and operation of an energetic self, not as a "mere 
being," or a " mere knowledge "-but as an active power. 
In spite of such clear expression of his views, is it not 
doing fA, great injustice to Sankara's system to hold that 
Sankara's pure Ego is not a persistent activity? We shall 
further speak on this supreme end later on. 
8. Plants 'and trees are looked upon in thn school of 
Sankara as a kind of lower organiam. 
(d) It is ret'ealed in T his S ch ool admits th e e xi stence and 
the construction of 
plant organism and evolution of four kinds of organism. 
anima
 organism. ' 
viz.-" i
8f, 'IJI'
8f, 

 and 
t'-f 8f," j 
Now, within even the organism of the plants, says 


I t. e. Those born in perspirat 1 on, etc., that which is born from the 
egg, that whioh is born from Beed or which shoots out; and that whioh 
is born from th e womb. 
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Sankara, is the constant operation of an active self 


 and its Power is to he inferred from the incessant 
movement of the sap (
) within the body (i.e., its plasti. 
city) of the plants and from the gradual growth and deve- 
lopment of the plant through its successive stages, till tbe 
full development of the tree is reached. 1 
Sankara in his commentary on the Cbilndogya Upa- 
ni
ad and in other places has distinctJy expressed his views 
as to the impo
sibiJity of regarding any of the stages of the 
plant deve10pment as 8tJpa ' rate and self-sufficient ("IJif.1) from 
the process of development of the plant as a whole. The 
stage of sprout ('151
'@.{
1) is seen to arise after 
the destrut'tion or disappearance of its antecedent stagoe, 
v't'z., the stage of seed (tft!f1
\8l1); but that does not, 
Sankara tens us, prove that non-existence or 
ij" is the 
cause of the sprout (1IJ

). The future possibility of 
the tree which is the final end 2 is present in its seed-stage 
Rnd other subsequent stages and this it is which is the 
real Ca1t8
 which has successively operated in brin
in
 the 
plant to its final 
tage or full development. In the 
BrihadiraQyaka bhisya (1. 2. 1), he explains his theory 
of causality with the help of the illustration of 1if1ff
1 
(a lump of earth) and its successive development into 


1 'c 

if 
 1Irqrq

if 
fi{ct q,.
 ,flfft iRi en
{t
. 

 ?f
 

m'" 


 
It
 
 

fC{ I... ...""Iill 
.-tft
r fC(r
'I" (C[ 
es"
... ...
(fifrifi'f: ...mr:" (.,0 ,"0, 6.10.2). "ifi!I 1:ftil 
fq
", 
1t" -ifflc 1IIIt
0, 1tF1f1tU , 
t Tha.t it is present as a future end has been expresled by SankarA. 
in the phrase-
rifCfrf
 JrI'tf:fl-CI,o 1.2.1). 
'6 is the end, towards 
which the 

 (i.e., the causal 8ub R tance, 'i
, in the present 
illustration) strives. For, the potter for the purpose of constructing 

, gave the Iff"..,. its successive shapes. [We shaH furtper 
ela.borate the ide& in the next ohapter. J. 
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"fZ (Jar). This is to be regarded as a, typical'illustra- 
tion which holds good in all cases of ca,usal development, 
in the light of the rules given in the Brahma-Sutrafl, 
II. 1.14-20. 


"
if 

q... 
f
" I... 
"
 'A'Tm-l'Ie{ {fe{, if 
,,
 
JflU<1q

"fCf" 1-- 
(
 '11°, 1.2.1.) 
In this way, tbe end is present in tbe cause from the very 
beginning and it is this end which graduaHy carries the 
real nature of the cause through its successive stages, 
until it is fully realised in the last stage. He says- 
"",
cr 
f

ln Qf
 
f" 1- 


(Ibid.) 
To realise this end or purpo88, tbe movement of the 
causal substance had begun in the past and this continues 
in the present, until it reaches its final rea,lisation in 
future. 
If we keep thit1 teaching before our view, we shflll 
be able to comprehend the real significance of the fact as 
to why in Sankara's system, tbe effect or the end is 
stated to be 'lltir1Wl (i.e., no other tban) from its cause. 
To understand the true nature of the cause, we must see it 
reaHsed successive]y through all it. 'stages of manifestation 
up tin the final stage, and no one of its stages ca.n, 
therefore, be 8eparated from it and regarded as something 
""" (otltt'r than that 'nature'). 
9. In the human organism also, in the similar manner, 
it is the self 8S on active power which, for the realisation 
of its fJurpo,e inherent in it ( q1
q1f 
( e) It is reveaZed 
in. the co"struction of fiff
,"1{l;"), bas built up the body. It 
,",man organi8m. h 
as brought into being certain, ele- 
ments within it and combined and organised them in 
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Buch a way tbat one and all co-operate to ,rea1ise ,a 
common purpose- 
'Cttf1lfiffl1
wt: 
'I
: .tGt.i(
: 

tlJ1lf1: Pr
 I ff. q1ft1Qf;fi'1f 
,-,
"wt, '"

 
,,

 
m I" 
("",0 tff1Q, 2.7.) 


In tbe Ka.tha-bhlsya, similar observations are found- 


--. 
,. 'W1'(II' '4Af
it'f tf(. *",f"R( 

R
 
""t1rt (i.e., 1K(
f1rt ) 


11t If 'It I 
"'VI 


. '...ii' JmIINt1f1fi:: 
v"f iQN1'( 
 
ft, 
m: 
1(, . mO'SItf: ," 1 
(
O, 5. 5),-- 


that is to aay,-the self which is ri (self-existing and 
self-working and having the 'reason' or 'purpose' of its 
being in itseJf) and which is "IJitf (i.e., which transcends) 
from these elements,-has combined them with a view to 
realise its own purpose through them, and thus tbe organism 
bas been built up. f 
The element! and the senses (and their activities) are 
called ri, because these are the means or mere 


1 The terms 
1fl (Swlrtha) and tt'U6 (Parlrtha) have been 
explained before, in the beginning of this ohapter. Sankara ha. laid 
down this as a general rule that wherever there is a combination and 
combined a.otivity, there must be an underlying power which bas 
. 
combined tba elements for tbe realisation of its purpose. "...ii", 


.."" '"
 '"f
 
q
 

'"""""."" If n." (1Ia O ",..) , 
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instruments through which the purpose of the se]f is 
realised.- 


c', 
*'rq1ftwrt q 
...... 
tn
1f fIf
"'q 
(1{
 I"
 
(1ft 0 '110, 13.22.) 


tm:tv, is the flff,,'" here; that is to say, the realisation 
of its final end is the fiff"", or the impelling occasion, and 
the build jng up of the body and it.s successive develop- 
ments are "Cl1f.n
.'fI'it1I, i.e., are brought about by the agent- 
8!tip of the self. 
Can a clearer exposition of the theory go further? That 
the self is an active power is thus everywhere shown by 
Sankara. 
10. In the VedAnta-Sutra and in the Upanishads, Brahman 
is described as At.... Jmr: (i.e., it is the 
Prll}a of the prll}a). That is to saYJ- 
Brahman is the underlying power of 
Pral}a (111"'), it is the controlling and 
directing power which underlies the 
PrlI}a.Sakti (1I1"llfw). This Pril}a-Sakti ( 
1IfW), in 
Sankara's system, has been held to be the first manifestation 
of Brahman's nature. Held by the underlying power and 
sustained by it., this Prll}& has differentiated 1 itself into 
the form of the 
bjects of the world and this differentiation 
is always going on. Brabman, in Sankara's system, 
is not a characterlei1s being; it has & distinct ftature, 
a cbaracter, & tI
q (swariipa), '@1\111( (swabhlva) of its 
own, and this nature underlies the differentiations of 


Branman-a seat oJ 
f>ower revealed a. 
Ftme.mover oj PrafJa 
in which it is reali8ed 
to be. 


1 This differentiation is in three forms of activities-.m.
f1Ar, 

 and 1InV;nr.. I All the.e are the interacted relation. and 
are grounded in the varioul activities of definite individuals which 
baY8 bee. brought lato O]0881t interaction by the eVerpre8eDt Prlna. 
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the Prin-Sakti (JlNllfw), untouched and unattesud, by 
them- . 
, , 1f1'lK'ftT
1f1

'e' " "anz:ra q1
'IZI2r' " 

..., .' "I'T, ,..,
 ., 
","


fl(@f'flfqj ... ,,'nN "
.itf,, 1ll1{ "- 
all these refer to the same truth. 
As Brahman is both a transcendental and immanent 
principle, it is revealed in the world as the differentiations 
of PraI}a: but still it is not resolved in to or 'identified with 
them" but maintains itA own unity or its own nature in 
them. This has been beautifully "expressed in a passage 
in the Isha-bbisya. 
, Held and sustained by the underlying 
Brahman-a ,,",If power-the Prana has 
differentiated itself-externally as the acti- 
vities of beat, light as e1thibited by the 
objects-tbe sun, the fire,etc.,and internally 

s the physical and mental activities of the 
sentient beings.' 1 
.Elsewhere. the underlying principle of Prana is called 
AntaryimI (
1fI
), i.e., tbe 8ustainipg power which con- 
trols and directs the Pril}..Sa,kti and its differentiation. 
In the Vedanta bhls18, one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the .Atmi is .tated as 111
, i. e., the control 
and direction of the PriQI, or which sets Pril}8. to work. 2 


1 "(ff..,
 fifRl"''fP'f.'n
 (\Cfil'ff1lfilRltt
 
 ) t ,"ft{ttr. . . 
"I'WiQ1fIr .t.-
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'm"''' IP{ 

'IJ... .1ttfieilt ...e-,....tfif, 
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1f1rWA
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., fW 
1I
-
q
fet(
, fiflfi,ffli'lT",...'tt 
iiI(
;it 
i1{ '1'1Ifit, 1- n 4. 
C&,",ct1( 
f.
q 
&i
'III
Mlu (;ft0 atl°, 10,8) I 
I "
. flft;d 1(11ff. '.if"' ".
vm'(.-r
"."
ar-'Jf1f- 

11'., "'
'It'It'I "t ,..
tl1fi1 .,,,' nfw" (
O
O, 5.S.)' 'c .,"'tttiPII"t 
c, 
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,11. ,One Vri
ti
ara reduced 
rahman or the unity into the 
differentiations of nama"'lriipa (if
q;). 
Pa'TItheitffTI refuted.. In this view J Bra
man was tbe wbo!e 
Finite self is not 8. 

e.re pha.e of Pan. and the differe,n ti$ tions of t
e ni
". 
theiatic whole. riipa including tbe finite individual 
selves were 100 ked upon as parts of t
at 
whole-as modes of its self-expression-as mere repro<;luc- 
tions of the whole. Reduci ng the unity into the plura1i
y, 
the V rittikira yet he]d, quite inconsistently no dQ\1.b
, 
60tn of them to be real. I This was a kind of PBtnt
eisp1 
qurrent in the time of Sankara. 

an
afa has, in several parts of his commentaries, 
,
aken particular care to refute this opinion of the Vrittikira. 
He argues that when the differences emerge, the underlying 
uni
y does not and cannot become reduced into them. 
The ,\1
ity does not, as the plurality arises.....,-as tpe 
differentiations of niUla-riipa arise,-become somethiog 

lse, IQsing its, own nature in tbem- 
" If f
 r,i1Of
 .{if1fnf. 


1( 
tci \11IRr... ... .. · 


6 
flf Jl1fff\1' ifTiflC'[ " , 


. . . . 'l"VI "111II(4'a 1{I(1i1it . . . mffl flfWlf:... 8cnr fVI1{," .,
- 
1{"'t::
 I 
f
"1f1: ft 'lfnr"., 
rr
19ff.lv.it flf"'
 

it; 
lP'n1t4ft 
1Plt
 (1"t1

 . 
?(t!1I'" (1°",°. 3.8.9.), ""t{Ii
f
 1ft1Q'
 1J11fIf- 

,," ('0 \t10, 9.1.2). 
, 
1 "If' ..pt
. ifll. ..
'-lT ftl(iWifr q.
J q.if-crq:r
?llifl If11frtef ; 

: 1lm ifrifr
-
fq' 

1f ?" (it° \1'1°, 2.1.14). 
" Q *f
 Offr
it--.rr"'1f'G": .6 . 
 Q1IRCt .".""(teN ; 
 wit: 

 S(
(1f.t, 
, 

 
r"t 
1.
'ni .r'
: (i.e. 'ftifttct)"- 
.,0 \110, 4.3.30. 
Also Viae ..0 \110, 6.1.1., and 
 ",0, 1.1.3. 
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, > I 
J_ , It'retains. its u
ity, its own 
haracter, 'it's separate 
s
b8ta.ntial life, behind these differences. In criticising 
Vrittikara's opinion, Sankara shows that when the 
,unity is 
thought to be entire]y reduced to multiplicity, 
the former cannot retain its disti nct character-the 
'separate life of its own. For, it is now to be found present 
-in .the form of many; it has now become composed of 
(I'81rts-'1it.rfif
. 1 The unity, of which the V ri ttikara 
stiJI's'peaks, is an abstract nothing-a mere empty logical 
-abstraction. For, it has no existence except in t/he 
multiplicity, because it has no nature by which it is 
recognisable apart from the many. It is a contentless 
'abstract idea in genel'a). Hence, Qrgues Sankara, it can- 
not be held to be reaL It is a mere unity of collection, 
an aggrega.te of parts. And the parts-the differences- 
of' wbich the whole is a mechanical aggregate are 
disconnected parts with no organising prii1ciple to connect 
them. The parts-the differences-the multiplicity can- 
not also, in this view, be held to be real. For, mere 
differences with no real organising unity behind them 
would be an unreality. There are mere differences, 
haphazard changes-with no purpose, no plan, no end to 
gov
rn them. And Sankara asks-how can such paJ;ts- 
'differenoes-stand with nothing to connect them ?- 
"'it f
 'fifU'fitili" f1Iif
 


I"Ii.l 'fQef1Qf{ ff ; 
if f1f "55f 
t
sfq 
, , 
' fl(
I

T ' 

" I 
" "'I(tt.,
 'f

1IIf' 
1t1"\f1 f'{ 

'q 
({" I 


\, 


1 '1Nf 
'"'* ":- 
I.I\Cft ..n
., ,iTtt 1fT1ff«f: f
' "Tnn 
... .. - ..... ".... .." t 
Pf(1(W1' 
 1......1fiTGlJl1:N-fin'q: "IfT'ffIT.
.(_0 ,"0, 1,'3.1). .. 
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, The finite selves, too, being mere phases of an indeter- 
minate whole would have no character, no real life, of thai! 
own. They wonld be liable to be driven, like a ship 
without a rudder on the bosom of a stormy sea, by the 
gust o
 each impulse and passion which find them. Mare 
parts, mere differences, un related to, and separated from, 
any org'anising unity behind them are, in the opinion of 
Sankara, unreaI.- 
" 
T?I{ifr 
Q, 

 

cc1" I 
"if Cfi'T,
T

q 

fi{V
T'; ?fiT
 
9- 


if" , 
In this way Sankara, in his criticism of V rittikira's 
theory, has shown that neither unity nor multiplicity can 
be held to be real. Both of them must be declared false 
(

). 
Sankara again asks, if one is reduced to many, how 
can both be held to be real? One and the same self can- 
not, he says, be regarded as-posses@ed of qualities (many) 
and also devoid of all qualities (one). There t,/ould thus 
arise mutual contradiction (f
". 
Tf
(Cf). 1 Yet such 
absurd supposition would be the irresistible consequence of 
the theory of V ri ttikira who regarded both to the real, 
But this absurdity does not at aU touch the position o
 
Sankara. In the earlier part of thie Chapter we have 
shown that the Infinite is present in the finite individaal 
and that is the true self. It is present as an end-a possibi- 
lity-which is the guiding enel'gy of his life. It is this 


1 "f1(
1{
1(f


, f
f((m-tfit' f1!(fffuf
" (1?t 0 \T10, 13.12). 
" f",,,

 
,f1f
-q1fi

t1ll1f: 1I(1(itT ttI4Id\f1'tt11 ' f1'4tq,. " (..o
o, 8.&.1). 
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seJf which in rel.tioti with other individuals and the 
environment 1 becomes manifested as the qualities and 
states of the finite self. When these states and qualities 
are erroneously aeparatea from the underlying self and 
treated 88 a se1f-existing and independent reality, these 
becotne unreal. But under no circumstances can these 
differences (many) or changes remain 8Cpa'fotea from the 
self, because they are to be f,aken as manife,eat
.on8 of the 
self through which it is gradually realising itself. 2 


I Environment-i.e., the dit'lerentiations of Prll}a in the form of 
NAma-riipas of the world under the oontrol of Brahman behind it 
(see section 10, pp. 111-112). 
t This is the oelebrateci 'Sat-klryya-vlda' (
T
) of the 
Vedanta Philosophy. The e1!eots or ohanges produced reveal the 
n'b.ture of the cause. In the M4ndukya-Bhlsya Sankara has told 08 
that it is the manifestations which throw light on that which is 
manifested. The nature of the underlying reality is to be rea.d in the 
manifestations. If, therefore, what is revealed is taken to be unretd 
-non.existent-then it can oome into no relation with the und'er1ying 
Reality. For, to be related there must be two terms of relation 
(11lT
"'CCfRt 
11(

) which must be both real (if 
q,

 


1
' ). 
Otherwise, the causal Reality would, 8.S 
T
firf, explains the idea, 
tti'elf prove to be u.nrea.l, and thus Brahman would be an unreality. 
c,
 r. RtrirIf 1IT
.-nJ-sjTirr
 
f

 I m

 if 
 
4'
.
 

-

 
"fq _"{I" 
For this Sankara has said-"
TfI 
T: 
Rf"':, if 

 ,

'1' 
(
 m O , 2.1.18). Hence the future e1!ect (end) ea:iBtB in the' nature 

f the cause 
N. B.-1'he changes cannot be separated from the cause a.nd treated 
&1 something self.existing. For this important fact, compare- 
cc
 
T.\iI ifT1A[q 
Jfrita, 
 'F
 'IrT (tt
,f.f rqR:
'
1J 

V RfTf_itlr " (ft° 
o, 2.6). 
'
 Offr(f

 1( 1fi
: en tt...I."f4ct8
A : JI
tf... lifr.- 

T 
" 
t1'..., . 
(JJ o \110, 2.6). 
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f1Mit e:, Ir1n 
,'tMt 'R'u 
(t' .r 0 , 1.6.]). 
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The connection of the finite individuals with ODe 
another shows that they all depend on a. common gtound 
--an ever-present .conneuting principle (mqr1(f,.-) bringing' 
all into closest interaction. 1 Relations imply the interac- 
tion of the individuals and, we have seen, 9 these indivi. 
duals are something for them8etv68 (

), ere they can be 
something to one another (
fft:t-
). The individuals 
have their determinate character 8 elicited through interac- 
tion with other individuals and the whole within which 
they exist. Brahman is immanent in all individual 
centrel, yet does not reduce these centres to mere phases 
of its own, as it is Transcendental also and therefore 
distinguished from the elements it connects. 
In the theory of Sankara, therefore, unity is not to be 
reduced to multiplicity, but unity contains multiplicity 
which cannot be aepa1'ated, from it. Multiplicity is not 
8elf-existing and independent (
"f), but is its revelations 
and hence multiplicity is incorporated (
fq or Jitcf) 
as its 
{lJ1re88ion8 in the unity. 
There are other arguments advanced by Sankara 
against V rittikal'a,'s theory of pantheism, but we have 
held them in reserve for future treatment. Hel.e, we 
would place before our readers only one or two other 
arguments which have a direct bearing on the finite 
individuals, Sankara has clearly shown that the indivi. 
dual selves cannot be mere parts (
) of an all-inclusive 
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"(2.5.4). Vide p. 111 for 1{1
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2 Vide p. 84, seo. 3, of thi. book. 
I , ide p. 91, 8eo. 6, of this book. 
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1O"ole; for, in that case, the whole, i.e., Brahman would 
lose its own C nature' or _
q' and will ha,\,e to come down 
h
re to become a mundane ji va (

); and Brahman 
would be affected by the pleasure, pain and other experi- 
ences of the parts. The finite individuals also will have 
to 'lose their own 'nature' or 9
 and disappear in the 
pantheistic whole. 1 . 
12. Before we conclude this part of the subject, we should 
like to place on record here in this connection two other 
arguments found in the Vedanta-bhas.va from which it 
would appear that the idea of abRorption of the individuals 
. 
(.
8) in the Infinite whole and treating them as mere 
phases of that whole-was far from the mind of Sankara. 
We shall fir8t invite our reader's attention to the 
passage where Sankara is considering 
Relation of 8ft
 to the relation between the Infinite (1Iw) 
n. 
and the finite individuals (8t
s). 
The relation is thus expressed- 
"JIftr
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T
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Sankara argues that the individual self (
) cannot 
be 8eparated £ro
 the Infinite I which is present in him, and 
treated as a self-contained, independent entity (1JI1'
). The 
individual Jivas are always to be regardeu as 
1I"l (reaUy 
not other than) from the Infinite from which they have de- 
rived their know]edge, action, everytbing. Neither can they 
be taken as mere phaa88 of tbe Infinite J because the Infinite 
is 'IIJ"l from them; i. e., because the Infinite has a being of 
its own and is thus distinguished (
) from the indivi- 
duals. As Brahman is transcendent, there is no necessity 
for suppressing the individualities of anyone of these. 
(a) We shall now come to another passage where the 
individual Jivas are described as th.e 
" reflections" (
TiI1
) o
 the true self 


Prativimba theory. 


behind them.- 


"'1'Tm
 'Q:eJ 

 
: 
rRfit:, 

lfiTf
 I 
if 
 'Q:C( 
T
r(l{, ifrfq 

ii" (
(o, 
ro, 2..3.50). 
We all know that the reflected image of the ,sun is but 
an imper
ect and partial manifestation of the sun in the 
sky, of which- 
,
 it is a reflection. And the image shows 
that 
here is something behind it-the 
original sun in the sky-whose reflection 
it is. In this way, the actual individual 
Jiva is bu t a partial and imperfect 1 . 
revelation of the Infinite true se]f 
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which is behind him. This Infinite 
cannot be reduced to the individual 
self, as the sun in the sky cannot be 
reduced to tbe reflected image. For 
this reasun, Sankara says- 
, " 'If 
 qt( 
nr, "1fta' 1!fitlf(
 " 
o, 2.3.50. 

.e., neither can the individual J1vas be ia81jtijisa 
with Brahma.n, nor can they be regarded a.s something 
otll" titan Brahman. 
(
) In another passage in the Vedinta-bha.sya, Sankara 
bas explained this relation with the 
. Illuatr&tion of a help of an illustration of u. Juggler 
juggler ("t
) and 
his tricks. and the tricks exhibited by him. 
S.8.nkara writes- 
" A Juggler was exhibiting his tricks before a number 
of spectators. People saw that a man holding in his 
hand,a shield and sword climbed up to the sky and they 
all took this man to be the real Juggler. But the 
i fact was' that the man whom the people saw playing in 
the sky was the production of the 'fT1lT brought into being 
by the real Juggler who st.ood on the ground invisible to 
the speotators. In the same way, the tru e self of the 
finite individual is Brahman which underlies hidden 
behind the actual Jlva. 1 


1 'Cllfirr
ft 
 
 'q'UJT
:"'

 '
T' "f 1!fm'T 
T I 


." 1I.1('t"'1 1I firm;nmrWJT<t '1JIli'T:' I 
 1mrT
: q-
 
-
. 
 
'''''1r
 
:, '1 1l'f JiT
 trofT
. 
fifw: 
: ," 
<_. RTOt 1.1.17). 
TmsAlsQJ)OOVI in . 
tf$J"'\11'" t-"fI'
rv 1;J1JJfiM: 



: 
. 
".L"'
.I1Q. :'."' 
IU1"1 
: "I''''I';''If.(t
 , 
J q1{ 
_: ........ 
1tTlf 1R f4rRf: aU (1.6). 
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Now, the sum total of the states, actions, passions, 
im.pulses, etc., constitute to us the actual finite individual- 
the It Me" (Cf'\ "-m1ll tctfCIf
! : fif,",,",,"). We take this 
sell to be a separa.te (1JIfiff) and self-sufficient reality exist- 
ing on its own account, utterly ignoring the real 'self 
which is present be hind t it unaffected by these states, etc., 
and distinguished from them. But the states, etc., can- 
not be separated from the real self behind and treated as 
an independent rea.1ity; they must be viewed in connection 
wit", 2 the true self as it, revelation, through which it is 
expressing its nature and realising itself. Separated 8 from 
the underlying self, the states, etc., become unreal. 4 The 
readers will note that it is in this sense alone that the 
finite self has been declared to be unreal in the Sankara- 
vedinta. lS 
We must change our outlook and think of Brahman 
or the absolute Reality alone which is revealing in 


1 " Jfl.drq
q -
: Jof..
tt. " (
o \'fTo, 2.12). 
I OJ. "if 

,
t{1( : 
 'f'{'{-
T...
arht:" (
.,.) , 
s "'fnft
 
1f1fitrt, ' (14tt.fa. " 
rlf 
"-1fi
o 
o 4,9. 
fI "
1JJ ifftT 
, 
r5fJfT 'fiftiPi.' ifq 
"-1ftCJo 2.20. 
, 
[For, they would be mere crass plura1ity, there would be DO 
purpose, no end in them.] 
5 The illustration of Juggler appears to us to be more appropriate 
than even the illustration of 
-
-Q-. The illusion of a second man 
(whom the spectators saw) was produoed by the POWef' of the Juagler 
who stood-invisibJe all along unaffected by tbis iUusion. In the case 
of 
-ri, the illusion of Snake is not produced by any aotion of the 
rope, it is simply a subjective idea of the people who see. it. [The 
'man' ought not to be thought of as an independent reality, but 
onty a8 a production. 'of the Juggler and this would be the real 
view there.) 
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o.lIrselves J and of our states, etc., as its mere 8%pfeuions. 
This is the true tfR:1f1f
 view. W e nnd th us tbat the 
lofinite tJ ue self cannot be r
auced to, aDd identified with, 
the aetual individual le1f. Suob self is UD real , Sankara 
would say. 



· OHAPTER III. 


ON 'I'B8 FALSITY OF THE WOBLD. 


.... 


1. A charge has often been brought against th
 
Adwaita system of philosophy to the effect that in thi
 
sebool the world haa been treated 
Oontributory oauseS J d 
of the widely ourrent mere Y as an appearance an as an 
opil1ion about tbe iHusion; tha.t tbe object world, in 
falsity of the world. 
this system, is an " unsubstantial 
pageant" having no tI stuff of reality" in it. ADd this 
they say, finds an appropriate and admirable support in the 
short but sigBificant line of the old Vedantic Professor 
GougapAda- 
"q 'flfi ayijf1av.n "' 'If.", t 1llllZl I" 
, ,. ., ..... .-. 
The current belief in this respect is that Sankara's 
theory of Adwaitavldn unmistakably teaches us the falsity 
of the world,-that Brahman being considered to be the 
only Reality, everything else we find in the world must 
needs be unreal and false. From a frequent use in the 
commentaries 
 of Sa.nkara, of the terms I , MayA.' a.nd 
, AvidyA,'-it has been hastily conck1ded that everything 
of the uniyene must be MiyA...maya-illusory. The 
employment of some similes, in the works of Sankara, 
8uch as the similes of the Juggler and hi. Jogglery, of 
the celestial oity in the sky conjured up by a magician, of 
the desert and the mirage, a.p<;1 the like bas 1en
 no in- 
considerable help in corroborating the idea thus formed 
of the multiplicity (,,
) in the world a8 unreal and 
a mere tippMftlnee. ICl hat aot heeD felt 
e to 
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carefulIy examine the terms and the contexts in connection 
with which they occur. No need has also been felt 
to scrutinise how ,Sankara himself bas explained these 
terms and similes. Now, we feel it incumbent upon us to 
test the ground with caution, upon which' such dogmatic 
assertion about the falsity of the world and its diversities 
of nAma-rupa.s :."If-1N) has been founded and to see also 
if the alleged unreality finds any real support from the 
. , 
writings of Sankara himself. 
2. Those who care to go through the commentaries 
of Sankara will find out that be has 
) 
Three ol&8ses of mentioned three distinct classes of ob-- 
objects. Analysis of 
their fundamental and jects, each possessing characteristic 
distinotive features 
does not favour the features which distinguish each class 
idea of falsity. of objects from the other class. Thi
 
important classification can be very easily gathered from 
various portions of his Bh
syas and it has a most valuabl
 
bearing upon the question of the falsity of the world which 
has gained such a notorious currency in his name. 
(i) The first class includes in it such 
objects as are generally known as- 
rabbit-horn (l[1{-f
tmI); barren-woman's 
SOD (1P'1lt-g1f); and sky-Hower (

- 
",,,) I-and the like. 
We find 8anma employing the term 
alil&a ("""'II), i.e., 'false,' 'non-existing,' 
and the general term a8at (,,
't), i.e., 
'unreal 
 iD cODnection with these objects. 
(ii) The objects falling under the second class 
are generally known as thiDgs like 
.
q 


a "1'bele are all imagiDaf7 objeot. 
nju.red qp :b'y_ disea.ed far:,.oy. 
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(i. rope a.ppearing as a snake); YJf.-(
:t (an 
oyster appearing as silver; ,,-..:.

..1 (desert-. 
mirage) j aDd mr'f-
Tf@fitf (the sky appearing as 
blue) and the like. 
The term (a8at) 
, i.e., 'unreal J is sometimes 
applied to such class of objects. 
e iii) Then comes the last class which comprises 
the created phenomenal objects of the world, 
i.e., the nama-rupa8 (ift,,-
s), i.e., the changes 
(
.
s) in all their diversities which we find 
in the world. 
After enumerating these three classes of objects, t 
Sankara teUs us that the objects designated under the 
first chiss, viz. the 1{1{-
, etc., etc., have a peculiar 
nature of their own. They form a separate class distin- 
guished from the two other classes of objects. (4"'or, these 
objects are of such a character that they do not work at all 
in the world, that do not serve any practical purpose of 
men. We cannot put these objects to any practical use 
at all. Why? Because, Sankara observes, the things 
which bave nothing to take their stand upon, which have 
no permanent ground to sustain them and which are not 
supported by any underlying substratum-must be fa18e j 
since such things can do us no practical good ; they would 
break down, they would not work..,...in our varied experi- 
ences of the world- 
" If ft 'fIf
1mtfi ' fm
 ilI

1

 "1 qan
d " ;}'to 9.4. 

" rt 'PT.i:
fft1
msfq 'fi,
l

T' 1RPt=r "-;n° ifno 6, 
o 13.14. 
" (t ... 
"'t if1t
 {ftT$ 
, 
, tI
1ttf"'l Afif1iw ' '''

' 

 "-1R o 2.20. 


J Whatever is presented to the oODsciousness may be oalled aD- 
'o
jectt' 
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In respect of these obj'ects, Sankara's remarks rUD to this 
e:fIect ;- 
The objects like 1{1(.

, etc., etc., have 
no pr,:or cause from which they a.re 
prodaced; neither these objects are 
sustained or supported at the present 
moment by any underlying cause or 
, being '-these have no underlying 
ground upon which they stand at 
present. Again, when these objects 
disappear (in future), they will have 
nothing-no sustaining ground-in 
which they will merge. For these 
reasons, such objects must be pro- 
nounced as really false or ,,
.. As 
there is no underlying 'being' (
 
or 

) to support them, they must 
be ' non-existent' things. Hence they 
are not true; they are false.! 
But such is not the case with the objects which are 
subsumed under the second class; viz, the objects 'l"",-
, 

 ...,ti, etc. We cannot, Sankara remarks, call these things 
false or 

.. in the same manner as we call the obJect. f 
1l1l-f1m., etc., etc., as false. Why? Because, Sankara 
.arguel- 
Such things as 

-
q, 'l",.
&flf, ete., 
cannot be said to have no permanent 


t "
: 1{1(-mr
'
: '
q

fCt'-
..,"", 2'6 I Again- 
" 
-
 if 
--'If, 'fff.J?TT mq 'ernrit' -,",0 111 0 
 1.6. 
"11 ff 
.ro ,rwr
, 'AT1I(' \W.n
1IiJ
..,,1fir -.a.lf{T - 

If, 
t-ro 
 '
,' '
m' 
"-
o m"I(, 2.1.18
 " 
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ground to sustain them as long as they 
appear,- 
" If 
 .
1QI1fi'T<Pitfq 'fifU
:' \TPJ(fifr" 1- 
i.e., none of these is f1f

1f; that is 
to say, the prior condi tioD of the snake 
was the rope, i.e., a8 the rope appears 
as a snake, the priol' underlying grounrl 
which gave rise to the form or appear- 
anoe of the 'snake' must have been 
the 'rope.' A t the present moment too, 
the ground which sustains the appear- 
ance ' snake} is the 'rope.' Again 
when infuture the notion of snake, on 
the dawning of the correct notion, will 
disappear, it will merge in its under- 
lying 
round, i.e., the 'rope.' t It is 
eviden t, therefore, that these objects do 
not resemble the objects described 
above, viz., 1I1l-f1l1(1
, etc., in respect 
of their t unreality' or 'falsity.' 
These objects, viz., 
.I-
q., etc., cannot, 
therefore, be declared to be 'false' in 
the sense in which the objects 1{1l-f
,., 
etc., can be so declared. 
Now, Jet us consider the character of the third class 
of object. enumerated above, viz.,-the empirical objects 


1 " 
 
iIf" TYnI':'
. ';zn;-2''''
'' 1-6 · "
 
 
"Glqlftt I 


I
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(i.e, the evolving changes (

s) or the nlma-rtipas 
(if(
s). Sankara points out- 
these objects agree in an important respect 
with the objects described above as ( .rw. 

, 
,,-

, etc., etc. These changes 
(

s),-these empirical objects have a 
prior cause from which they are produced; 
during their sustenance at the preaent 
moment, the same identical causal reality 
underlies and sustains them; and in future 
also, they will merge in the same under- 
lying ground which sustains them now. I 
Thus, it will appear frt)m a comparison of thesd th ree 
classes of objects with one another that, as regards the 
underlying sustaining g'round, both the last-mentioned 
classes of objects agree with one anothet
; but both of 
these differ from the first class of objects in this respect. 
It necessarily follows, therefore, that if you call the firat 
class unreal or false (as Sankara has just1y called them), 
the other two classes must, by implication, be real 
Now, what is the net result of this discussion? The 
objects known as 1(1(.f

, 
1fi11l.1fV", etc., are the only 
objects which may, as the above discussion shows, be 
designated, in the system of Sankara, as actually false 
or unreal. Why? Because, these objects are the only 
objects which, as has been proved by the above-mentioned, 
arguments, do not even serve the practical concerns of 
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our life, because they have no prior or present sustaining- 
ground upon wbich they stand. 
Tested by this 1ine of argument, even such objects as 
are known to us as 'Vf"-
8Rf, 
.. -ri, 
-"
.T, etc., can- 
not be reg-arded unreal or false, in the Sankara system. 
For, can the snake, as has been seen in the above illustra- 
tion, remain separated from its underlying substratum, 
viz., the rope? Can the mirag-e stand, even for a moment, 
8eparated from the surface of the desert? I 
It follows therefore that the man who has, thus, taken 
pains to prove the reality of such things as 

-
q, 
"
-,, (1r.2qCft, , etc., will never feel inclined to regard the actual 
changes in the world-the empirical objects-the nAma- 
riipas (1f1".
'=I'S )-as unreal or false. But Sankara is not 
yet satisfied by mere comparison, by mere exhibition of 
the points of agreement and disagreement among' the 
three classes of objects. He haR gone further. He actua.1Jy 
teacbes in expre8S term8 the fact that the reality of the 
empirical objects is even more pronounced tban the reality 
of such ob jects as the mirage, the 8ukti .'ra.iata and the 
like- 
" 
f1QJ1liT
Q"''lJT) tR:1fT
1f
 
Nt" " (
o meQ) 2.6.) I 
Elsewhere too, while describing the created subtle and 
gross 
 elementS' ('L
t'J.
 q
1i
) of the worJd, Sankara 
calls them-" 'ftfl" or ' reals,' and the underlying 
Brahman &8-" 

 
Ri "or 'the Reality of the reals.' 8 
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How can Sankara call the created empirical objects unreal 
or false? How call tbeil' existence be denied? Because, 
he has laid down the principle that" ,vhat is produced 
from something, from a prior C being' -cannot itself be a 
, non-existent' thing. For, a t non-beiD
' cannot be pro- 
duced from a real C being.' " J As we can know nothing 
of the Causal Reality (i.e., Brahman) apart from its effects 
up0r) lIS, the effects or the products must be ' reaL' 
In this way, the empirical objects or the emergoent 
cbanges have been regaarded as real obJects, in the system 
of Sankar"a's philosophy. Yet, most people have hastily 
concluded that the \vorlel is regarded false in this system. 
It will be seen that it is only in comparison with the 
Absolute Reality (q
f{1
 ti
) \vhich is none else but 
Brahman, that the phenomenal things' rnay he designated 
a8at ("'
i1) or C unreal,' which therefore means-' relative1y 
reaL' 
 
It is to be regretted that the critics of the Sankara 
system have not cared to consider properly these weighty 
arguments to be found dispersed in the Vedanta-works; 
but they have, from the mere mention of the terms in the 
Bha
yas, like 1Ii{.f
1(1"', 

fEfct\r, etc., etc., jumped at once at 
the conclusion that the \vorld is false in the Vedanta. 
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8. To another reason, the current belief in the falsity 
of the world may be traced. Sankal'a 
has, in more than one place in his 
commentaries, compared the experi- 
ences of our waking life \vi th our 
dream-experiences. :Finding this com- 
parison, most people, without feeling- any necessity to 
pause to wej
h carefuBy the observations of Sankara 
recorded in these places, have run away with the idea that 
as the dream-experiences are known to everybody to be un- 
real-to bave no objective reality-the waking experiences 
which have been likened to these, mu
t be equaH,V 
unrea1. But we beg to in vita our reader's attention to 
the two most important pas
a
es wherein this comparison 
occurs and to reg uest the readers to follow us, with a vie\v 
to find out how Sankara has expressed his own views on 
the su bject. 
(a) Ji"irst, we should like to refer our 
readers to the fa mous passag-e in the 
Brihadaranyaka-in the story of Ajata- 
satrll and Bitltiki where an elaborate 
description of the dream-state and its 
experiences occurs. And here also is 
recorded Sankara's view of the sense 
in which he regards the waking and 
the dreaming experiences as ' unreal.' 
If our readers follow us patiently, it will be as clear as 
daylight that Sanks.ra never regarded the objects experi- 
enced by us to be unreal. What he looked upon as unreal 
is an altogether different thing. 
Sankara thus observes- 


Our waking and 
 
dreami nR'-experi en ces 
compared: comparison 
does not Bugg-est the 
falsity. 


When a man falls asleep and happens to 
dream, he finds himself, say, to be a king 
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'" 


actual1y sitting upon a royal "tbrone- 
surrounded by his people, ministers and 
servants ;-with t he maids fanning him 
and himself enjoying various pleasurable 
and painful experiences. Now, the cogni- 
tions he receives, the activities he per- 
forms, the states and feelings he enjoys 
-these are all his dream-experiences. 
Are these experiences to be taken 
as constituting the actual' nature' or 

q 
(swariipa) of the self? or, is the real nature 
of the self to be regarded as something 
which is distinct from these, and which 
maintains its dz"stz"ncf, identity and unity 
in and through dreaming experiences? Is 
tbis {Cf15'q (nature) to be re
arded as the 
aggregate-the mere sum-total-of these 
experiences, or does it possess a nature-a 
, Self.hood '-distinguished from these? 
Sa.nkara declares that these experiences 
cannot constitute the self; the self cannot 
be resolved into and identified with them. 
What the real self is cannot be reduced 
into its states and activities; for, these 
are not its W
q or "'1'

 I The rea.l self 
is that which experiences these things, 
unaffected by them; and hence it is the 
8fthject to which these stand as its object, 
and these are erroneously attributed to the 
subject as its 'nature' or 

q. Such is 
also the case with the soul's waking 


. 
experIences. 
l-Iel'e towards the close of this discussion, Sankara hILS 
employed the teltm-" 
f1lQ"11f1 t,: i.t., (non-existent.' 
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and the term-" iiIS(19.1l
fi;1Cn" : i.e., C falsely ascribed to the 
self J; and these two teru)s have been used in connec- 
tion wit.h the drea.m-experiences. These two terms 
are, we are afraid; the source of immense mischief created 
in respect 
f the idea of the falsity of our world. 
. 
experIences. 
But the readers will see that Sankara never says here 
that wha.t a man experiences in his dream is false. He 


'c 
n1{
'If 
fCR[il1ifT 1lC1' 
iff: " 
That ls to say, these experiences do not 
exist as his 'J5Ilm
(f, i.e., as his 

q or as 
the 'nat
t'e' of the self. These are 
falsely regarded as the nature or the 
8waTupa (

q or 'IIIt

(f) of the self. 1.
he 
erperie'llCe8 of both the waking and the 
dreaming states of the man cannot be 
his 
rR
lf" i.tJ., cannot constitute his 
swarupa. The' nature '(
q) of the self 
is what is di8tinct from these experiences; 
and this nature underlies these ex- 
periences, without losing its own identity 
in them. t 


. 
Here with a view to preclude any possibility of 
a mistake, Sankara. records three reasons showing that 


1 In his cOlnmentary on ifrQJ
1fi1f
1'rr, 

 JliIR:. (2.8), Sankara 
....., 
has shown both the waking and dreaming experiences as 
([-unrea). 
But the reason given for it is the same as here. They are unreal 
because they aIe regarded as
, i.e., essential property of the self. 
In realitYt these experiences are not 80. The self seems to be 
affected (i.e., become m..) by these, but reaUy it stands apart from 
these. "'If 
:fQ., r1li!J 
r

: ,...
 rf1f'al
q ._
m 
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the real nature of the self is llisti"ct from its experiences 
and the latter cannot therefore be regarded as 
VI11J.lf of the 
self. The experiences are his; they are not he. Why?- 
(I) .QI
nr-'rhe8e experiences are the objects 
of tbe self. 'l'hey are what the subject 
experiences, to which the self directs its 
attention. The knower must be distinct 
from the objects known. Hence these 
known objects cannot constitute the 
1Iature of the knower. 
(II) v.rM
.
l1in
-These experiences are 
by their nature transient and changing. 
They appear, they vanish and they are 
succeeded by other ex.periences. Such 
being their character, how can they con- 
stitute the nature of the self which is 
permanent? 
(III) 

.

.
fit"(qt
-'rhese experiences 
are elicited from the nature of the 
self by the external or internal stimu- 
lating environment upon wbich they 
depend. But the underlying self is not 
dependent on anything and Qot pr
dl1ced 
by any stimulating object like "1l
rN," 
i.e., the sounds, toucb, etc., etc. 1 
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The self is therefore distinct from its experiences. 
We see, now, tha,t the experiences of the world, as such, 
are never regarded by Sank8ira as u ureal or false. The 
unreality only comes, when the self is en tirely resolved 
into these experiences, and when these are taken to be 
the nature (
1"'
") of the self. 
(b) In a similar passage in tbe Chindogya UpaniEilad, 
where a similar comparison between the waking and 
the dreaming experiences occurs, Sankara very forcibly 
expresses his view sa,ying that their apparent unreality 
lies in their relativity, i.e., in relation to the dreaming 
experiences, t he waking experiences may be ca.lled unreal 
and in reJation to the latter, the former may be regarded 
unreal. 1 


" 
TV

rq,.
ffiCt, if 
: 1"-8.5.4. 


But both kinds of experiences must be 
regarded 'feat respectively 't'n the£r OUYJl 
8}JnetCS (
fC(
,{Ct":) 1- 
" qf
tfitSfq 
. 

C!(, 

i
'tVr
"'" 'IffT 
 Cfif
f
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-
TO 
1'GQ 8.5.4. 


4. The world of ifTii,
s has frequently been 
described as £1Ze.rptz'cabte-
f

 
The world is neither -in the Sankara bha
ya. We find 
ab80Jutely 
 nor abso- 
lutely 


(
f.,

1ft
). such sentences as tbese-ift
qt!f..'If.'. 
illTIi(frOllTti?fT("
 if' (t'l(q ritJ(qT
T",f
Wit" ' 

'W qR:.,rmr
oit
lf
r
rW<t(q' Jff(f
 " (
O 2.1.27) I 


1 Here compare 
o 
lo 2.2.29, where similar conclusion has been 
drawn. 
J Vide also 
o ",,0 2.1.14. 
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The reason gi yen for cbl,racterising- the wor1d as 
" inexplicable" is to be found in the expression- 
(f\q
TiJf
.

 I 
This expression means that the world is neither abso- 
lutely 
n[ (i.e. 1I1r), Dor it is DOt-
1[ (i.e., something 
absolutely different from Brahman), and it is therefore 
inexplicable. 
If the readers will call to mind what bas been said 
about 
at (

) and Asat (

) in Chap. I, the real signi- 
ficance of the expression (
 rif
'q.n f{) win come out. 
From one point of view the world will appear as real or 
'ff, 
and from another point of view it will appear as unreal or 


't · We have seen there tbat prior to actual manifesta- 
tion, the world of ifT
s-existed in Brahman in undHfe- 
rentiated condition and so indistinguishable from Brahman. 
But as the differentiation
 began to arise, some 
"Q- 
something new-some difference-beg
n to appear. But 
the difference whit'h arose was in reality not something 
altogether different (1II"f) from Brahman, but is Brahman 
itself. For, it was nothing but the manifelltation of 
Brahman's nature. 
So long as the world is regarded as existing in 
Brahman in undifferentiated condition, it is identical- 
.qfitw-with Brahman-not A
wr or "Fill' from it, and so 
long it is real or 
q:. But as soon as the world is diffe- 
rentiated, there is some di:fference-


 or ir'f also. In 
the Chindogya" Sankara remarks that prior to its produc- 
tion, previous to its manifestation, the world was real- 
. 
'(.1 But when it was dHferentiated 01' came out of 
Brahman-when IfT'R{tJ actuaJIy appeared-wt' began to 
look upon it as something absolutely different from 
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Doctrine of causality 
elaborated. Relation 
between unity and 
multiplicity does 'Lot 
imply falsity. 


Brahman-as fit"", or 1Il;f.J-&S something self-existjD
 and 
independent. Taken in this way, the "'1I1iQ is l1nreal- 


". But from. a hi
her view, from the 'q1unfti. 
Itandpoint-
q is not rea.lly different or .. from 
Brahman, t but inseparab1y connected with Brabman. 
Thus from two different views, the 'I1ft1iQ or the world is 
both real and unreal. Hence it cannot be said to be 
ab801utIJly real or unreal. We in our .f


, always 
8eparate tbe efiects (
1
S) from their underlying ca.usal 
reality (1fil'{qr). This is our 6Qtrf1rotr-state. But even in 
our 1Q

rotr state, we mnst try to change our outlook and 
look upon the world from the 'q'RfitfP)CIi point of view, and 
then the 
1ft"(
S will appear standing' inseparably con- 
nected with their cause (
ll)-the underlying Reality, and 
not something" seral'ate. For, the underl.ying Reality is 
being expressed or rea1ised throu
h them. 
The readers will find that Sankara does not den.v the 
existence of the world as such, he only wants us to treat 
it not as ."l from Brahman 2 or something seJf-existent and 
independent. This is Sankara's view of unreality. 
5. The theory of causality as e]aborated in the Vedanta 
Philosophy by Sankara which is 
known 8S the Sat-karyya-vada 
('n:
nit1ft
) has not, it appea.rs to 
us, received the attention which it 
deserves, and such scan ty and 
superficial treatment of this celebrated Principle of 


\ "if f
 
CfT'C{fq f
 1fitdJ' 1fi'f(.tiff'

. '
..' 1{f'ff" 
(it°, 2.1.9) , 
I For this, the world-the IfT"'iq-has been stated as 'lfTRI1{lf 
in several plaoes. It means-' not 
 from Brahman.' cl. 
U"
6T" 
1f

. " 
t4l1Iqft1fir1(qCf-IN1"'rfC(
 'l'lil
rrt .".,. 1tf........ .
- 

q.T1'fWRnflfllf
: " \ i'0 \110, 1.3). 
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Causality is, we fear, responsible, to not an iuconsiderable 
extent, for the current views about the falsity of the 
world. 
In a previous chapter we have giv
n brief indication 
of this theory, and here we desit'e to elaborate the idea of 
causality further in the light in \v hich it has been elucida- 
ted by Sankara himself. 
Sankara, it will be seen, has, at the very commence- 
ment of his discussion, slJlitted up the theory into 
two distinct parts and l
id it down as a genelal ruJe 
that- 


" tll'ififltcr SfT.r 1fiT
 -1IiRqr?t; :, - 
1Indr
 .I
"""
', '" tJ 11'
"
 
11'f(Cf. t " 
-it
, 0 \t10 2.1.9. 
(I) The first part, viz.,-'If 
 
n
q
 1fit'-1fit1tlii 
im plies that the cause or t he causal H.fa1ity 
is dilJtinct from its effects or its successive 
cbanges or manIfestations, because it has 
a C nature,' a. 

,., selfdom 'of its 
own; and it cannot therefol.e be re8olvf'a 
into, or identified with, tbe effects or suc- 
cessive changes emerging from it j-it can- 
not therefore be regarded, to use Sankara's 
own mode of expression, as becoming 
something other than its own nature 
(.
q) when the effects emerge from it 
. . 
In 8ucceS81on- 
" .... r" 
C(
""'ni'.. 1!f
' \'Am 
... ...v 
flr IfRlAflfr"r
 "- 

o \1',0 2.1.18. 
If you violate this part of the teaching, 
a great fault wiU vitiate your theory, 


. 
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viz., the causal reality would consist merely 
in its effects, ,:.e., the sum-total of the 
effects (parts) would constitute the cause 
(the whole). In this case-Brahman 
would be all, and all would be Brahman. · 
(I I) The second part of the theory, viz.- 
"'ftldl{il "efil

T("rci"-implies that the cause 
is no doubt distinct from, and independent 
of, its effects or the emergent changes j but 
the effects (Cfitdl) or the successive changes 
cannot be absolutely 8eparatea from 
their cause and regarded ag independent 
and self-sufficien t 'things' (
-tJ), each 
complete in itself- 
" 

 "'" 'lff:lfTqr(1f
r
 \'{
frr, 
 ft'1f 
'\1IiJJr
' 
'e:, Clen 
f
iff 


 1.6.1. ('0) ," And-" iff
 '

1W1f' 
f'4.ru ifTiI 
fV(f
, tfiT
4IJT
 
'
rn

' 
rC(: Cfirdr
 " I 1 
'l'he effects are called 'II"
 from their cause. That is to 
say,-as the real' nature' of the Cause becomes gradually 
manifested or realised in these successi ve effects, the 
Jatter are mere means, instruments, for the reaJisation of 
the' nature' of the cause. 2 It is not therefore possible to 
separate any of the effects from the underlying cause. 
For, these are merely the phases, 01" stages (t3
1"'" '"
) 


1 Vide 2.1.14. it 0 
(o, and also ,0 
o, 1.6.1. 
lOur readers will rt'mem ber tha.t in t he Vedanta the self i. 
known as 
T", i.e. purpose, and everything else besides tbe self is 
known as - tR:r1i for the rea1isation of that purpose. This point the 
reader will find discu88ed in Ohapter II. 
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assnmed by tbe cause for its own manifestation. We 
cannot, therefore, regard any of the stages as something 

. or independent and separate, as if existing on their 
own account.- 
" \riit1

 (The cause) V'fio
'!{ Cf
T: fct
T: (the effects) 

m: 
:... ...'If '"' 
 'fifAt
' 
. I£ft " 1 
....J 
I n this way, the effects are called in the Vedanta &1 
'llfifi'l (ana'lt!Ia) from their cause. 
One of the Tika-Karas ampJified the sense of the term 


 (Anan)'a) by stating- 
" (fiRqT({ 'ierC1t-
"'ll1it.f
 
l
, if "fJ 
Tfm{liJqrl " I 
'fhe created world is not absolutely identical with 
Brahman-its underlying cause; but the world has no 
separate beillg apart from, or independent of, its underJy- 
iog ca.use. ThQ,t is to sa.y, the world is entirely dependent on 
Brahman and inseparable from it. Noone of the successive 
changes can be separated from the under lying Causal 
ReaJity (i.e., Brahman) which is constantly present behind 
each change, unaffected by it; and no one of its changes 
can be regarded as so tnany independent' things '- 
" if f
 '

ri if' fCf'fitU "(i{ 

({f
 I " 
" q
1t,1icr: CfiI
CQ'
 'V.Jftf{
..,' 
rlf: 1If(

 " 
- ( QT 0 m1!!f 2.1.14 ) I 
Sankara has, in this way, eXplained and elaborated 
his celebrated Causal Theory in his Vedantabhasya and 
other places. 
6. The readers 


Refutation of Pan- 
theism does !lot 
favour unreality. 


must remember that we have already 
referred to the theory of Pantheism 
which was associated with the name 
of one V rittikira and which Sankara 
took particular care to refute. Some 


I Vide '0 
, 0, 2..i.ll, eto, etc., etc., and ito 
ro, 2.1.14. 
I The Bhlmati remarks- '.: if 
T\i'Rr, f1Ir'!f 
 ...,ftlrntt-
1it'r 
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of the arg'uments empJo)
ed for its refutation has been 
coDsidered in t,he earlier Chapter of this book (p. 68 and 
pp. ll
.) 18). Some other arguments are 
iven here. 
While treating of Sankara's own vi
w, we have found 
that Bra.hman bas a 'nature'- u
r.r - of its own and it 
is not liable to change (

RJ 'f1ftJTftJ
r
). And 
froln this 'nature,' the world-the dl'fferences of nlma- 
riipa.-a.re produced. In the finite self also, its states or 
qualities are elicited from its 'nature' by its interaction 
with the environment. 1 When these differences emerge, 
the underlying nature or t!I
q does not lose its identity, 
nor does it become entirely reduced to these. 2 It conti- 
nues to maintain it$ unity-its identical nature-in tbese 
successively elnergen t changes or states. 8 
The V rittikara entirely ,educed unity to multiplicity 
-Brahman or the self to the changing' nima-riipas or 
states. Thu8 he made Brahman or the 
elf a
-'II(it
I",1fi, 
1
.e., rom posed of parts. But yet, most inconsistently, he 
looked upon hoth the unit,y and the multiplicity to be 
equalJy real. 4 
But Sankara, in his criticism of this theory, very 
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2.32.83). "'q
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pertinently asks-when you reduce the one to the many, 
or when .vou reduce tl1e many to the one, how can botA 
be declared to be equaIJy l'eo,l r lOne of them must be 
an unreality. For- 
(a) If the unity is entirely reduced to the many, the 
many would be the only reality and the unity has no 
separate existence apart from the many. The unity would 
be merely a unity of colJection-a mere aggregate of 
disconnected parts. The aggre
ate alone stands here, with 
no 8eparate unit, behind to connect it. There would be 
no real unity, no plan, no purpose, no regularity (f
1f 
JlWIf'{ ) in the world. As the Bowers of a garland fan 
when the connecting string is removed, so the successive 
differences of nAma-ropa without any connecting identity 
passing through them would fall to the grund,2 as 


f1f
 has so beautifully stated. 1'hen again, as the 
unity i
 a mere logical abstraction, the nama-riipas-the 
many-would stand unrelated, as an independent whole. . 
But how can there be nama-rupas at all, without Brahman 
on their background? For J it is Brah man as the cause 
of whicb the world of nima-rupa is the production. And 
without the subject, how there can be an object? Who 


1 Of. " " 1f
 1tefif
i( 
.f. ...f\tf
ci' 
1t 
 fq
'I"'''ccf if 
m
 tJf

ri vrfftlT " (.,0 2.4.13). 
"if f" q1fi
'tt {1m 
r
nf4tfif';&(tII;q", <rf1'tR'
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R
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f

-q (
O 3.2.11), 


Sankara elsewhere shows thel e ran be no co.cwdinfl.tion between 
Brahman and the world. "
. _.ir" 6r
llfrf'eftfi
r?( 1Ifr1l:wr 
..C{m, 
lrt 
ff

-li'nfC{ " (
O 1.3.1). 0/. aI80. 0 , 3.2.29. 
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wou Jd combine the series of his states and call them to be 
hia OW" ? 
(6) If the many is reduced to the one, if the nlma-riipas 
are changpd or 8acrifl
ed to Rrahman, the one or the al1- 
inclusi ve whole ,,'ouJd be tbe only reality. Everything 
of the world. all differences of nama-rlipa, the many- 
would be equa1Jy divine, all would be Brahman; there 
would then be no differences betwef:n a saint and a sinner. 
All distinctions, all it<{s, will, as Sankara justly remarks, 
disappear. 1 There would be no hig-ber and lower, no 
m
 in the objects of the world. 9 The finite selves would 
be mere phases of that whole and therefore would have no 
freedom and r
8ponsjbility. 
In this way, San kara has shown that hot! the unity 
and the multiplicity cannot be held to be equal1y real in 
V rittikira's theory. In Sankara's own theory where there 
is no question of reduction, no such absurdity as noticed 
above can arise. In his own theory, the one is the reality 
which has a 'nature' of its own and which cannot be 
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reduced to the .any. ADd there arise. no need a)
 to 
declare the unreality of the existence of tbe many, as in 
tbe Vrittikara's view. 'l'he many is the faotor which is 
inseparable from the one, in and throu
h whioh the 
nature of the unity i. reaUsing or manifestiug itself, 
and the ma.ny-the world of nima..riipas-is to be always 
taken in in,eparable connectt"on with the underlying unity 
of Brahman as its stagel or means of manifestation,- 
and not e.
 a separate and an independent whole. '('aken 
8S a ,eparate whole, the world would be an unreality. 1 
Now, we find, as the result of this exposition of the 
Vedantic theory Qf causR,lity that we are not to resolve the 
prior causal reality into its effects, i.e., the created nama- 
rt1pas with their infinite diversities. If we do so, the causal 
Reality would lose its own unity or itA Swal;lulva (
r1f), and 
with the succe8sive emergence of the differences or changes, 
it would itself be
ome 80methin
 absolutely other than its 
own nature (i e. 
). Brahman WOltld hecome the 'World, and both 
would be entirely irlentz"cal. Sankara caBs such world unreal, 
jal8e,
. For, in that case the world would be the only 
reality. Everywhere hPo has held tlte world and the changes 
( 
8) to be unreal and false 'tn this sense only. He has not 
negated or abolished or denied anywhere t.he existence of the 
world and its cha.ng-ing f
1IR:s, as they are, as they stand. 
In the case of tbe finite self and its states and activities, the 
theory holds good equally. If the finite self is resolved into 
its successively emergent states and activities i-the self will 
become absolutly iae11,tical with these and will thus become 
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Oertain terms, phra- 
ses and expressions 
examined. Examina.. 
tion does not favour 
falsity_ 


something other titan itself; such a self is unreal 
and false. 1 
The fact is tha
 Brahman as well as the Jiva8 maintain 
their own nature or q'G:q' and preserve its unity and identity 
in and through its successive states or changes; and tbese 
emergent changes are always to be considered as self- 
evident 8tage8 ( 

 ) for the manifestation 01' realis8- 
tion of theil- underlying Q'
q ; for, we have seen that it is 
Brahman which has manifested itself as its other and 
therefore the otber is not absolute, but only itself, and 
consequently they cannot be separated and treated as 
something absolulety distinct (
) 2 from Brahman. When 
they are so treated, San kara would at once ca.ll them 
unreal, false. I n no other way, he is prepared to label 
the wor]d and its experiences as faJse. 
7. There is quite a large number of terms, phrases, and 
expressions, very widely made use of 
by Sankara which frequently occur 
in diverse places of the commentaries. 
These terms, phrases and expressions 
bave, we are sure, contributed mllch 
to give currency to the idea of the falsity of the world. 
For, these pbrases and expressions, when detached from the 
context in which , they occur, convey the meanings which 
apparently may be taken to favour the idea of falsity. 
But fortunately, Sankara has, in every case, taken good 
care to give a clear exposition of these phrases and expres- 
sions, from which we can, if we feel so inclined, gather 
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their right import. We now propose to present them to 
our readers with a view to show that a great injustice has 
been done to the writer of these phrases, terms and expres- 
sions in understanding them in a sense which was far 
from the mind of the author. 
(a) Let us take the celebrated expression- 
" if r '" f 
 
 ..; fift'H
T, iffif
li, 
'l frr

.lq 
(@l'f , " 
We come across this sentence for the first time in 
the Chandogya-Upanisad where .Aruni Uddalaka, that 
vedic teacher of high renown who founded the celebrated 
Mortar-Doctrine-explained, to his son Sweta..ketu, with 
the help of cert,ain familiar objects of every..day-use in the 
household, the relation existing between a causal substance 
and its effects wbich are successively produced from it. 
rrhis sentence attained so much importance in the subse- 
quent vedantic literatut'e thaL one of its phrases formed 
an integra) part of an Aphorism in the Brahma-sutra,1 
and Sankara himself made use of this sentence in several 
parts of his commentaries while engaged in giving an 
exposition of the vedantic causal theory. In view of the 
eminent place which this sentence holds, we shaH here 
try to arrive at the true significance of this expression. 
Uddilaka was telling his son that the causal subs- 
tance-the clay-produces from it several transformations 
in succe

ion to which specific names are applied-say, 
the plate, the pot, the cup and so on. A lump of gold 
pt'oduceA several forms out of it to which we apply specific 
names, 1,iz., a bracelet, a crown, a necklace. Now, aU 
these so-called objects, the transformations, the changes, 
(f
T
) are, declares Sruti, absolutely dependent on the 


Vide the Aphoriem-2.1,14. 
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specific words people choose to apply to them. But 
these are in reality nothing other than-ifr1N"
-the 
class-name, i.e., ifT1ta.
T1Wff to which they belong as insepa- 
rably connected. This is the relation between a genus 
(
"Tif() and the several species (ftriNs) subsumed under it. 
Sankara, in his commentary on the Brihadaranyaka, 
records his opinion on the relation which exists between 
a 9(J1lU8 and its species. Sanka..a remarks there (] -6.1) 
that all the (1l'ii{fetiT?fr:) specific words are but the differentia- 
tions of one ifrff-'6T'fTi1r- 


" . 
.... .. 
ll. Cfi
if 
 I etr1f.., 
T II .. II 
1(
-
rifTif.1"T(!fi{ I 
a-'ft- 
ifTfJ-f
i{
r
t Cft


 I (.,0, 1.6.1). 
The class-name or the ifTif- 
It1I
 is the cause of the 
specific words or the ifTif-fc:tit'-ifs (individual words). It is 
the ifTi{-
HifT
 which divides itself into, differentiates into, 
the specific words and binds them to itself. t And these 
ft1

s cannot, therefore, be taken out of, separated from, 
the ifTi{-
Ti{Titf and treated as self-sufficien t entities (
). 2 
Why? Because these are a11 included withi'Jt 3 the 
,i{TiQ 
and these are mere phases, shapes, forIns, of that 
TiJ1
 in 
which it manifests itself- 
" '-fIffltii tTf
iI
T: eRT: I " 
, 
" f
i1:
,q] ,'I 
1",,1
 
ift
r('{ , J - 
Sankara concludes that when t.he 
T"rif( IS taken, all 


1 "ifriJ-
lifriQ1?{ 

f. ifrifTfif 
"jJ
T 
Cfct'" {
!(ifr
ij
r;rTfif 
"' 
ffl
firf 
f
\t

' if mt 

 fiff
 

,.
. 1{

 \ " 
I "
'llfiT
: f

 (If't.1iT,,;

nr " ( qrciffiffiqqr" ). 
8 "
{(
 r'f 
t
 Cfir
Tq: 

 
i I. ..
.. 
P.1 iIliii'
f,r, 
@J') 


 '[(f1:({ (.-r 0 7.12.1)." 
" 

,f1i' f
 fq1J.

 

'a " (
, 0 7.4.1). 
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the 
i(1rs are taken along with it j for, it included them 
within it t as its inseparable parts. It is the 
TiIJ which 
sustains i all its A
s and it is, therefore, not a.t all 
possible or reasonable to 8eparfJte the latter from the 
former, looking upon the latter as so many independent 
and separated objects existing on their own account, 
which all of us most unreasonably do under the influ- 
ence of our 'ffCRfr. Regarded in such a, way, the so-calJed 
objects would be unreal, false. 
Now, in the light of these suggestions made by 
Saukara, the sentence-" 1!(T
""'. fftr
T, if
; 'If,,.
 

id "-means that all flfifi'T
8, such as the earthen cup, the 
plate, the pot, etc., which are all dependent on 
TiIt 
(CfT"'T
ifJ{),-to which specific names or words (Cff'al!, 1:.e., 
gl(flfi}-err:) are appJied-are, properly speaking, only iff1N-ll, 
i.e., 1fT1i-
T1ir
 8. And this {fffl'Tiff is reaI-Wf.T-in t hem, as 
the c]ay, i.e., lI(1[.
n:nifl is real in the specific differences, f,iz., 
the cup, the plate and the pot. Hence the f
s, i.e., these 
specific objects cannot be ta1ce1t 01tt of their 
"Tifl, cannot 
be separated from it and regarded as so many sclf. 
sufficient entities. In that case, if separated, they would 
be unreal-"RJR'f Yet in our practical life (
Tf
-state), 
we always regard them 80. 4 But in reality-from the 
trfUfTfti1ti..stand-point, they e,re not such independent (
, 
f1nnI') things, but they are only 
",Ti'f1; for it is the 
T1nif.J 
which sus
ains them, 
n"'iff which includes them in itself 
and which expresses its nature through them. 


1 
T
 "iir
1f 
f1!(i-en: 
AtCi(
 (1o 2.4.7). 
I '
r"r"f' 
TRRI
Jf?{ritwf f
 f
ihrfi{ f
f
 "A:f1m ' (1'0 1.6.1.). 
a The aftl:r. 
 is in '1f"1 ; ifT
 must therefore mean "''''''rtf'\ 
i.e., .Ufi((fIf1Ift.f
 I 
, 'lIIJ
r'
 1{ 


r
" 'qIfRf ' (11 0 'fro 4.5), 
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The readers will see that this is tbe real explanation of 
the celebrated sentence according to the light thrown by 
Sankara himself, and this explanation does not at all make 
the fif1fi
S non-existent or unreal or
. Sankara wants U8 
to regard fiAir
s to be taken always i'lt connection wit! their 

ritlwhich finds its expression in them-and not aeparatc(l 
from it, as so many different objects. We have no right, 
says 
e, to sever their connection or relation with their 
underlying m1IT"f- which is their causa! substance. Thus 
the world ought Dot to be taken as aeparatea from the 
underlying Brahman and regarded as a self-sufficient 
whole existing on its own account. The world would be 
unreal in this sense alone, according to Sankara. 
(b) Let us now take the e:xpressions- 

 Q'ftirt ir<tr-AU this is Brahman j 


 
.'-AJI this is Atmii ; 
f
 

 

"T(ifT-AlI this is what is !tma j 


A superficial reading of such expressions 
as these cannot but leave in the mi(
d of a 
reader an impression of the absolute ide1t- 
tit!! of Brahma.n with the world. But we 
would request our readers to turn their eyes 
to the three main places in the Vedanta- 
bhilsya where 
ankara bimself explains 
these expressions; 1'iz.,-the autra 1.1.25, 
S u tra 1. 8. 1 , and S u tra 2. 1. 14. t 


I. In fact, in the first seotion (commencing from aphorism 20), 
l800nd seotion and the third section':"'in all these sections (crr?{) 
of the first chapter of the Vedanta sutras, the readers win find that 
the real sense or sucb terms as 
, ","'WTIf, 
flf, if'RrIt", 1(rq, etc., has 
been disoussed. It has been concluded that these terms are Dot to' be 
miataken for the mere phenomenal objects of nature. They are a1] 
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Sankara's idea about 
may be summarised 
observation :- 
" fCP'i'T(S",JTR aUT
QJn,qj "If fiyft:
-i-'(ff?{t 
fiflQ'
,' 
err 
....., 
, 
 .

 .em I ' CWTdN Cfi"r,qrr
 

f(ff(,". film 
(f:fTff: ," 1 
Sankal'a in these places, does not at all 
absolutely 'l'dentify Brahman-the causal 
Reality-with its effects (fc{
T'). The effects 
he takes in the relation of ,,
 (ana1l!/a) 
from the cause. \\r e have already Axplained 
the sense of 
 from the standpoint of 
Sankara which we ueed not repeat here. 
It does not mean pure identity. Such 
being his expJanation of the phrase- 
I 
RT q-f'1<=l irQ,' we bave no wa.rrant to 
regard the world with all its changes 
(f
1fi
s),as absolutely identical with Brahman 


these expressions 
10 his following 


derived objects; have derived their existence and activity from Brahman 
- -the causal Energy which lives in them and sustains them,-whose 
purposA they serve ('r"(frifttr
Tei(c( G'i). San kara has shown that these 
are all effects, Hnd can have no self-sufficient being of their own, apart 
from the being of the causal Brahman which reveals in them. 
1 In Batra 1. 8. I. also, it has been shown that Brahman oannot be 
resolved into the ohanges of the world. Hence Brahman is to be 
regarded as a nnity unaffected by its evolving changes. 
"'If 1fiTdtJJ
-
f1fe: f
fQ 
rNlr'''
err 
'firt

 J"...
 
1fJ1f
T 
fQ "IrAn '[fir I '
cit. 1fllm';jf 
1Jrqrrf"
r<t "TTltYf 

rff ; fft fif1(.;fim ifT" I " 
In Bntra 2 1.14 also, the effect! are shown to be 1JIfif';ff from their 
cause. '.iW
" "'f(--
 
,' 'q iff.,.r

 f
'-all theRe are cited 
as examples of that theory. The inature of the cause gradually finds its 
'.pre8sion in the effects. Hence the effects cannot be separated from it 
aM 'fBgarc1ed as something 
 or independent. 
Buch .8 thB Bense, everl/where, (JJ these ph'rases. 
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regarding the world as the only reality. The 
real nature of the cause is transcendental 
(

)1 in the system of Sankara, which 
underlies all its products. And it cannot, 
as we have already seen, be resolved 
into its products. 
It is Brahman which realises itself in the 
form of the world. Hence the world can- 
not be absolutely identical with Brahman 
in Sankara's philosophy. B The world is 
simply to be taken as the means through 
which the underlying nature or \Cf'5tf of 
Brahman is being realised or expressed in 
higher and higher forms. 3 
(c) It is not infrequently that the differen.. 
tiations or the created nama-rftpas (ifTif-
q-), 
-the changes or differences that are 


1 "
fCI...1fiT,q'r
 efiT 
fd"'f4.l
 " [i{0 I{1°, 2.2.26 ]. 
".

ftf fQttil'
T('{ " 2.1.14 tR.1rf
 I 
Sankara has nowhere applied the term 'cause' to tl1e mere antece. 
dent in time. "ifr
l

ifr rnrT
T 


Tift: 'lfn
qr
 ctl1
it " 

 
 u 
(
O 
,o 2.2.26). 
I Compare the faulous phrase "
T

"

 "-i.e., 
neither (ftCf-.absoJute1y identical, nor 'lltill
 absoJutelyother. (Yide p. 186) 
OJ. Bhlma,ti-'if 'tJ 
 if'Sf, (f't 
, (it°, 1.3.1), 
s "

fiflf:l'
 

q
Tfif 


"1f
({
 <f
R.I' 
.1(f1fi- 
f

: '\..

 " [
O 
To, 1.1 .11]. Continuously higher and higher differ. 
ences emerge in Nat1ire, as an InexhaustibJe (
) and perfeot prinoiple 
stands behind nature and is revealing itself through her, 4'"" f

,r
 
 

."

1{ ."
-:C 
Tfif

 a:rrf<f: ["<f1'l'], if {J m ft1[ 'Tf41i I... 
?f'n 

fq 

{it...


 {fl. ..
{,. 
 "C1
4r( "
m 

" 1,..
", rf"ct
I4.l f1f4if
iCftm:" [ ij't0 ,"0, 15,,] 2 ]. 
"
fq 1It

 
fl
!f.tit-'fl
f", "'ffftr 
t.p, mJ 8I".ft'l ,- 
\
1f 'efr
w" [,0, m O , 5.1.1]. 
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emerging in the world have been caned 
in the Bhisyas as- 
"'1f'fVT. Jf
"I
 Tfiffr-brought about or 
presented by A vidyA ; 

f
-1fiftllffl'-fancied or imagined 
by A vidyA. ; 
'lJf
11WI1fi-consisting of A vidyA j 


V,frUNfl 
q-(nama-rupas) as- 
cribed or imposed by AvidyA j- 
and so on- 
Now, these phrases, to all outward appear- 
ances, imply the illusory character or 
unreality or falsity of these changes- 
these emerging nama-riipas. But such 
meaning, jf adopted, would militate 
against the entire theory of Sankara, 
as we shall presently see. 
For the tl'ue meaning of these phrases 
we would refer our readers to Chap. I of 
this book (p. 45) where we have shown 
tbat Sankara. in commenting on the 
Taittiriya U panisbad observed that as 
A vidya belongs to nima-riipa 1 and exists 
as a property of our intellect, t it is under 
its influence that our intellect ('Iliff:"".) 
always takes nima-riipa as an essential 
property of tbe self (
T
).s In 


1 ""("
-tl"lr

 m,f1(i, ifT"
Cr '" iflfll'4'if " I 
I "AiAnf


i ( i.e. fWl
 ) 
Tf
... """':ifR:"
 It , 
· 'c '""
 'II " " I.
..n ...
 '" 

 

 'qroi 11f- 
...,
!'t .fWit, if 

 f
fQt1,it l' ,-
o \tI0, 2.8. (

:=' 
. 
 
."Iaf\t
 , 01. "c
'-
.1If
f1:rt" -
,_
 .,0 ",0, "",,,°3.32).' 
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another passage, we find Sankara making 
a similar observation, where he says that 
as the self-has a ' nature' (U'iq) of its own, 
it is always dZ.8tlnDuialzed from the nama- 
riipa, and to look upon the nima-riipa as 
an essential property 01' 'A1' of the self, 
which people erroneously do, must there. 
fore be wrong.) Brahman always remains 
una:fIected (f
f
1fitN) by the world of 
nima-riipa which has emerged from it; 
it is our A vidya which makes it appear as 
affected (
f1f1fiqq') by and thus identified witl} 
the changing nima-riipa of the world. 9 
The celebrated Introduction appended to 
the " Brahma-siitra" also points out that 
it is our A vidyi 8 which produaes false 


1 C, 2W 

 
r{: 
1II'A1'
if 
au tf1J.rn, 
 
 if'
Tm1!fit1n
 q- 

" 
 
 
1I1t'R[ I ;rr"'.cn
1. 
I?1lifTS'i'f(q1
 
n'[ I... '6Ctqf
lJT?it
 f-. 1fT"'.
 
mft'llq 11m " I -I' 10°, 2.1.20. 
I "If r'W q
1fl.,m ' f;rfii1fi'1'i' ifllf
 1fi'f
fq 'f
'!fitN' ,,'t

-a I... 
"'1.n rflt

6
 lf 
,,-
'fct 'qf'(1fitNa' "Iff." (
O 
,o 2.8). 
. 
Compare-
q.., 'll(1Iif1(q

 c mz
 '-
.., 'ffif1llnftiff

. " (1f1° mO 
'llfTi'0 8.82). 


S Dr. Harmann Jacobi of the University of Bonn, Germany, in a 
letter addressed to the author, expresses hiB reluotanoe to take ....fiAl, 
in the sense of · Individual .A vidyA' alone, and he makes a distinction 
between C Cosmio A vidya' and 'Individual A vidyl! This individual 
Avidy&' he calls as "fundamental Adhylsa" under whole influence 
the world and ourselves appear to us to be real, but when it is sublated, 
they vanish a8 far as concern the individual soul who has got rid of his 
fundamental Adhylsa. It is the C Cosmical Avidyl, he says, whioh as 
a cosmical prinoiple is the cause of the material world, and as the 
world ia the product of this Avidyi it must be 'alae. He also obaervea 


2Q 
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identification ('1'S!lre), and tbe changing 
states of the self are looked upon by . its 
influence as the 'nature J or 
q of the 


that when Vidyl arises it annihilates the A vidyl of an individual and 
thereby subJates for him the ,,"q1
: iI'<1ff.. Ifq.:. But this f1Rlt is 
inefficacious with regard to the cosmio "Ii(fQl1 which is the cause of 
ifT'ft1iq', wh jcb tatter continues to subsist after the mukti of a j iva. 
The arguments used by the learned professor do not, hewever, 
seem, to us, convincing. By making a distinction between the individual 
and the cosmic A vidyl, he simply shows that the world born of the 
latter is not a. mere subjective appearance. It does not vanish into 
nothingness, the moment the individual attains Mukti. All that is 
involved in the attainment of Mukti is displacement of the false outlook 
("Ii(f1RIT) by the true one and not the annihilation of the world. If 
the world is false, even on attaining release not only the false vision 
of the world but the world itself should disappear. Since Dr. Jacobi 
eoncedes that the latter does not happen, he admits that the world 
is not false. Again, since the world is not due to our jndividual Ayidyl 
but is born of the cosmic A vidyl, in Dr. Jacobi's term, its only locus 
is Brahman. Mly', in Sankara- VedantR., is looked upon aEt both 
!vlra9o, ("Ii(11R
) and vikshepa (f
'itr). In Mukti, the former only 
disappears while the latter remains, and it ma.y not be regarded 
o,s more real than the false error of the i'1'ldependeflt esse of the world 
what the protes.or oa])s fundamental 
v.rr
 (i.e., faJse identification). 
This atone disappears in 11 ukti, and not the world itself. Moreover, 
to regard the world as false world would be to identify SankaraJs view 
with tbe vijnana-vA.da which would be to violate all oanons of sound 
interpretation. Sankara critic-ises Vijnana-vlda and it means that 
he is against all theses which reduoe the world to mental 8t
tes. In 
fact, the world, aoeording to Sankara's view, is an expression of God's 

kti and it is relatively rAal, not false. While it is neoessary to 
distinguish the world from God, it is t
quaJ1y necessary to distinguilh 

t from an illusion or subjective pho,nto,snl. . 
N. B. "T"IT or 1tT
1(f1ft in the Sankara. Vedanta is not merely a Bubj,c. 
n1)' ,dI. but it is an obj,ctiv6 principl. from whio
 the world 
of nlma-riipe comel out. Many people labours under an errone01l8 
idea thai Sankara's 'fI11JT is nothing more than a ,u.bjsct'iw idea of ta8 
mind b1 which we perceive the &Pp
ric. of the world. B-qt this .i. 
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self, though in reality the self is always 
distinguished from its states. 
Now, from the aboTe discussion, we 
may draw the following con']lusions- 
(i) The fini te self is not a characterless 
being, but it has a distinct nature of its 
own and cannot therefore be reduced into 
its states and activities. The self has 
been described by Sankara as transcending 
the external and internal elements of the 
body, but yet controlling and illumining 
them- 
"1fiT dren
.( 
; a'flftT Cfi,
-
.(tMr
cfi-'lfTrRGfftfrr:" I [.,0,4.3.10]. 
(ii) Similarly he has described 
Brahman's nature as transcending the 
n'ma-riipas (changes) and untoucbed by 
them, but yet controlling and directing 


not true. In Ved- BbAsya, I I. 1. 9, a. suspicion may indeed arise to the 
effect that Sankara ma.kes 

li1f as the root-cause of all differentia_ 
tions (
iJ iQl{
T
). That it is not 8 mere subjeotive idea, but 
an objective principle or power (of Brahman) bec
mes clear if we 
oonsult a similar passage in Mandnkya Bhlsya (Cfilf
.,., 'IlliJftJl o 1-6) 
, 
where this f'fttlfT1flif has been identified with JfT..
f,.. which is the 
oause of all diiferentiations. 
He say. there-"fif



 
1[ 
f" 

'ft flfR-
T: '9"- 

Iifl
r,.,: 
'1[ j 1fM ' 1fI. S"
tflrif'A:lT: I If'll'H[ C 

r '- 

 

t{ 
fl: 1{tq(q
qt
: 
ffl1r 
 1Ir
"(i1
qtl(: I" Here, Ifr. 

 
 
 
is the cosmio seed (""81) of the world present in Brahman. The 
term f
t""'if of the V ed. Bhlsya referr
d to above is nothinv bnt 
this J'fI.
 1 Thus tbe world oaD not be false or .ubjeotive 
phantasm. It is called ff.lQfTm
 or "ifl", because it is the other i.e. 
opposite of 
TIf or g ; but it is not absolutely other, it is also 
identWal. (Yide Ohap. I. pp. 25-31.) Also cJ. 'lff1r
ij1fr
, pp. 136-187. 
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tbe activities of these cbanging nama.- 
rupas- 
""r"'
1
(
 
 f

<1t1. 
Qf, ifT
q-mrc
 


'i 
ft1JTN 
: fifot?f
 I q" t!I"'. ifta'" [111° \fIo, 8.14.1. ] 
.t- 
Hence we find that neither Brahman, 
nor the individual selves can be resolved 
into its manifested changes. The changes 
stand to the underlying reality in the 
relation of anan!la ('IIt1ti1l),-i .e., they can- 
not be separated from it and regarded as 
something independent; but they are to 
be taken merely as a means for the gradual 
manifestations of tbe nature of the under- 
lying cause- 
"
qft 'II('
'(q
iirif: .
. ''II(l
n'1fiT'I{iI(
' " (ft° 
o me, 2.1.3). 
" mitq:rTv
fwr: tR. 
. 

,. 
ri'f" l 
o ffJ1t.f, 1.3.30). 
" 'IIlT. hfr<1"t

i\ 
...1ft
1fq: q
 .4NAc, " (
O ift°, 2.8). 
How can the changes, then, be regarded 
as faJse or unreaJ, in the view of Sankara? 
It is only when under the influence of 
Avid!la, we forget the separate reality of 
the underlying cause and identify it with 
its evolving changes (f
1fiT
B), as if the 
causal reality bas become something other 
than its own nature)-that the changes 
become false, unreal. t This is done under 


1 OJ. "
f
 "IfTl
 "
ifI,r"" "f
T 

"I
l ftRt 
. "lIIP'Iilf 
IF": "fr
."A"l ifTfif IIIPtlTfir" [.0 t:rlo 4.3.21-23]. 
"
 rc441181n 
'f11f)q,f4-*ij
 '



' 
-PfT
" (5.1.1). 
The changing states and activities a.re all elicited from our under. 
lying 'nature,' through interaction with the external en'Yironment 
'C1...t. rQi
.; 
-ri1J.mnflfll,"WT: 'If!.l \f

1ft1
.1(m 
 (4.8.9). 
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the influence of A vidya. It i
 in this sense 
alone that the diversities of the changing 
nama-rupas in the world are re
arded as 
false or unrea}, in Sankara's system. 
(d) Now, Jet us consider such ex- 
. 
preB8Ions as- 
it
 if1ifTSf1a f1fi
-The diversities or tbe 
differences exist not in the world j- 
.. , Q...... 

 
mRJqJ
......mt qJif Cfi tl1lnt ?-
.e., 
the man who sees the Atma everywhere, 
cannot see other things in the world. 
These phrases seem to imply, appa.. 
rently J that there are really no diversities,- 
no nama-rupas-no changes-nothing-in 
the world j-that these are all mere 
appearances and unreal. 
But let us see how Sankara himself has 
eXplained these expressions. We invite our 
reader's attention in this connection to 
Sutras 2, 1, 14 and 3, 2, 22, where 
Sankara himself has quoted these phrases 
and explained them. 
He first raises the question-If the 
t unity' is reduced to 'multiplicity,' can 


When these are produced, we erroneoully identify ourselves with 
these; and these becon1e the only self to us. But this Self is false. 
The real self is what underlies these states and activities and to '" hich 
these are referred 8S to a centre. Such is the case with Brahman 
al80. This identification is due to the fault of our intellecf. But how 
can there be identification P Sankara says-"'II'fC(
T'cfif
 
T
. 
qmt1f_. 1{
 if 
m '-if 
 
r:m;{ tRtfl


 
f
' 
" 
[Jl't 0 1f(0, 18-2]. Sankara does not call the obj6CtS fal,e; he cans 
identification fa.lse. 
'iJ '11fif

 '
'
q 1fif1lRfcqf1:l't" 
[",0 ...,0 
1I.J, 'Iflt° 
I
\] I 
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it retain its unity-and decides in the 
negative. He points out-as tone' and 
, many' oppose each other, hoth cannot .be 
true in respect of the one and the same 
thing. The pantheists of his time looked 
upon ' unity' and 'multiplicity' both as 
true. The pantheistic unity is merely 
...
cft,t 'l1lf, i.e., it is the unity of mere 
ooUection. It is an abstract wh-ole-a. 
mere aggregate of parts, having no sub. 
stantial being or life of its own outside of 
and apart from its parts which constitute it. 
:But Sankara shows here that Brahman 
cannot be both 
 and 
,l1t1Ii Brahma.n 
i. a. true unity; it has a 'being,' outside 
the world- 
"

ti.ftff ctret 
tif if TiM 
1IT,"t'f
T

 l(q
fl ?" - i{0 2,1.14. 
J 
A. Brahman has a ' nature' of its own, 
how can it be reaotvea into many and 
become .,ittwTtiAi ? 1 lience bis conclusion 
is that the 'unity' retains its unity in 
aU circumstances and it is the only 
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Reality. The diverse chan ges " 
I 
-the differences wbieh emerge from it- 
are not abs
lutely distinct from Brahman, 
as so ma!1Y independent things true and 
rea) with the unity; but they are mtatz8, 
8tage8 ( "'r

" ) -for the gradual 
manifestation of the l nature' of Brahman 
which is present behind them and is 
realising itself through then.. 
Now then, the line- 
" · " V?r 
.... q 
 ? "- 
il'
 
 ("'flit -1\.'," · t t · t · · · · {1
.1 .." 
 'l 
-and the line- 
"1t't' 1fTiI'T,f
 
.,"- 
Such Hnes, such expressions-do not mean 
that there are not things in the world, 
that all are non-entitlies. They Ulean that 
the things in the world will no longer 
appear to us in tbe same light in which 
they appear to the ordinary ijr/ora1zt 
peopJe. They would not appear as so 
many absolutely-indepc1tdent things- 
a crass plurality-a tree there, a cow 
here; a river there, a man here. 
They would appear only as higher and 
higher stage8 through which the under- 
lying unity of Brahman is progressively 
revealing its own 'nature,' is reaIising 
itself-I 
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tf?(IJ
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"fl1[

- 'i11ftff
 ' t1
,. 4:Q ' f1Irf
 
. . . . . . 

 'illf"f
.
' 1fil?J 1fi1fJT
" ? 
(n° \tTo, 4.4.12). 
The emerging nama-'I'upa. would, now, 
be looked upon as only further and further 
revelations or realisations of Brahman j 
they would not, now, be looked upon as 
'9.lf(l'R:5' or 'lIIliQ' or absolutely distinct 
from the underlying Brahman t but as 
'Ill""" from it. 
This is the conclusion which we have gained from a 
discussion of Sankara's celebrated Doctrine ef Causality. 
Now it stands clear that there arises no question for the 
ahol£tion of the diverse objects in the world-in the system 
of Adwaita Philosophy. 
(e) There is still another phrase used in 
the Vedanta which demands our considera- 
tion and attention. We mean the phrase 
known acl-f1rit'(-fim

 or f
-J(f(f
't!( 1- 
i.e., the repudiation or rejection of the 
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particular determinant qualities we find 
in the world. The qualities are univel..- 
sally existent; and although they belong, 
in a sense, to one Rea.litY-1fm-as a 
whole, still they belong definitely to a 
particular reality as its determinations 
and not of otbers. The qualities are but 
the activities of the individual things or 
individual beings. rrhe phrase fdtil"- 
fiIRT
"" may appear at first sight to 
mean that Sankara. has denied t,be exist- 
ence of the qualities-that these are mere 
appearances ;-that they do not really 
exist. But let us assure our readers this 
was far from the mind of Sankara. The 
explanation of this f1(il
-f

... which 
he himself gives in the Vedanta-Sutras- 
41-3-14 and 3-2-22 conclusi vely shows that 
he has denied nothing, repudiated nothing, 
rejected notbing. 
The purport of his explanation is brieHy 
this :-Suppose a, quality emerges; if you 
identify the underlying Brahman (Causa.l 
Reality) with this quality, Brahman 
become
 entirely reduced to this quality 
and hence it becomes something- 
other than its own ' bein
 ' ; whereas 
all the time Brahman.. maintains its 
unity in and through this quality;- 
and so on with other successively 
emergent qualities in the world. Sankara's 
idea is that Brahman is to be regarded 
always as a unity, unchanging in its 
own nature and unaffected by - the 
21 
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qualities; and it cannot therefore be re- 
garded as-,«.rtff1{
 or ....ftff1{'e, f
.e., 
identical wi th the q uaJities-as if its 
nature is Dot one but composed of the 
q uali ties (
..t(ff1Ii') I_ 
e' 
1{fp ifll'. If" 
 ? if I 
f1fit,,"-f1f(T
"'1!lttif1 
T
rtl' I" 
'-..J .. 
Sankara next concludes- 


c, Jfq..it
 '.lffqr 1fftll'c;' Iff
"Rf, 
qftf1tiff
 itS'" -- (
O \no, 3.2,22). 
i.e., By fi{
,,"-fif(l1fi'(4Q, the qU.l!z'tie8, 8S 
such, are not repudiated or negated; but 
Brahman if regarded as composed of tbe 
qualities is repudiated or negated. 
The "nature' (
1) of Brahman is present 
behind the qualities evolved in the world 
and this nature cannot be resolved into 
or identified with them. It is present 
1tnaflected by these changing qualities. 
San kara has elsewhere pointed out that 
all the changing and emergent qualities 
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are interwoven into the underlying Reality 
which reveals its nature through them-. 
"
l1{Tilffl
fqT-rt f1(i1
T"I1{?{
""
" (T' 
(o 1.'3,1). 
I t is wrong therefore to identify the 
under-lying rea1ity wit.h these qualities. 
This identification is repudiated, as it is 
due to our j ntellectual error (,f
'Gf or 
'IIIft(
r); and therefore such identification 
must be false, unreat. 
This is the purport or sense of the f
4:1(fir(m.., or of 
the repudiat.ion or rejection of the qualities. San kara 
has established this position in another way thus- 
These qualities are definite relation
 into 
which one individual is brought with ot her 
individuals or things. But these relations 
cannot exhaust the individuals. I am 
brought into a particuJar relation with 
you, hut yet I am something more than 
this relation. In this way, every indi vi- 
dual self is a part of another individual 
se1f, yet he belongs to himseJf. Sankara 
points out that an individual has a. 
substantive (q1i:Cf or f

1U) and an ad- 
jectival (
1iff"'''l 01' fcf'"ir".) mode of exist- 
ence. He exists bv hiulself and this is 
. 
his substantive mode; yet he js related 
to something beyond him and this is his 
adjectival mode of existence. A man, 
· say Deva Datta, may come into different 
relations with diffel'ent people and he is 
designated differently. Rut yet the same 
Deva Datta does Dot lose his own 
q in 
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these relations. t Every individual there- 
fore maintains his own identity in the 
various re]atious into which J;te is brought 
with others. Brahman, in the same way, 
maintains its own identity in those va.riously 
interconnected relations or qualities.' 
If you identify the underlying Brahman 
with thepe relations, Brahman would 
become ' many '-'llfilt'-TPRIfi', itlit,
.f1ffj('e 
i. 8. composed of parts. Sankara bas not 
denied tbe relations or qualities as such. 
He only denies Brahman or the indi vidua.l 
self being regarded as 
('rr
tfi. Such self or 
Brahman must be unreal, false, in Sanka.ra 
system. 8 The relations are but a means, 
or medium (
T
,
) for t h e expression 
1 "'Q:iJ(i'

fQ' tI
q-i{T...
qfq"
T 1IIIit



t-q , 

'" '
1Ii"\fq 
'( _q",:, {C
 
fltt
 
 

 1{
 1{
 ilTft! 
fu-
: il'r
: 'r'T... ftrn'f 
vrm 
"rm tf<t'J (
O
TO, 2-2-17) I 
"'lJiIi: 
1II't!T:, uf,,"
 

:, "'q
-If(f 
iI' 
itiJ Wi! ftril'(..., 'I
i{(if(qrq:, Pfr?lf1tRfT 
4QRJ " 
(it°mo, 2-2-17.) 
I "

Rnm: (i.e., imrnanenta]) tRit
:-q.-: 
. (i.e., 
transcendental)U-
-
I" 5.12. I The qualities are but the responses 
made by the individuals to the Pra,n-spa,ndan whioh is the active 
CJmmon medium or environment which elicits the responses. The 
qualities are thus 'inter-connected relations.' 
a ee'if f'f 

i{: 
,1f
-Jlr
fUf
(f
Cliq.if(lf(ifrf
ft'f1(, 
err ..,(1IT 
'I(
I
fq'fil{rf

t\f@(," 
C{fu" ('flo"ilo
:no, 3.8 ) I 
'-J 
Of. "....ittfiT?lt1fi:.. .1fi1
f
fQ: r"ffQ 
r
r 1m 
rltYr \'Am, etc." 
(_0,1. 3.1). To imagine parts 01 the underlying ground is due to our 
intellectual error. In 
,cr
rw.l, Sankara cans it r"'oq-.fl'I lfr. 
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of the 8'U)arupa of the underlying unity 
and hence they are 
 from the 8warupa. 
(f ) There is another expression, riz, Jfq.-
- 
Dissolution of the world-which deserves consideration. 
The question of 
-
ijftf arose in cODllection with a 
doubt which existed in the mind of many people. So long 
as the world exists to occupy our mind, to dis1ract our 
attention, how is it possible to realise the knowledge of 
Brahman? For, the world stands there as a rival to 
Brahman and it win act as an obstruction in the way of 
tbe knowledge of Brahman. It is therefore necessary 
to dissolve the world-to abolish it altogether 80 that 
nothing stands in the way of the realisation of Brahman. 1 
In order to remove this doubt, San kara has gi ven us 
the true sense of the idea of JI
-f?((!(
 frorn which hi!; 
views about the existence of this world very prominently 
stand in clear light. He has recor(led his views thus :- 
"Wbat," Sankara enquires of the doubter, cc is your 
idea. about the Dissolution of the world -
-f

, pray? 
Do yoa mean by it tbat as heat disintegrates the solid 
particles of the clarified butter and ult.imately dissolve! 
them, we are to dissolve the world in the like rnanner? 
But this is, we say, simply an impossibility. 
'fbe world-both in its subjective and objective con- 
dition-actually exists (f?(
"lif:), nobody is therefore 
capable of dissolving the e;riste1lce of such a world. lJ ence 
each actual dissolution of the world is out of the question. 
You eannot really mean this by your term "''1'Ii-f
. If, 
however, your idea about dissolution be that we are to remove 
-dissolve-tbe false identificat,:on-the identification 


1 "... ...
 iI"II(f

1ipr (111t«t
 8rI1rI': 
 .fWf:- 
.....t -.. -
. 

fCfC'lW.f : ,... ...
 ...,

Jf 
iPf .1I'ff 
lqc4',.T .
m" (,CD" mO
 
3.2.21). 
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of the world with Brahman in consequence of an 
erroneous imposition of the former upon the latter (by 
ignoring the distinct being of Brahman which underlies 
the world unaffected by its changes), you are welcom
 to 
do this. Such dissolution by true knowledge is indeed pos- 
sible. We agree with you in this view of di88olution. u 1 
Do these t'emarks show in any way that in Sankara- 
VedantR. the actual existence of the world has ever been 
denied? 
8. We should 


like to conclude this discussion by 
caning the attention of our readers 
to an important typical inu
tra,tion 
given by Sankara with a view to 
clearly iJIustrate the steps of his own 
doctrine of causa.lity as expounded 
by him in his Vedanta..bhasya. We 
find this typical illustration admi. 
rabl.v exp]ained in the Brihadaranyaka-bhasya.. This 
powerful exposition of the theory makes it impossible, 
once for all, for us to look upon the world and its evolving 
changes (f
.r
s) as unreal or false. We have therefore 
to recognise this illustration as a fact of capita] interest 


A typioal i) } ustra- 
tion anf\lysed. Oa.use 
strives towards future 
end whioh is real 
power present and 
rea1ised in the changes 
which ax-a insepa.r- 
able. Inseparability 
proves their rea.lity 


1 "
 
 
rif:-.T?i Jfq.f

 "11I? f1fi1ffvlJlfrq
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"'lArTf<Ji'.T-JJfC(
 t"f{ 'tfq"q'f
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"Tr
...... "'f

rtiffl ..Iff. 

: iff1t
q
q.: f
t:ltlT qf

rtJf
 t:ftr? Q, t1fq 'Cf11R{ 'fCRn'i[1'1fT
t 
1A'I:-

tfC{tif;&f" "5( I \It rfi1lf
:, 1ff1t'l 9f!JCllrf

.:-JJf1fQl' ''of r
C161f 
!f!
lJ, 
 
i,",lit. "II'am: JlfiJ
rtrf
 ffl
rf?(" <_0 
ro, 3.2.21). 
N.B.-In Brihadaranyaka.bhalya, there is & referenoe to Jfq.f
. 
JrtI" is ordinarily regarded as something independent-as 'IIfi'l- 
different from Brahman The idea of this '5("'I(q ought to be killed. 
This is 1JqtIf
@f1I. "


".T f
1fT-Plrf
 (,0 \i10, 2.4.13)" 
......In this way JltN'r
 is explained here. (This 'IIJif.1

.t1l' is the 
result of identification.) 
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an"d iJJiportance to the student of the Adwaita Philosophy 
which will make clear in a different way the problem, the 
solution of which 
e are seeking in this chapter; and 
will prove heJpful in coming to a decision about it. We 
have therefore thought it fit to re-emphasise this illustra. 
tion to which reference was made in a previous chapter. 
Sankara explains here the idea of the cause and the 
effects which emerge in succession from it by an jIlustra- 
tion of a lump of earth ('if""
n) and i
8 successive trans- 
formations until the laat transformation-the jar (
)- 
is reached. The ultimate future end is present, he says, 
in the real nature or 

q' of the causal substance. It is 
impossible to hold it to be non-existent in the cause. To 
deny this presence is to make the passage clearer for 
the easy entrance of that undesirable guest-Aaat- 
kir!/!/a-vad a (
?{ Cfi1d:JC{r
). U ntH it is Com pJetely real- 
ised, the End-though futul'e-m ust be held to be present 
in the nature of the cause. 1 
Tbe potter, Sankara observes, with a view to produce 
this end, viz., 
 (jar) collects the 1if"'
H (lump of earth) 
and continues giving it its successive shapes (in the form 
of "tw,
, ifi'qr(!, etc.). You cannot, Sankara goes OD, 
deny this striving on the part of the potter towards 
this future end. t Sankara says that, it is necessary, for an 
end to realise itself I completely, to pass through certain 


1 "JJ1 
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 1fil
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OffmAr
.n fiflffl' 'Q1J 
1Ii1-.:1PlNTU
ifTi{ I"'
 
C', 
 JJTil1t(C{ If(f-
 'CfZtI'A 1A Jit
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m I..'V'
 r'f \1f
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" , 
· " ,....,.Ic" f
-Q".' 
 f... qftf 
f
 1fIf".
 nt... 
_
q wf1!r1qf1R;:, 
 w f1.
'i-q
 fm JJRf'lm.; ffp.cJt 
nr I 1.2.1.- 
(Hence 11! or the end is the real cause of the 1IIf,.. or movement on the 
part of "r'ft'..r.) 
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anteceden t transformations or stages. 1 It foJIowa therefore 
that the future end is present througho\1t the suceessive 
stages of the iiFtArr-tbough not in actual form 
("
frllffl1.q.."), but still it is present throughout in the 
form of future possibility 2 in the nature of 'IfW1lrr. 
The change is a relation between two terms. In order 
to be reJated, the two terms of the relation must be real. 
Tbe change is therefore a. relation between something 
present and something future, i.e., which is going to be. 
If you say the future is unreal, is nothing..:...then the callIe 
or Brahman would itself become unrea1. 8 The future ('eR:) 
therefore operates in the present (,:.e., in the .r"-1fil) ;4 and 
. . 
the present becomes thus connected wIth the future. 


1 ,L "Rig 
flrf{ .rdl' tfirdf
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 fq
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(fftfRl " fif
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 is not present actuaUtI, but &s a future po..i. 
b ' lit ) " 
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1 y. ......... I
., JllU
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 'fZ
 q1Wf'{q
Wr- 


rfJ

f".:, t'CJTt1",tcrnt 

 
 " (i.e., the change being a ,'e'tation, 
must have two terms of relation-the present and the future. The 
future oannot therefore be non.existent or "II'
. ) 
8 In th
 Mandukya t 6t Sankara 88Y8- 
"mr{ f1' 4Ir
I
ar 
. 
nr, 1f1f1Q) 
..r
ntTC{rq: 


.JI W: I" 
..nanda-giri elaborates the passage thuB-" "'
r
 
Af

 I .ni. 
" f

 1fi1,qrXfIr if("r
ccf tlfq
 I (f
C4.t" 
 \1
, 1I
" (ft?l1fir
.- 

1Ift1iI.,."'f,f
 'I(
'ar 1fir
."fq 
1'l1 , " 
· For, 'ef'Z iH an end and it is the real cause of the striving or mo'Ve- 
meDt 01 'If;Ar, toward. the end, whioh striving exists for its lake. The 
end is therefore present in the beginning and operates as a real oauae. 
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Hence, the cause is really the future End or Power which 
is realising' itself in all the changes. It is therefore this 
power which undel\lies, and works in, all changes. It 
gives continuity to them and is abuve themall.Itis 
reaIising itself through aU successive changes which can- 
not, therefore, be separated from it. 1 Sankara illustrates 
this idea thus- 
"As a player, taking on successive 
characters upon himself, enacts 
on the stage the parts of each of these 
characters in suceession, but yet 
retains his own distz'nct character; 
so the underly ing causal unity, 
retaining its own distinct identity, 
realises itself successively in each 
of the changes produced." 2 
Now, we must apply this typical case of 1if,..cw, and its 
final realisation in the form of 
G, to all the indi vidual 
changes in the world. We come then to learn from 
San
ara's exposition just stated that- 
in the real nature or 

t'( of an individual 
being, the future enll is present, and this 
end works in it. 


1 Sankara has noted that the changes cannot be separated from the 
underlying cause, nor can they be separatod from one another as 
independent 'things,' beoause the oause itself holds them all by its 
own power (@1i:q) and rea1ises itself in eaoh of them suooessivel1.- 
" 
n1r@
q'1:f?{lipr 
1"'1If' fq
Q(11 "R:tJf'll " and "
T1fT"r 
".r- 
1ft1,""Cf "qrr 

. " (1'0 and ..,0) I 

 
51 "1Rf(1IiR..1tQ ,,"-
Ti1fiT
Tet, w.,. 
1f 1fiTartIft'T
., 
 
d- 
'=" 
1q1!(
f(. ,
c({'t qflfq1(
I'" (it° 
tO, 2.1,18). Also Vide _°,1.3.19. - 
22 
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Al)d in o,rder to have its final realisatjoD, 
tbis e
d will necessarily have to pass 
througl) its preceding successive trans- 
tprmations or stag
s, uJ).tiJ at I_st it 

Qomes finally re,lised in it.
 1&$
 st'i
.1 

!1is l
t stage is tberefQ
e th
 end of the 
individual being and this end is therefQf8 
a future :possible power, present in the 
individual; and it works in all the changes 
as its R'lrpoae. This end (or purpose) is 
the real cause; for it reveals itse1f more 
and more through the successive tra.ns- 
form-ations or stages and completes itself 
in the last stage. 
Is it possible, then, to 8eparate any of tbQse change8 
or stages from the under\yi-Qg W
q (sw
r"pa,) of the 
individual and to treat them as independent things 
('lP'f1f
) ? For, how is it possible to know the real 
nature of the cause un til it reaches, and fully reveals 
itself in, its last change or stage? 
.For this reason, Saokara bas repeatedly remarked that 
DO effects ean be treated as something di8tinct and separate 
from their underlying cause. For, it is the eause which 
is revealing or realising I itself in these changes. The 


1 It has been noted that the underlying oause must be present 
up So theiime the l
8t efteot is produoed "tfJ.
fII
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rf
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an4 "i


(q 1fi{!(
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pg oa
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ft 
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eftectj are therefote nothing but the necessary e:.rprelJ8ion8 I 
of the cause which is present and operative behind them. 
Is it th
n possible for 8 ankara, who gives such a 
description, to deny the effects or changes and to declare 
them to be false or unreal? The faJsity only comes in, 
if you r
gatd the nature (.
) of the underlying cause 
actuaIly l08t in these effects emerging from it i-if the 

 is resolved into and thus abSolutely i'dentifiM, with 
these ohanges-as if it haa become something (Jtlt,f tlil1ft 
itself (i.e., 
),-aB if the underlying Brahman is ac. 
tually converted into th-e aggregate of the empirical 
cha.ngps, I a.nd thus become 
:l'f{Cfi: I . 
Sank.ra has, everywhere in his Bhasya, caned the world 
ubrea} or false in th£a 8enat alone. 
9. We bave tried, in the preceding pa.ges, to find out 
the reat intention of the Leader of the Adwaits school of 
'1'here is no confliot thought in tbe Indian Philosophy, 
between tfR
Tff1ffiIand and examined oarefully all pos8i
 
fm
' Multiplicity cases which may produce in the mind. 
does not oppose unity 
-but i8 iDoorpora
ed sotne confusion about the tlDrealit\y 
in it. of tbe diversities of nama-rups 
emergent in the world. It is, however, not D'ebe"'Y to 
push our examination any further, and the considerations 
we have so far tpade will, we hope, clear away ..II 
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Jl]isapprehensions which certainly exist about the lJrobJem 
of the unreality of tbe objective world of facts and we may 
fairly conclude that we are not committed to the universal 
nihilism in Sankara's school of Philosophy. A few words 
must, however, be added in regard to one point of 
primary importance, before we conclude this line of our 

 
enquIry. 
We have said that Brahman (as well as the individual. 
selves) possesses a @
q, a nature, of it own. In order to 
realise this 'J'
q, Brahman has created and evolved the 
world, 1 and the world is moving from the lowest to the 
highest stages. 2 'l'his movement has become possible 
for the world, because behind each stage, that eternal 
principle (
f\1'1: "'ITt'IT) is present, which i
 gradually ex- 
pressing itself in and through these stages or changes. 
The reader who has followed us thus far will now find 
tbat such is the position which Sankara has ta.ken up in 
the Vedanta philosophy. Against this position, however, 
an objection may be urged to the e£rect that if tbe multi- 
plicity of the changes is held to be not false or unreal, 
what would be the fate of the Srllti which insistently 
declares that- 
"there is only 01lfJ principle-Brahman 
which is witkout a 3econd-secondless "- 
" 
'II' 
 "1m

 " I 


1 "
f
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 fc{
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'l'here is thus a conflict between the statement of the 
8ruti and the position established by Sankal'a. 1 'ro this 
supposed objection, .Sankara thus replies- 
(i) 'fo the ordinary ignorant people, -who 
under the influence of avid!Ja J resolve 
the underlying unity (Brahman) into the 
multiplicity of the changes and thus 
identifies the twoJ-the multiplicity of 
the changes is the only Reality. Thus 
no question of conflict between the unity 
and the multiplicity can rise here. 2 
(ii) But those who have realised the truth 
tbat the underlying unity (iml) is un- 
touched (unaffected) by the evolving 
multiplicity of changes-do 110t regard 
these changes as something separate and 
apart (Ollf(ff
) from Brahman, do not look 
upon them as so many independent and 
self-sufficient 'things' (
) complete in 
themselves.3. '1'0 these people, the multi- 
plicity of changes would appear merely as 
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a ",eanJ (
q,_, 'f
f'r), as a mere indica- 
tive Marlc (qf("'f
 _rfit), as an e
pre8aion 
(q£lrffTct}........of the underlying Brahman. 1 
Th
 gradually evolving chlinge 8 I would 
appear to these people, merely atJ ail 
in,tl'"m6''tt (tmtf) for the realisation of 
the purpose (.n) 8 wMIII()f the underlying 
Brahman. 'l'hus there is no possibility of 
a conflict (
,,) betnen the unity and 
the multiplicity here .IWo. 
Altel' establIshing his theory in his commentary on 
the Vedanta, Sankara has es:pressly reoarded his remarks 
thus- 


U The author of the Braltm4-8ut1'aa 
himself saw no reason for rejecting 
the manifested c'hanging world (1ft'r &,,.4'i11 ), 
The 8tttrtJ,..1t4Y4 adopts the 
rklit (i,c., 
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the principle of unity) as of supreme 
value; but he has also retained tJR"t" (i:e., 
tbe fact of the multiplicity of changes) 
as of au bordinate value and entirely 
dependen t on the former." 1 
In bis commentary on the Manduk,Ya- 
kArikA" Sankara bhnself expressly tells us 
tbat there is really 110 conflict between 
the DWllita (the empirical world of changes 
and the Adwa,;ta (Non-Duali$tn, ':.e., the 
f4l.ot of unity) SI -;::-for tbe reasons ad vanced 
abQve. 
A'4anda-gt1'i also in elaborating t.he idea. 
of Sankara h
 by an illustration shown 
that. no conflict really arises between the 
two standpoints-the empirical trutb aud 
the transcendental truth. I 
Vidyo,ranya in his 
«I\'\', in explaining 
the f"lt';C{T
, has shown that in Sankara- 
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Vedanta the qf
QJTift(r
 is not i ncom patibJe 
with the f1f

r'{ I . 
Tbus we find that no need urises to abolish qf,4Qr
. 
Both the Qf,.f1f and fqat 
 can exist compatibly together. 
It will be seen that we havA {ried in this chapter, as 
well as in others, to present Sankal'a before our readers, as 
he reveals himself in his own ,vritings; and we hope that 
our readers will agree with us in tLinking that it is not 
possible to come to any other conclusion than that which 
we have sought to' reach here, from a deep and careful 
reading of his commentaries. It is our firm conviction that 
a great injustice has been done to this great philosopher 
of India in respect of this most vita] point upon which 
rests his great i{(t1'11[
-the Theory of MAyA. 
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CHAPTER IV 


PLACE OF ETHICS AND RELIGION IN VEDA.NTA. 


-- 


Opinion pre v ai Is 
that Vedanta is 
opposed to Ethica1 
Theism and is ante. 
theistio in re1i
jon. 
Its gonl is-not en- 
riohment bue. .:,mptying 
()f hum.1n E:.oul. 


1. It is very widely believed that one of the fixed 
tenets in the Vedanta is that the 
work or ... is, after all, a bondage 
which ties a man to this metem- 
TJsychosis or 8a'f1lSdra (if
T1"). One 
must try thE'refore t.o get rid of this 
bonda
!e and 
ecure his final release or 

11fi from it. I t neee
BarjJy follflws fron1 tJllS that the 
V edantic 
fwr (Mu].
 ti) is t
q ni vaJf'nt to the e01 ptying of 
the human 80ul, which directs all its energoy to lea.ve the 
human life devoid of aU actions and thus to make it.a 
barren desert. It is also generally held that human desires 
or 1Wil""rs are condemned wholesale in this system of 
philosophy in 110 unequivocal language and unmistaka.ble 
terms; and it is' the desires which He at the root of a11 
works. To kill the desires outright is evidently the sole 
aim of the Vedanta and their total annihilation, it is 
thought, is enjoint'd in an authoritative tone, who
e voice 
can be heard from every page of the Vedantic Jiterature. 
In dealing with this subject, a writer has thus e'Xpressed 
his idea :- 
"The Indian Theism, because of its 
bondage to th e Karma idea, has been 
unable to rise to a high conception of the 


28 
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Divine character. In making motive itself 
the fetter, instead of evil motive, it turned 
its back upon the etbical goal and Rnggest- 
ed the endeavour to escape fro m the 
region of tbe ethical altogether. . . . . . . . . The 
endeavour to get rid of desire is an 
endeavour to pass beyond the good, and 
ends in confounding the conscience with 
covetousness. " 
As the entire man is thought to be a mere sum-t.ota.l of 
"desires and works mechanically related," and as his 
virtues and vices are all relegated to the empirical region 
and are described as false and unreal j-it has been generally 
supposed that the destruction of the individuality which 
consists merely in the desires, works, pleasure, pain, etc., 
is the aim of this philosophy whioh seeks absorption of 
one's being in the "difference-less pantheistic empty 
void" which it cans Nir!luna Brahman (fiR1

 "iTs) and such 
absorption is the 1!f1fi which it teaches. 1 The healthy 
enrichment and expansion of the human soul by tbe 
acquirement and cultivation of moral virtues, it is seriously 
maintained, is out of place in this system of philosophy. 
And a philosophical system which, it is very justly 
conclu
ed, can shed no \vh01esome influence upon the life 


d co,nduct of ma.n and human society, has very little 
.pr
ctica.l interest which it can evoke and it stands 
condemned in its own teaching. 
Suc]), in fact, are the ideas and conclusions which al'e 
to be found extensively gaining ground both in Europe and 


1 C/., '1 The method of attaining to the ltmG acoording to the' 
teaohing of the Upanisbads, is that ot making the human ,pirit a de,ert. 
... Tbe loal ef. effort is an ab.orptioD in whioh aJI dUlerenoe is lost. 
Bvery movement of the mind anct l\e,rt mu,t be c_at forth _
d stillect." 
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in India even among the best and the mo,st sympathetic 
critics of the Adwaita philolophy. 
", e propose in. this chapter to cautiously examinl 
the validity of the assertions above referred to, and 
to see if such conclusions as have been drawn find any 
support from the writings of Sankara-the great 
interpreter and leader of this school of thought. We 
shall also try to discover what constitutes tbe real 
teaching of the Vedanta and to determine if Ethics aDd 
Religion do not form an integral and essential part of the 
Vedantic theory. . . 
2. Every man is born endowed with a psychological 
disposition which may be traced to 
Man's impuJsive 
nature or dispolition the origin of the human race, and 
(

-JI1ifif or 
). which constitutes the most essential 
heritage for him to which he has 
succeeded. In this disposition are to be found imbedded 
all his natural instincts and habits, his love and hatred, 
his pleasure and pain, his appetites and passions, and his 
entire stock of impulses and desires. It is the receptacle 
of all the race-experience and his past impressions or 

s lying deep in it in a latent form, ready to rise 
up to the surface at tbe slightest notice or call. Sankara 
would ca]l this di$position......
"JJlif(f or 1J
11( or nature, 1 
and man is pa88ive (
".:, 
1(:) in respect of this 

 (nature) which determines him and his actions, 


1 01. Sankara'8 obaerTationl in the Ta,ittiri1lQ,-bha'1Ia-" '" ""'tR: - 
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and which is reveR led when he is. born. It is 
owin
 to this disposition that man bas likings a.od dis- 
likings for pa.rticular sense-objt-'ets j-that somE' mpn are 
seen from their childhood eV1Dcin2 natural a.ttachment to 
mundane objects of enjoymen te, and others developing 
natural aversion to tem paral pleasures. 1 
An idea. of how this' disposition' (

 If"fa) bas been 
described in the Vedanta-works can be formed from the 
following :- 
(a) U Nature (lflifit) is the SamsKara (the 
latent self-reproductive impression of the 
past acts of Dharma and a-Dharma) 
manifesting itself at the commencement 
of the present birth....... .. All living 
being"8 follow their own nature." 
(6) "Nature (

,
) is the tendency (SamskA.l'a 
-Basal 8) in living- being's a,cquirt
d by 
them in -t.be pR.
t) births, and manifesting- 
itself in the present birtJh ready to yield 
its effects, and this ' nature' is the 80urce 
of t.he G1V(iQ8, it. being' imr'ossible for the 
G"nfl8 to nlanifest tbemst-.lv
s \vithout a 
cs.use. " 


(c) "As regards al1 seD
e-objects, there neces- 
sarily al'i
e in each case love (
rif:) £01' an 


1 SometimoB. SRnkaro. calls this f disposition' as-" 
Ql f
- 
.'JI

I1{U: " (i
O \1'1°, 8.19). Since, this dispoaition is t,he na.turl\l 
determinant of a11 our Rt.tivities, and it is the root of onr desires, 
ph
J\8u) e a.nd p liT} Btitunlhted from it. The term avidya is used in its 
oonnection, be('auHe it i. not the 'true I lelf but Sanltara describes 
it 81 composed of 0 sheathl!l or ''1I1i't1t1lTfTCA1: 'i
9...t
 'frf\11\'lf(tttt: 
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&g-reeable object, and averFtion (i
:) for 
a disa
r
eabh
 objt"ct. vVhen desire 
('
tJ:f:) arises; .. it rOU8es the Rajas and 
urg es the person to action. 1 
'rhis 'nature' or empirical character of the man is a. 
gradua.l development in consequence of his educat.ion, 
associa.tion, society and the circumstances in which he is 
born and brought up. This is the unformed, undisci- 
pHned animal nature in man. Thus, man is born with a 
fund of animal impulses and inclinations which are the 
source of his movements 01' the tendency to acti vities. 
He is born subject to desires-love a.nd hatred-"iJ-i1l'- 
which colour his whole nature. 1\1 an is, at the begin- 
ning no better than an animal being. He is just 
emerged from nature; he ]8 not yet a self-conscious 
being. He is simply 'aware' or t conscious' of certain 
passive feeliugs arousei in him in conspquence of his 
contact with the outward environment, and of certain 
impu1ses within, spontaneously rising and demanding their 
satisfaction-moving him towards, and repelling him 
from, the agreeable and disa.greeable objects, as the case 
may be. In fulfilling his 
i1{-"')" (impulses of love aud 
hatred), he fulfils his life's entir
 purpose. These 
impulsive movements are always accompanied by pleasure 
and pain which l
ave their impression upon the m
nd. 
Mere idea of pleasure, thus, becomes the guide of his life 
and- the sole guide of his mov
ments and actions. 
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"Desire is the longing for a pleasure- 
giving agreeable object of experience when 
actually coming within the ken of our 
senses or heard of or remembered; and 
anger is the aversion for the disagreeable, 
for the cause of pain when being seen or 
heard of or remembered." 


(Gita-bha8!1a, 5. 23.) 
Man i. completely passive here and utterly at the mercy 
of these impulses. This is the empiricaJ, actual. self. 
Sankara, as we remarked before, is reluctant to can 
this self a self at all. He is fond of callinq- it 
''''T. 
'rhere is agenc!j in this self no doubt; but this is no l'eal 
agency at all. For, all the necessary elements constituting 
the agency of this seJf are reciproca1Jy determined by 
their antecedents and consequents in time. The actions 
involving movements of the body, sense organs, 1JZana8, 
are necessarily mechanieallJ' determined by, and are 
the resultant of, their antecedent conditions in time- 
"
(1111fi'
 ...: 
f?i{1l
o1fi
 
''" cn

 m ' Jl m-.,.1 1ffi{ " 
(
o 
,O, 18.66.) 
N one of thecae actions can, therefore, be caUed I free.' 1 
In such a Hfe, there is no purpose, no end, no aim, no 
regnlatioD. 1 As we are enslaved by these impulses and 
passions and blinded by their influence, we cannot discern 


1 Vid. Chap. IIlof this book. 
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our right path, we cannot choose our true End-our 
., 
91t'rT'fl- 
"To one" whose mind is subject to the 
passions of desire and avel'sioD, there can- 
not indeed arise a knowledge of things as 
they are, even of the external world. 
And it need. no saying that to such a 
man whose intellect is thus overpowered 
by passions of desire and a,version-
f- 
itr, there cannot arise a knowledge of the 
innermost self." 1 
S. But is this the' whole' man? Is man's environ. 
ment without and his impulses with. 
Actual me.n and pOI. in , -the , s01e determinant? Is there 
sible man. 
no other nature A£glte1' in man than 
this his t animal nature'? Is there no 
q-inner unity 
-underlying these manifold impulses aud instincts wbich 
is the true source of his action? 
What a man speaks a.nd acts is not the wnole man. 
All that flows from him-aJl his words, actions and 
movements cannot be the exhaustive expression of the man, 
It is wrong to identify the man with all these. What the 
man actually thinks and acts can never be equivalent 
to what the man is in his essence. What he actually feels, 
thinks and does""':"falJs infinitely short of what is poa.
£ble 
for him to do. He is not a mere sum-total of his feelings, 
imp'llses, habits, gathered in the past. 1 As much as he 


1 "t.r-i
' ."-
:_
J:f'nttr 
lII1fti' \t
: 
T, tf'fr m 

.
(lJf1ft If",
r: 
i(Tqn(rifTRT 
"T
f1f1rlliffif
f"fJ;rf
. 


: I (
O, 7.27). 
"iff" "T-i 
GI
" 

 t{1I1 
ff1_-m 
1f.'Pt ,,
1.t.
 ?(f
ftJ I f.
 
i(1ftiQ' ({
t"'1f11'e;: Pf

if 
11\ iftq,..... 
 Ifif" ('
O \t1 0 , 7.27). 
, Bis actual Jife is 8wayod by eaob and every impulse as it is stimn- 
Jated. How caD tberQ be unity and order in .uoh Ufe? The individq.aJ 
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did express himself in his past records, and as much as he 
expresses him.elf in his present deeds and thoughts-fall 
far short of what properly constitutes his' nature' or .
q. 
These will always remain imperfect 
xpressionB of that 
inner (nature' which these seek to express. It is because 
man is something more tban these. 1, I t is because 
Brahman which is infinite and inexhaustible (IIIlOlJiJ), is 
revea]ed in man and is present behind him. 
 It is for this 
reason that-no one of his 6xpressions can fix the infinite 
and inexhaustible possibilities in man in a rigid and final 
form. 8 
Sankara has observed that infinite 'lYr-t1iQ:r (infinite 
know lodge and power, etc.) lies concealed in man under the 
covel' of his actual thoughts bind deed
. 4 


self is thus described-" That which fi.'st shows itself as the Iunern10et 
se]l ('I{

{A1r) in the body, and turns out in the end to be ident:ca.l 
with the supreme Reality-the Brahman." 
JlffiW 'R
Ttif
1
: 'tI\TI'!f' :... 
,"1{t"ii'1f Jf
iJiC""iJT tlJ"'., 'tR"I
- 
itlfT

11t'if1:fJ-

,.afr
ll


 t i;'t0, 8. 3.) I 
1 ,,
.innf
iJt 1fi'(
: 'CJ1'11f.' 

frt; fefi'ff ffifisfq ''5{f''Cf1fifti' 

 

flf ". ( 
o \1'1° ) I 
I "

t)T 
'fi... 

 
Tt(-'4i1U'J:t
 'IIIClJ'li q1{lf
, 

 \1'11i 
fifWMi" 
, '-I 
(indivisible) qf
-t



" (i1f 
,o, 18.20). 
a It is wrang to restrict what is inexbaustible to its a.ctual deeds 
and thoughts, as if these are its exha.ustive expressions. In the Gita 
such idea has been condemned as t4masa iden. · 
ff Ii?IVIR[ (i.e., 

 ", 

.klq) ... ...

fGf;
 .rii 
'J!If... ...''Q'OI1flitCJ "IJr;i{r q
it.U 
r. 
ifllf:tRit
f<t'-nlf .
I.y (fl"
f'i{{itat 

ft{" (18.22). "
fq .fdirf1flfT 
fSf"C'
'it 

..f
, 'mI1fQ t1
 'i
(Cf. '6
 

fft-
cq
 tSf


" (1 0 
,O, 
5.1.1). 
. ' 
4. "
TS'ftr tJ .

 '1nll 
m')
: "f


 f\rl'qaff.t
C(-f Ift{- 

fI1
 \11fm" (
o \ttO, '-1.2.6). 
"fQrfn;n:rfq mr fcr(tf"ri "
f
i1l1C1" I "
qr f
"t1. 
 
fm:i1n'{,'(... ..

 'ft 
ft(.r
" (
o 
tO, 8
2.5 and 35). "ft?[
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 1f
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"";..... . t...'I
I
'tt 'lJ1f


ftf" (8,2.5), 
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" Atma," says Sankara, It has been ex- 
panded in man only. With other animals, 
eating and drinking alone constitute their 
sphel'8 of knowledge. But ma.n is entitled 
to approach and reach the supreme end of 
Jife (f":wf
). He it is wbo delire8 to 
gain the highest end by appropriate mean, 
and by knowledge (ifllf1Rl
T)." 
" 

 
...&: 

 
 

TfRi'tJ: , 
*1ft ?-
"fflt-


'ift 

q,en
q T fft

 firt "- 


(irr° 
r, 10.34). 
That is to say-" it is the actual presence 
of the Supreme End behind them- 
which constitutes the possibility for their 
future prOflr
88 from the present stage to 
the next higher and higher stages-of 
those who are fit for such progress." 
" Man'. distinction lies in the fact that 
instead of being passively disposed of by 
his impulses and desires, he can bring 
them under the law of the rational 8elf 
which the impulles envelop." 
It is this presence, within us, of something inexhaus- 
tible which makes us desire more aruJ more, and it is for 
this infinite p088ib
'tit!l in u& that we never feel sati
fied 
with our actual though ts and deeds. 


\ f'lli S1': QT'4f i '" ? ft!fT"rf"1ft1
: I.." 

it 

 '1l
T'"Nt1 ; 
 f
 
IfmiPr 
""": film tt1PIllf 
... m ....fi 
firr I I(f{'ft
, 
1f1{1f(-filtn.. q
 .f\tf1t1fT1f " (8 0 \TIO, 2.1), u 
 
 rctit
d"t 
".... 
fiI:i' q

'''
 

:...(,O, 1.4.19). 
2' 
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Because of this p08si6ility of man he is held 
responsible for the works-good or 
.i:::
or8
lj
)
e

:
oD. bad-done by him. How is it that 
we do not make animals accountable 
for their evil works? What is it that distinguisbes a 
man from the lower animals? It is not at all poaaible 
for an animal to do otherwise than what is dictated to it 
by its actual nature, by its impulses and passions. But 
with man the, case stands differently. He could have, 
had he only paused and deliberated, seen tbe consc!q uences 
of his impulsive actions which he had indulged in. There 
was, in him, a possibility for a better course of action than 
what he had done, and this possibility he had ignored. 
Why did he, in following his evil impulse, stoop to an 
animal satisfaction? It is for this that we hold the man 
responsible for his evil deed and punish him for it. We 
all know, his actual life is not all-in-aH to him; infinite 
possibility lies hidden in him. An infinite possibility 
either for good or for evil is always present in him. It 
is for this pORsibility within man that nobody can ten how 
he will express himself at the.present crisis. It was for 
this possibility within him that the notorious Jagai 
(
rl) whose life had seemed irrevoca bly fixed in evil 
ways, was 8uddeoly shocked into his real life and quite 
unexpectedly turned over a new leaf, resolving thence- 
forward to live a higher life,-wben the famous saint of 
Nadia-Srichaitanya-had extended his arms of love 
towards him in return for the bleeding injury he had 
received from the cruel hand of tbe miscreant. It 
is this possibility or power which is the shapIn g or 
directing force (i.-.:f
"T) within us, bl.inging 'man, .tep 
by step, to the ultimate rea1isatiotl of his final end- 
his 

er
. Man's act,ual present life. is this possi- 
bility '0 far r6ali8ed j-is the partial and imperfe
t 
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The nature of self : 
(i) It is art end- 
Purposive- Power- 
utili8e. all its aotivi- 
ties for its own rea- 
lilation. 


manifestation or expression of this inexhaustible 
possibility. 
4. Sankara ha
 observed in more places than one 
that- 
U all the movements visib1e in the 
world. aU its works and activities 
-must have a regulative purpole 
present behind them which shapes 
them for its own rea1isation." 
"It not only holds good in the outward world, but it 
is also true in aU the activites of the inner world." He 
continues - 
It it is also the case with all the impulsive 
movements which go on within tbe 
human organism-all the actions of 
the sense-organs, all the functions of 
tbe man'a intellect and the like." 
This is an observation the value of which, it is needless 
to add, cannot be overestimated. What are these move- 
ments and activities for? For what use do these aspira- 
tions, efforts and actions (
,,",r: JI
:) go on ? Their value, 
Sankara points out, does not lie in that tbey exist along- 
side of .A.tma, but in the uae (ft
Tqf".fiff1rtl) which the 
!.tma (the self) m,akes of them. 
II 
1(
.rqf"-fift1i",, f'f 
1t,,: 

 JfWr,.-:-' 

1t<t m
' 
. .. I 
f1rt 1fifutf ' , It "-f'(qfffl ' 


-t«iT'I'T " I 1 


, Vid, Gita, 9.10- 
'CRt" 'RIim: 
 


l....i I 
ttt"litIf 
?J ermt 
r",
 " 
Sankara explains tbe Itanza in this way--' The f1f qf\q'; " of the 
world, i..., the oontinuously changing element. of the world are 
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All these activities of the organism have their only 
value in the fact that they may be used by the .-f1(-the 
rational If I" for his own purpose; that they may be 
utiliRed for his end; that they may prove U8eflll (..Nftf 
or e'1IWr
) to hi m. Otherwise, all these actions and 
movements ( JfIWf.r:) will entirely lose their value. 1 There 
is the A.tma or the self within, otlter titan these movements 
and activi tie!, for whole ,ake they act. This remark 
proves the self (
r(ffr) to be a Purpose-and end-which 
is realised in these activities, and which utilises these for 
its own use. 
Elsewhere, Sankara's remarks in this connection are 
equally valuab1e and bring the same important truth into 
. 
promloence- 
cr Suppose," he says there, "no Atma 
(self) is present behind these activities 
(1fn'lJ:); there are only these activities 
working, but there is no purpose to 
regulate them. An absurd eonsequenc6 
will follow, vi:., nobody is present whose 
purpose they serve; .nobody is there to 
use them, to utilise them- 


moving to rea Use a Divine Purpo3e or end. The. world with all it 
ohanging elements is moving for the reali.ation of the Final end. 

 fifffr-iitif 
if 

" 8r1RI "f"('''f{ f1ftl'Rq';
 
 ""q"llI 
...
: 
r Jf.,f":...
 ct4lIrt'tr;,w r ,..4'ff"q 
r I i.e., Ql'
(f-The 
realisa.tion of Brahman is its 
if, i..., the Final end. In the 
Vedantabhasya he .aYB


'" ypf....1fm: 
 f
 
, '1(1fffl t '1
 I i.e., the realiBation of Brahman is the 
-the final 
goal where all desires :find their fqlfilment. Hence the sense of the 
.tan.a is that all aotivities are for the realisation of the tinal Purpose., 
s u 1IIW-t!liftWfW 
fJiPf 
f.
 If.
. qq't'f: " [_0 WI Q , 8..2.88]. 
.All """" ( activities) without the ..It .0 direct them are lib '1ITW .".. 
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"
JlfW f
 
T(
f", \Cff'lt: 
ocn-: 
Jl1'
: OIl"': Jl
oi1
i(" 1 I- 
t The. activities would thus prove u8eles8 
(
?31) ; · they would be to no purpose. 
For, there is no regulation of these 
activities; no purpose to guide them.' 
Thus there would be no order, no unitv, 
no central purpose in the human Hfe. 
It has been stated elsewhere, as a genera] principle 
tbat- 


" the works and activities (U",) , if 
8evered and cut off from their source, the 
self,-are entirely valuelesi or useless, 
like the broom, the stick, the dust on 
the road-side. "sa 
This important truth is also expressed in the Ke!1a- 
bhasya where the self has been established as a purpose- 
&, will-power-an organising principle-and it is this 


1 Vide Gita-Bha.sya, 18-50. Here also the commentator rem_rks that 
the actions and the works point to something beyond them whose pnrpose 
they serve, lor whose sake they act. Otherwise pleasure, pain, etc., 
would have to be supposed to be acting for the sake of pleasure and 
pain, etc.; the activities of the body are for the sake of the body. 
To avoid such a.bsurd supposition, the existence of the self must be 
, 
admitted whose purpose these activities rea1ise. "if 'ff 
T1f 
, 
!:'1I'-f 
r 
:qf I '5fTlIlT

ifTiI(q'. 
ill
T,(T
." All activities are 
moving tor the rea.1isation of the self (
rmT) which is their final end 
(
1f). It is the self which connects and determines all these 
functions and activities for its own final rea1isatioD. This ia the 
significanoe of the oommentary here. 
s "
: 1fi111-'!it

f1t f" mfir (

 C(1i"rmn,,-\rfif) 

"itlT.llftf(f: '-"4lr.. " (,0 '1',0, 4.4.18). 01. "1fiTW.


{q 

. 
JI.r_ "''WI''''''''''' :'' (
o \tT0, 3.2.88). .OJ. also "itIr f" m... 
f.f
.,r
T1f ...44Cft"' 
." 
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purpose for whose sake all the elements of the body work. 
And this purpose is, in its nature, other titan (
(t.) these 
activities whicb it directs and controls and moves for its 
own realisation- 
"

 t"!ItJT'I'l'i.-ar 'f:Jif-",tf?{-

f

 " 1 
Do not all these passages clearly imply that Sankara's 
idea about t,he self was that it is an End.in-itself-a 
Purposive power-which purpose letil,'aea all its impulsive 
movements for its own rea1isation? Can, in tbe face 
of such clear expressions em bodied in these passages, 
Sankara's self be treated as a "mere intelligence 
divorced from action"? We have gathered together 
principal passages 6tB the subject and presented them 
before our readers with the hope that they may come to 
their own conclusion on this important point for 
themselves. 
But we have not done with it as yet. To another 
passage which is found recorded in 
( it) I t is a 'free b 
causality.' the Katha-Bhasya 2 we now eg to 
request our readers to turn their 
attention. This passage will show that tbe self is a ' free 


I Vide Keoa.bha.ya, 1.1. Sanka.ra has observed here that "t1i 
1{1I1
f

 1W'
1fi



 
1(
?J(q', f

T 

t

ftTf

 ..

 
...,"'t....Qit 
Tf
q 'f(
(q'''? This power is distinguished ffom 
the actions of the body, organs, manas, etc. ; it does not disintegrate 
into those activities, none of which endures. The self, as causal Power, 
does Dot yield to the impulsive activities, but it ]jes entirety outside 
these empirical series and determines them. "'fif: if 
 
1tIf
firtr,..mit 
1:Q- 1fTii 1JTdt'l'tit"ftr 'qtff" 1f1f: I (f1If'
!1I 
 
"m r"f6 
1f:." 
· Vide U-\Ttlll, 2.2.5. 'c 

.""t irf.if1fi
 1]1{15i' 1l11ft': '!i'
' i''-A' I 
,,'I 
 
 · 

: ""
 "'T,"
 
(ft1'lf1f "''It( 1IR:Tfft', f'lff" "f, 
ll 1l1r .mrr.
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i
1S-r"
 
: ;- f.l'1U fI1'(

: "
ft
1fT
l""'r
 if.l': 
WTfi(- 
..
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ca.usa.lity' which weigbs its impu]ses and determines their 
activities for the rea1isation of its own End or purpose. 
tc The supreme good (-J.l
:) and the mundane 
good (Ji'?l) are confusedly presented to the 
man. The intelligent compare tbe two, 
and on mature reflection discern tbeir ,.ela. 
tive value-their difference, the supreme 
good as worthier than the pleasurable. 
Then they adopt means to the attainment 
of the End chosen." 


We thus compare, eshimate our impulses, and they, 
thus, become object8 of our contemplation. A sum-total 
of feelings, impulses, etc., cannot compare, deliberate and 
control any more than each feeling and impulse separately. 
Only a free self can do so wbich has them, which is ahove 
them. In a comparison between the impul
es, in a 
preference among them of what is the highest good, we 
are agents and we are/reel A man thus freely makes a 
choice from among his several objects of choice and desire 
which are qualitativ(
ly higher; and ultimately chooses 
what he rationall, decides to be his highest-good. If it be 
true that-I often act in oPPo8itz"oll to wbat is my strongest 
desire at the present moment, it follows that my self 
acts independentlll of pleasure, temperament, habit, etc.- 


"
,. r" 


i if
f({ 
Cfi:, 
mJmf 
wf
".(f?{

: JJQ(T
TS
 I 
mtiS'f'fifi

 


 
Tqifftl 
f"ii,,
: " 
('
i'a-\1l1Q', 1.28). 


Similar remarks are found embodied in the Gita also- 
"Man is man only so long as his 
antall1cara'JltJ is competent to discriminate 
between right and wrong. When he is 
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unable to do 80, be is debarred from 
attaining the highest of human aspira- 
tions. Hence at the very commencement 
he must rise above the sway of 
nT-i",,- 
affection for and a version to the sense- 
objects or pleasures and .pains." He 
must restrain these natural tendencies, 
he must exert himse]£ with vigour to 
resist these natural impulses, and then 
the action of his will is in an opposite 
direction. ,J 


"1mfT 1Im
" 
TifQr"fiR.'
 
fi(qT, 1ffmitcr: JA'ff
iff
, Jt
Tn:rT\II' q-t;fr{ I 
(C!fi
-\1t1lJ, 4.1)" 1 


Unrestrained desire works mischief; and urged by un- 
controlled desire, the man commits sin and evil. ,,? e are 
bent on selfish ends and are deluded by cegoism'-when 
uncontroHed desire urges us to action. We must, therefore, 
bring our impulses and desires under the law of ratz'onal 
self, into the path of our positive purpose of life which we 
have deliberately selected and which has filled up our 
entire being. 


1 The conversion .f undisoiplined animal nature in man into a 
disciplined, moral and virtuous character involves great effort (
T 
1I'
ij',,). The eftort of the who1e man must be turned and concentrated 
from "the natural direction to opposite direction, 
The same idea. oocurs in the Vedanta-bhasya also--" 
 f
 

.: 


 
. 
 ... · f. ...s. 
11',", C1 
:,...If lief 
 "'rlfl,
 '9
 .-\t(f; ({ 
ltq 4It'I. -

.n. 
fif",r
 .;, 
r fc...., CJ. 1fildr.

-"r
f,pn'tR:T?( fc4' 
 .. ifl, 
Jf
f1f'ittr
flT m1Jfifr " (
O 't1 0 , 1.1.4) , 
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Karma and J naua :-- 
Both oannot be . the 
ultimate end or
- 

r.) I 


5. The foregoing discussion has brought into clear 
light an important truth before our 
mind. Both-the 
ratification of 
impulsive desires and the realisation 
of the highest purpose of life-can- 
not be pursued by the same man as an ol;J.
ct of desire. 
There exists a conflict between the selfish impulsive acti- 
vitie. and the realisation of the supreme purpose of life. 
Both cannot be chosen by a man, as an object for his 
realisn.tion. t There cannot be two enda of his life. 
Sankara has repeatedly shown that there is eternal con- 
flict (
,,) between Karma. (1Ii'i) and Jnan (:mif). Unless 
a man feels disgusted (f
) with the pleasure-g-iviog- 
mundane ends, he ca nnot choose the realisation of self as 
his supreme and only End of life. 
Sankara has expressed his own idea on the subject, 
thus :- 


(a) "I desire to attain an End which is eter- 
nal, imperishable and transcendental; 
what shall I do with Karma which is 
opposite to it in its nature?" 
(6) tt Light and shade cannot co-exist. Inter- 
ests in outward activities and interests in 
the inn
r self are mutually exclusive. 
The dualism between the spheres of virtue 
and prudence is a.n irreducible dualism 
whose rival claims it is impossible to 
adjust." 
(0) U Unless our mind is turned away from 
the mundane objects, we are unable to 


1 This i8 the notorioWi "-1f(1f-
If, against whioh SaDkar& haa 
written 80 muoh. 
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devote it to the reaIisation of tbe self. 
You cannot desire both-the outward 
objects and the inner self at the same 
moment. There is conflict between the 
two courses." 
(d) H In the world people revel with mundane 
goods. It is not so witb the wise whose 
reDel8 are centred in the se]f alone. For 
the unwise, there are many pleasures due 
to the sense-objects. Bu t to the wise, 
their sole rejoicing proceeds from the self." 
(e) "A distinction has been made between 
Jnana-nishtha ( 1JT'ff1fWr) and Karma- 
niehtha (1fi1irfitWf) . Vedic works are 
intended for him only who has desires. 
The renunciation of these works is enjoin- 
ed on him who seeks only the self." 
(f) "He who wishes to reach the eastern sea, 
cannot have the same road that the man 
who wishes to go to the western sea choos- 
es. The difference between the knowledge 
( 1f(if) and works (Cfi.) is as wide as 
between a monntain and a mustard-seed." 
(O) "Emancipation being the result of know- 
ledge, how can a man desire the r
sult 
uf works ?" I 


1 (a) "u fif
1f 
1f 

iIf '1J
1fr
1f '1ff I if 
 r. '-4

" , 
"If": Ai "
if ".1 _d
l
 ?" <,0 '1'1° 1.2.12) I 
(b) "if f't' ?fTwfJtrlfT?fri{. 
fJ
f(lf. 'ttr
' 11.11: , cn..,fJft1lr 

.q1 : 
fct41'4lc{ ; C41."ri'n.nr-rrttft r" 
,nrr-"'ft 'f1{f!rr trf1nt trf
 I if r" 
:- 
".."...
 '9' .''-4\.'' f

 \\
ftf " (
O \110, 3.1.4) , 
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We need Bot quote further passages. The passages 
quoted above all declare what really worked in the mind of 
Sankara., and 
hat led him to make a distinction between 
".1if and "-knowledge and 
orks. His purpose was 
not that we are to renounce all works-p.ven the higher 
moral virtues; -and, as we shall presently see, he was 
not advocating inertia. These and other similar passages 
clearly indicate the truth that there can be only one 
ultimate End of life. 'I"if and " both cannot constitute 
the supreme End. Karma <"') done to secure mundane 
pleasure or goods and J nana t 
Tif), i.e., the realisation 
of the self-cannot both be the uJ timate ends of life. 
Sankara thus contrasts the result of the two-Jnana 
(::mif) and Karma <"') : 
If you desire the realisation of the self as 
your highest end, how can you choose 
works or ifi
? For, works or Karma 


(c) "iff
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can be chosen only for the foHowing 
purposes :- 
(i) You can choose Karma, if you are desirous 
of producing something which is as yet 
non-existent (e
). But as the self is 
wbat is already in you eternally existent, 
-how can Karma produce it ? 


(ii) If you desire to reach a, place or an object, 
you must perform certain activities or 
Karma for it (
fQ1). But the self is what 
is always within your rea
b, no Karma is 
needed at all for it. 


(iii) For the purpose of effecting a change or 
transformation to a thing, work or Karma 
may prove necessary (f'ftfiTdJ). But as the 
self is beyond change, as it is subject to 
no transformation-is immutable-Karma 
is out of place here. 


(iv) If you desire to e:lfect purification to your 
mind or something else, work or Karma 
proves useful for the purpose (
t
). 
But what would action cio to the self 
whieh is always pure ? 1 


Now, from the foregoing discussion it follows that 
there can be but one object of our desire, one supreme 
end of our life, and tha.t is-the rea.1isation of the self. 
And works or Karmas are only needed for tbe purification 
of our mind or antahkaraga. 


'. V,de Vedanta.BhAsya, 1.1.4, and BrihadaraD1&ka.bha.1&, a.a.l, 
a.nd other place. for thia diIOU..ioD. 
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6. We have seen above that we are na.turally selfish 
beings. We seek always the grati- 
The p1ace of higher fication of our pleasure, to appropriate 
altruistio Karmas: 
and their needs. which to ourselves, we do not hesitate 
to work mischief to others. Our mind 
is, by nature, fined with desire for agreeable objects 
and a.version to disagreeable-'(T1f-i",-and driven by 
these impulses, we work blindly for our selfish: ends and 
often quarrel with others to secure pleasure to ourselves. 
It is absolutely necessary, therefore, for us to p1trV!I 
our mind from these selfish desires and inclinations, and to 
free it from their influences. Unless this purifica.tion can 
be effected, the realisation of the self is out of the question. 
The purification of the mind or antahkaral}a. can be 
effected by restraining these egoistic impulses and 
tendencies to action (negatively), and by performing 
higher kinds of works (positively). By exerting ourselves 
always for the good of the community and by the per- 
formance of unselfish and disinterested works, our mind 
may become gradually free from selfish passions and 
desires; and when these impurities are thus removed, it is 
prepared for the supreme rea1isation. But a caution is 
needed here. These unse1fis
 works ought not to be done, 
nay they cannot be done-as enda-in-themselves. As there 
can only be one supreme End, viz., the realisation of the 
self which is the only object of our desire; higher dis- 
interested works can be done only as a m6an8 of helping 
that realisat ion. This, in brief, is the view of Sankara. 
Works done with impulsive and selfish motives have 
been condemned in the Vedanta, as Sa&ama-ka1'ma,. 
And as such works have always been looked upon 
as tbe source of bondage, with a, view to supplant 
and supersede these self-seeking activities, higher 
disinterested kinds of works have been prescribed and the 
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aspirants after emancipation (
) are caned upon to 
diligently perform such works. These higher works are 
considered indispensable for the purification of the mind 
(f
.ft" or 

.fi(), infested as it is with selfit1h impulses 
and desires. t And as these al'e done for emancipating the 
mind from the influence of f he lower natural tendencies, 
which would ultimately lead to the realisatioD of the true 
self, tbese works cannot prove a bondage. If, however, 
the 8U I,reme end is forgotten, and these are done 
as ends-in-themselves, on Iy then they will prove a 
bondage. 
An idea prevails among many that in 
ankara"d 
System of Vedanta no room has 
(1) They are in- 
dispensable for puri. been left for works and that his aim 
fica.tion of mind was to get rid of all works altogether. 
('J "{q"'
 ). 
To our mind, this is an idea which 
cannot be accepted and which must be condemned 
as erroneous, with aU the emphasis which we can 
command. We have sa.id above that as our mind 
is naturally swayed by selfish passions and desires, it 
needs purification in order to prepare it fina.lIy for 
the realisatioD of the ultimate End which constitutes 
the only object of our desire. How this purification 
is to be ex.ecuted will appear from the following 


(a) "When a man performs higher kinds of 
work, (Nitya-karmas or obligatory works), 
his mind or antabkara
a, unsoiled by 
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desire for results,-without attachment 
and longing for results-becomes regene- 
rated (JntJ pure. When thus purified, the 
mind bec!omes fit for contemplation of the 
self. Tbus the man whose mind bas 
been purified by the performance of 
obligatory works (f1Iifl...) and who is 
thus prepared to acquire the self-rea.lila- 
tiOD, may gradually attain to JoAna- 
nilJtha (the final End)." 
(6) U The three hig-her kinds of action should 
be performed ; for, they cause purity 
in those who have no desi re for fruits... 
These actions should be performed by a 
8
elc
r qf liberation, though they form 
the cause of bondage in the case of one 
who has an attachment for the actions 
and a desire for their fruits/' 
(c) "The seekers of liberation must perform 
ritual works and other obligatory duties 
without any longing for the fruits of 
such works. When performed, the works 
prove useful as a means to the birth of 
spiritual regeneration of the mind 
( fiRtYl{tl'fft ). ' , 


(d) "He who is free from a desire for the 
fruits of action and performs action as 
a bounden duty (Nitya-karmas)-not 
88 a, Kamya-karma j he who performs 
actions thus, is superidr to those who 
perform action in a different spirit...... 
One who is devoted to action abandoning 
attaohment for the results of action- 
performs for the purification of the mind 
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( 
tcI
ftt- ) is said to be a. Sa.nylsin and a 
Jogin." 
(e) "Works are meant for the purification 
of the mind. Selfish desires and pa.ssi ons 
are impedimenta to self.. realisation. U D- 
selfillh presoribed duties when not done 
with self-seeking motives remove these 
impediments, effect purification of the 
mind, and thus help the final rea.lisation." 1 
We need not multiply instances. Such observations 
are to be found everywhere in the Vedanta works. The 
readers will judge for themselves if such observations at 
all favour the idea. of inertia prevalent among the critics 
of the Sankara's theory. We find Sankara everywhere 
teaching that higher works which are described as Nitya- 
karmas must be done for the purification of the mind. 
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But a word of caution is again necessary. These are never 
to be performed Q8 an 'E"11,d, i.e., as an object of desire. 
For, as we have seen, there caD only be on
 object of 
desire,-one End, viz., the realization of the true self. 
As a corollary to the above proposition, we may 
mention here another fact. The 
(II) Why Karma. 
Section of the Veda. reader will find an objection raised by 
Dot useless. k h . If . 1 1 
San "ara Imse 10 severa p aces of 
his works that-if the self-realisation be the only End 
which we must pursue, all works necessarily become useless. 
And the work-section (Cfi
.r1!J") of the Veda-in which 
rules and prescriptions have been elaborately laid down for 
the performance of works-does also prove utterly value. 
less. To meet this objection, Sankara replies :- 
It Only the selfish works (Sakamakarmas) 
are to be considel'ed useless. The higher 
disintere
ted works (Nityakarmas) have 
always a. value in the Veda.nta.; they are 
never to be considered useless. For they 
are meant for the purification of the mind. 
Disinterested works always help the 
realisation of the self." 1 
The reply suggested by Sankara. in his 
commentary on the Gita is still more 
valuable and deserves our particular con- 
sideration-" Our theory does Dot lead 
to the conclusion tha.t the 8rutz' teaching 
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J'rom these passages the readers will find a, very 
lear 
enunciation of Sankara's position about the works. It 
is not 
rae that works have no place in his philosophy add 
that he considered an works as fetters. On the contrary, 
,higher and higber works, as we have just seen, must 
always, be performed-so long 8S we have not reached 
tbe ,final End where all works, all our daties, find their 
completion and higbest fulfilment- 
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v.r, 15.20) I 
But here we must remind the readers of the note of 
warning which Sankara had sounded. No works, however 
high their nature, should be done as an end-in-itself; no 
work ought to be made an object of your desire (if 1f'e'OIf
if). 
For" as an allJ'eet of desire, work will consti tute itself a8 an 
end. Wherefore it is that, everywhere it has been laid 
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dO.WD that works are not to be performed with a desire 
for' theiT fruits (1i<!JT1fif\lr). Since, there can only be 
one o!Jject of desire, one ultimate End of Jife. W ork-s 
ought not to be aba"ndoned- 
" if RTf"', 1firdJ
1( rrq: "-18.:; 
Tbey must be done for the purification of our mind-- 
" q'T
f1r 1f1{tf'P(CUTi{ " 
which is full of impure thoughts and tendencies to 
activity., Only they tnust not be done as ends-in.tbem.. 
selves-as if they possess a primary and independent value [ 
in themselves. But their performa.nce is always in J 
dispensabIy needed as a means (
q11f


) t ; they must be 
utiIised by us, so that they may prove ltsejul for the 
ultimate purpose we have in view, viz., the realisation of ,; 
the final goal. The works, nay-everything of the world-- 
have 'value; not as they exist alongside of the Atma, but 
only so far. as they are used by us-how we use tbem
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· All the good and disinterested works and virtues are mean. useful 
for the reaUsation of the final End. They are to be looked upon as 
instrument. (
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Cf1Ir
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Higher, disinterested 
works O&BDot be hy- 
postatised as an End. 
. Two rBa'OR' .tated. 
They are to be used 
.. a mea.ns. 


In this way, by the performance of disinterested higher 
works, the man is regenerated from 
(III) Higher NitYd- tbu undis c i p I l .n ed 'a n i m a ll ' ty ' ( 
_ 
:Karma. reQ'enerate g .. ...''''' 
man from animality q
.) to tbe disciplined 'rationality' 
to lationa1ity : 
(
). In the Bribadaranyaka, the 
yielding of the mind to the natural inclinations and 
instincts has been called as Ashura-bhava (qo:n1lf-trqiCf), 
and the doing of higher disinterested works for the good 
of the community, under the prescriptions of the sbd.
tras, 
witb higher and unseHish purposes and inclinations has 
been designated aA Deva-bbava (ft'ffiT1f).l If men follow 
passively the natural bents of their mind and permit them 
to become the sole guide of their life, they are no higber 
than animals. Bat if they obey the injunctions of the 
s&stras and work for social good and public utility-such 
disinterested motives and works will exalt them to the 
higher attl'ibutes of benevolent gods (

). This high 
lesson the Vedanta teaches. How to make men possessors 
of godly qualities while on earth is the aim of Vedanta. 
Bat here again the Vedanta. has 'flot stopped. Its ultimate 
aim is to carry the man belona the world to final reaJisa- 
tioD and to fulfil his transcendental destiny. 
7. We have said that the higher forms of works- 
Nityakarmas-works done with dis- 
interested motives CII,nnot be treated 
&s ends-in-themselves, but always as 
mea1l8-as a sadhana (
",,) useflJi, 
through the purification of mind, for 
the attainment of tbe true self which is our ultimate End. 
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If, however, these works are treated as enda, as is generally 
done" some serious consequences will follow. Let us 
consider tbese consequences now. 


We are all member
 of a social whole. We belong to 
Varnasrama-community, of which we are the members. 
Certain ruIes and laws we find recorded in the 8aatrall for 
our guidance. These laws are authoritative for us; 
because they form the coIlective experiences and opinions 
of the best selves of the community. It is generally held 
that certain rules and acts which have been evoI ved within 
the community for its own preservation, are imposed 
upon its individual members, so that each of them may 
observe and act up to these rules. Thus the preservation 
or the good of the community becomes the If.nd for which 
the individual members Jive and act. These actions 
are known as Varnasrama-Dharma (
.
-'fIi) and we must 
al,1 perform these Dharmas or duties for the good of the 
Varnasrama-community, of which we, as members, form 
parts. Its prescriptions (f
,,) and its prohibitions (fiI
,,) 
are all binding upon us which each of us must obey. 
This is the generally accepted and usua1 view with regard 
to Varl}&srama-Dbs,l'ma. The individuals can have no 
other purpose in their life, but to perform these duties 
or Dharmas. Regarded in this way the individuals have 
only an instrumental value ;-they are reduced to s, 
machine somehow constructed to produce certain works 
beyond themselves, for the good of the community. They 
exist for these duties whicb they owe to the community of 
which they form quite an insignificant part j they have 
value only for these works. The community thus annexes 
the individuals to itself. The moral value of the indivi. 
duals entirely depenus upon their works-their service- 
their utility-to the community as a whole. Their moral 
criterion is judged only by some outward "
81/,1
 whiah 
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theY'loan produce. 'J'he individua.l is tbus entirely"resolv
d. 
into. his works. If the outw8,'d wor:Cs. are rega-rded as" 
ends in themselves, such inevitable consequence is bound \ 
to follow. 
But' tbis cannot be the righ t view of' the works. 
Sankara urges his objections against this view of 
 the 
works thus- 
He points out- 
(I) Man cannot be' made an object of com- 
mand (fiwm-
) from outside. MaD is 
not a tking to be passively moulded and 
sbaped from outside. 1 He may be 
persuaded from the inner side, not 
controlled passively from the outside. 
Sankara. has told us that- 

tr1fi f" 1(1", 
 ...
 , 
" Man chooses his end, according to 
his own light. The Sastras only present 
before him the lower and higher lines of 
conduct, but do not compel him to select 
a pa.rticular course of action. '!'be Sastras 
do. not mould tbe man ,to tbeir own ideas 
of gQod; they can only appeal to his inner 
self. , 
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t (II) Aga.in, Sabkara. points ont that f the 
ideas, of good works l (virtues) . and Lbad 
works. (vices) ,evolved within the com- 
munity, cannot I be regarded as 
'/'/,tl, ill 
tltem,elVt8. For, he t5ays, .we find' the 
ideas of virtue and vice in a particular 

 epoch of society differ from the ideas of 
virtue and vice in the next o
 another 
epoch. l Again," in the same epocD of 
the community different people select 
diiIerent works as ends." "What are 
looked upon as good works in a particular 
time and place are regarded otherwise 
in a different time and place." i 
(III) It is also laid down in the Vedanta- 
bhasya that" in the progressively higher 
.&Qd h
gher worlds, the virtues &00 viels 
ate being evolved in, big her and higher 
. forms " qp to Branma-lo""a where they.a18 
perfected." 8 
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. 
All these clearly show that virtues (and vices) are COD- 
stantly evolving in higher and higher forms, and they 
are constantly gt'owi ng with the progressively. growing 
communities and the worlds. They cannot therefore be 
regarded as tbe ultimate ena of life. 


We can do no better than to repeat in this place the 
utterances of S
ara, himself which embody his general 
views on tbe VarnAsrama-duties (
1G

-'f1f). 'rhese 
remarks are important and we invite particular attention 
of our readers to them. These remarks bring the relation 
between the higher karmas (1fi.) and Jnana (flil) very 
forcibly home to the mind; and the valuable bearing 
which the works have upon the seJf-rea1isatioD stands 
palpably revealed. Sankara writes- 


"These duties" respeatively enjoined on 
the several castes, lead, when rightly 
performt!d, to swarga as their natural 
",ute.. . . .. ... But from the operation of 
II new cause, a higher result accrues; viz., 
worshipping the Lord (
) by perform- 
ing his duty, man attains perfection, 
through his being qualified for the J nana. 
nistha." 1 


(GitA-bhar,ya, ] 8.44.45.) 


U Can this perfection be attained directly 
by the mere performance of one's duty? 
No j-how then 1 .........The perfection 


1 "
1ft errftffifmr1ft, ft

fwCfr," vimrf8:Q@i .mw I 
... .I'...I 
 «1ftQ'fr. . I...."r..-r'l"l: 
Ylf.,.it 'ff'f, 
nQ{- 
"" 
fitoo.t :rsrt'rf1n1I1ftn1
.-t wAlft 
 I " 
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accruing in worshipping the Lord through 
one' 8 own d'lttie8 qualifies the aspirant for 
the Jnana.ni8htha which culminate, in 
. 
Moksba" (18-56).1 
In this manner- 
U the works which are held as a 60ndage 
are converted into a. mean, for &elf- 
reali8ation." t .,
-- 
From these observations, we can now conclude tbat 
the works (Karma) when regarded a8 e'lld8, as objects of 
desire-do prove a bondage, and they come into c01'.flict 
with the Jnana (i.e., the se]f-realisation). But taken 
as a mean8, and used as such, this conflict (f
,,) between 
them vanishes, and instead of offering opposition to J dna, 
the works prove a very useful ally- 
" ihrt fifQ

t f

ift ..
t 

t

'ifit

rq, 1ft.. -
:n"
Tif.lfq 
wf. 
flr-:-if f
 (.,0 \1'0, 3.3.1) I " 
The riiht, therefore, of Karma as separate and rival 
interests, as rival ends-in-themselves-must die; because 
Karma is superseded and included in one supreme interest 
or end of life. All works thus become a1/, element in this 
one interest, and organic to this one central purpose. S 


1 "f1fi{l1fi
t 

'
if 
 'J'''11[ vf
f\I: ? if; .
 (Iff", ?o. .
.."T 

i 
1i!f.1
 _

, ",
f1f'BT1(inrffTt!(",...t f
f
 f
f({ 
T1fi{: ,... "t."Tiffifwr 
m ........
.qttl iIT " (11'°, 18.45). 
I "", 
'I....t ...t 1fiW 1ftlfJlttJt'Ci? '3ql
iffftfiN,f?l
' 
«IJ ' 
!t'ftf
 " ( 1f1tq:
... 's glosl). 
a OJ. "=-
1( f... JJtQ1t\' 
 
 1{
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..
 
 
"" 'lI"'T
 
1!fi'II1'..nS'ftr "'t "
9'ft1 
 '1ft"fllil'
"'" qq'l: ., (it o 
ro, 4.1.16). ADd also c/o 
,,

.. r 1it1f&ll fit...fti itlf "ri-
..,
.Ttn'WI
1tt tJ(t('I
 .- 
JfWf1Rl1rT n ' 1l1fi'1ft"tdr. , '11(ftr " <_ 0 '1T 0, 4.1.18). 
27 
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All works now become the medium, the vehicle, the 
opportunity, for the realisation, in and through them, of 
the spiritua1 purpose- . 
" 

 
tf'CI
 tfT
 ".,.-it qf

tQ1r, " 4.33. 


8. The foregoing disoussion has brought us to the 
conclusion that the life of higher 
works-of unselfish virtuous deeds, 
is not the ultimate goal of human 
life. Virtuous deeds possess value 
in that they purge our mind from 
selfish, self-seeking propensities which know DO other 
higber end than gratification of the sense-pleasures, and 
thul to prepare it for the realisation which alone consti- 
tutes the ultimate goal of our life. One deed of virtue 
leads to another, which again leads to a still higher deed 
of virtue and so on perpetualJy. Sankara has pointed out 
that one work done is succeeded by another work which 
awaits you for its accomplishment 1 Moral or virtuous 
life is therefore a. life of incessant endeavours for, 
and aspirations after, higher and higher virtues (

1fi
), 
which cannot be completed here under mundane conditions. 
It is, thus, a, life of constant progress; it is marked 
by incessant advancement from lower to higher deeds; 
such a life therefore cannot itself be an end but always 
points to the End, to a goal be!Jond it, where an its aspira- 
tions after higher and higher good, will reach their 
fulfilment and complete satisfaction. 2 Thus, the human 


What then is t. 
outstanding rela.tion 
between Karma and 
Jnana P Higher Kar. 
mas point to the 
Transcendental goal. 


1 
f,," f
 .",if. .. . 
'ft 1Ii1fif
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life of virtue will )'each its perfection in a Transcendental 
goal which is the End towards which it is perpetually 
. 
movIng, 
We have seen before that the performance of higher 
works and virtuous deeds is not an end in itself-is' not 
the ultimate goal of human life. These virtuous deeds are 
needed for the purificat£on of our mind :from selfish pro. 
pensi ties and tendencies and for constant preparation for 
the ultimate End. The higher works, in this way, prove 
to be an indirect cause for the attainment of Mukti or tbe 
final goal. 1 They cannot directly produce Mukti; for, in 
that case, these works would themselves become the ulti. 
mate End. The readers will realise that Sankara's position 
in this respect remains logically unassailable. A8 the 
ultimate goal is transcendent, no mundane works or attri- 
butes can have power to directly produce it.' For, in that 




 q,,

 ..CO': 
m11tft iff,,: I illrti
1[q1
C{(q1
 C!fi.q
- 


 
, If 
 1I(tfi
 f
... fifi1l11fiT
 
\Cr
:n""f""'t
 (transcendenim.l 
gOBI) .....,. OQN1Q
f
" ('10 )11'0, 3. 3. 1). i.e., When the works 
are Dot ends in themselves, the End must be beyond them to which they 
lead; moral ideal is not an absolut e and self-suffioient ideal, bui it is a 
f\rogt'ess to the supreme or perfect End. 
1 "
 6t


r
 

 f",=mif\tt YJfr:-..q"T
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'CI1

, 
q 1Jf 1ft
 " ("'0 
To, 7.26.2) I " 
 


, 

W'6(.: tfUfT
-
wr
 
f\tfifi
: " 4.4.9 (
o). 
I There must therefore always be a negativ
 ,,'elation between the 
mundane life (and its wOl'ks) and its transcendental !,oa1 (towards 
which it moves and where it will be perfected). Yet it is the same llie. 
This mundane life would become transformed into supra.mundane life. 
"
 
T(1{'!it..
 1fi1l1f
: '51
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1
, 1i'tt
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 f1Rf1ft- 
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,
 " ('0, 4.4.2). 
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case, what is transcendent would become merely mundane 
 
-the distinction between the two worlds or lives would 
disappear: the mundane works would themselves become 
the final end or goal: mere performance of higher works 
would give us perfection, and moral life, as it is known to 
us !tete, wiU cease. In the system of Sankara, ethical or 
mOl'al progress points to a. transcendental goal beyond, 
where the infinite aspirations after higher and higher deeds 
will reach final satisfaction and all our higher and higher 
desires and aspirations reach final fu]fi)ment. 1 Thus, 
morality 01' ethics ends in religion, in the Vedanta system; 
it cannot be pursued for its own sake. Ethics, without 
religion for its fulfilment, is incomplete. Hence we find 
tbat' the life's End cannot be realised ultimately, merely 
by the perf
rmance of civic duties or 
1:QtJ!f"
 
 which we 
have already considered. All the life's d1l tie, reach their 
final fu1filment in a high
r life than this, i.e., in a trans- 
cendetal goal.- 


1 "tI5f
 fff( If1n.v.. . ;nc:r: qi f1ftf.-q: =!5(t1IfrJ:liff
 I if 9 "Iff( 
 
 (CIf
 ftt.. 

. 'llttffl(1f.(f{T"'TSt1JiSeiTsf
, 
: 

1m(f" (
O 'ttr o 2.1.14) I... 
" g
r

fiI,

f
:...'ff

 '" ftt
t g'C

tf!t ,f
t1'1\
" (4.3_14).. 


s In Vedanta- bhasya, 4. 3. 14, it is shown that mere performance of 
800ial dutie8 (r."....) is not sufficient. Life cannot be made 
perfeot bere by doing civio works. For, there is no completion of oar 
works in this world. One work accomplished finds other works waiting 
for their accomp1isbm ent and 80 OIL Such is the oharacteristio of the 
mundane life. AU our duties can reach their final aocomplishment 
only when the TranscendentaJ goal, i.e., Brahman is reaohed. 



1t"ft'",'iff 
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qqfw: I" Similar arguments occur in the Gita-bhasya also. 
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9. We are now in a position to enumerate some of the 
higher virtues, ethical and mOl'al 
qualities, the cultivation of which has 
been deemed 16Siful for the realisation 
of the self, through the purification of 
the mind. But before we proceed to 
do so, it may be found instl'ucti ve to 
make a 'rapid survey of the entire position which we have 
tried to sketch in the preceding pages. 
Man is, we have found, naturally a se1flsh and egoistic 
being, seeking the gratification of his own p1easure and 
depriving others of it; and all his activities are impelled 
by impulsive, self-seeking motives. As man is thus sub. 
ject to sensibility, he commits sin and eviJ, under 
its influence. But man is also a higher being in whom 
God has been revealed, and a life of infini.te Divine 
. possibility is implanted in him, and this is the true man 
within him. Man is thus endowed with a discriminative 
knowledge of right and wrong.- 
" The ignoran t, natural man regards desire 
(UiT-'i
) as a friend at the time when 
he thirsts for objects. The mind, when 
allowed to be engrossed in the thoughts of 
various pleasurable objects, Joses it. die.. 
criminative knowledge of the self B.nd the 


A rapid survey of 
tbe position thus far 
reA-ched. 
Moral endea your 
passes into a higher 
fulfilment and is com- 
pleted in the Trans- 
cendental goat 
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not-self and turns towards the sense- 
objects." But as ma.n is a rational animal, 
he must bring his impulses under the law 
of the ra.tional self which those desires 
envelop. In fact, he exerts himself 
activel!! with vigour to resist and control 
such impulses and consequently his action 
is in an oppo8ite direction- 
" '5ITAmi- 


TCtiT f

fif


1[ " , 
Sankara further observes- 
" Man is man only so long as his Antan. 
lcarana is competent to discriminate 
between right and wrong. When he is 
unab1e to do so he is debarred from 
attaining the highest of human aspirations 
(
-
t1). Hence at the very 
commencement, he must 1 e iae ahove the 
sway of 'U
-i''f.iI'-affection for and 
aversion to sense objects of pleasure and 
pain. He must restrain these natural 
tendencies b!J mean8 of their enemy, i.e., 
by actively cultivating the virtue8, which 
are the enemies (
f
) of love and 
aversion. " 
When the man, thus, cultivates these ethical and moral 
f)i,.tue8
 he is no longer subject to !tis O'lon nature (111\fff). 
These virtues are the meana (m"-
T'fiI') for attaining the 
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self.knowledge which is his highest end. 1 Natural 
liJ-i" 
creates the idea of 8eparaten.e88 or exclusiveness; but as 
these are supplanted by the moral virtues, his true unity 
with his fellow-beings will gradually remove this idea of 
exclusiveness.' The term 
-

 (Daivi-Sampat) used in 
the Gita covers under it the virtues which man must 
cultivate in the p1ace of the natural selfish impulses for 
whioh the term 
1
"-

 (Asurt-Sampat) has been used. S 
These virtues have been described as- 
H the virtues leading to liberation from 
Samsara." 
Is it not, we ask, wrong, in the face of all these 
remarks of Sankara, to suppose-as has been supposed by 
many-tbat the Vedanta "insists upon the emptying of 
the human mind, making it a barren desert?" Is it not 
wrong to ho1d that "no moral virtues are taught in the 
Vedanta" and that " all actions are treated as a bondage 
and therefore Jiberation from this bondage is the goal or 
aim of the Vedanta ? " 
From what has been stated above, the readers must 
have seen that such remarks as these 4 do the greatest 
injustice to Sankara's own views and his writings. 


1 These are called as ,,

 (ti't. 
o, 12.18) and they are means 
of the highest realisation. 
","
-
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 For, other similar remarks, vide p. 178 of this book where the1 
are quoted. 
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Man cannot find final satisfaction of his self in any 
earthly and temporal order of things. 
Nothing short of a 
TraDaeendental good He seeks in Brahman the fulfilment 
satisfies maD. f h d h 
o t e goo e is trying to rea1ise in 
his own life. The supreme good (fJl'
lfif)-which is work- 
ing and revealing itself in the worldly objects,-of which' 
they are but imperfect manifestations-is the highest end 
of human pursuits. The hi
her and lower objects are 
therefore only the proximate ends and theae can be made 
to be embraced and included in the supreme End. But as 
Brahman transcends the temporal order of things, man must 
npt .rest satisfied with these lesser ends, but must move 
through them for a final realisation of the supreme 

oOQ 1_ 


" 
TC1H 
cJ
 fitr
-f
: 
fSf
(1tfT 
m , Cf'ifr({ CffJrif 
't
i{ tJIf 
.
: , " 1.4.8. 
The self-realisation, therefore, is the life's highest End. 
This End, says Sankara, which has been deliberately 
chosen, must be &teadil!l kept in view and resolutely 
maintained against a11 other partial interests and ends. 2 
For, it is only when one perceives the End of knowledge 
tha.t one will endeavour to cultivate the attributes which 
are the mean8 of attaining that knowledge. s The inner 
purity of the mind consists of the removAl from it of 
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the stain of attachment and other passions (
."
)J 
by cultivating the ideas tbat are inimical to them.' 
U These attributes or moral virtues are conducive to 
knowledge. What are opposed to these, viz., pride, hypo- 
crisy, ignorance, cruelty, insincerity, impatience-should be 
s
unned as tending to l;o1zaage and aamaara."B 
A glance' at these t moral virtues' as elaborated and 
explained by Sankara in his commentaries on the Gita and 
the U pa
ishads will convince one of their 80cial 0'1' 
civic cnaracter, and their inestimable value will be found in 
our daily and hourly dealings with our fellow-beings. If 
one fails or neglects to cultivate these virtues, the purifica- 
tion of the mind or inner organ which is naturalJy vitiate
 
by impure thoughts and impulsive tendencies would be 
hindered and the possibility of self-expansion and self- 
realisation would be debarred. 


Ethical virtues and 
altruistic deeds- 
enumerated in four 
main groups: 


10. We now proceed to give below a list of these 
virtues (
-1pf) and must rest content 
with referring our readers to the 
elaborate explana.tion of each of the 
factors constituting this list, as given 
In the commentaries of Sankara. 


The ethical or moral virtues to be cultiva- 
ted are- 
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.) The fl"" gtf()"P of moral virtues de.,ribes 
by PIlJajalf, ID his Yoga-plJuo8fJpA!/ is thia- 

-
.1jf
",..t 
"-1:.-9 
,

r
 
f 

'
- tt
t« " I 
Before we proceed to explain this group, we should 
hke f t
 invite our readers' attention to the remarks made 
by 
a.drl\J8
dana when elaborating the commentaries of 
&nltara. on the mora} virtues enumerated in the Git,. 
. 

adnb.8iid8na observes to the eftect that this group of 
moral virtues together with the two otAer groups given in 
f 
the Gita-form three groups and a]l these mnst be 
,- 
cultivated. These virtues properly cultivated and 

 
developed would remove and tJupplant 1 the natura} eviJ 
. desires (
-"Tf
) and gradaally cred.te the healthy 
idea of our unity with our fellow-beings. 
Now, to explain thejir8t 8"o.p stated above- 
cc ." or sympathy is the ideniity of feeling 
with the object of the emotion which one 
experiences on seeing happiness or misery. 
If we see one happy, our feeling must be 
identical. Compassion (
) is the same 
feeling for misery of whatever kind. It 
implies, besides the emotion, action, on 
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be part of him who feels the emotion, as 
lias in his power. Complaaency ('lfi{fIJ) 
i. joy at the sight of virtue, and the 
MOrifiees inaiden tal to its practice. As to 
vice whieh enters so largely in the composi- 
tion of the human soeiety, the least that 
one should do is entire indiiference (ri..,-). 
- If be ean help to cure the one and remove 
the other, it is sacrifice of a superior kind; 
bat generally iadi:fference is the best 
attitude to maintain." 1 
(6) The .econrl g""'p of moral virtues i8 giv
n 
aDd explained in Gita-bhasya 13.7-11- 
Absence of self-esteem au,d self-assertion; 
doing no injury '0 any living being, and 
Dot being a:ffeeted when others have done 
&DY injury; inner purity I consisting in 
tit. removal from the mind of the stain 
of attachment and other p&esioos ; 
direetio9, to the right path, of the body 
aad its or
ns which are natnraUy 
attracted in aU directions; thinking of 
wbat evil there is in birtb, age, disease and 
death; non-attachment to things which 
may form object of atta.chment; constant 


1 This explanation is mainly taken from the "Yoga-8ntra U of 
Patanja1i edited by 'Manila1 Nabhubbai Dvivedi. 
, Truthfulness (
) in conduct, epeech and mind-is a, mos, 
iJb 
' ..ntlle etated in ""
' .ro, ,",,0 and" other Upanishads. 
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equanimity consisting in not bein.g 
jubilant over attaining the desira.ble and 
in not chafing on attaining the undesir. 
\ able j the society of disciplined men, 
because such society is an aid to self- 
J'ealisation and distaste for society of 
ordinary undisciplined men." t 
(c) The Third group is embodied in GitA- 
bh'IIYa., 16.1. B- 
"Abandonment of deception, dissimu. 
lation, falsehood and the like, in all our 
practical transactions; reflection and re- 
cogni
ion of the true nature of things 
(t(
U"itJ) t; concentration through the 
subjugation of the senses; constant 
steadiness of our atti tude; abstaining 
from injury to sentient beings; speaking 
of things &$ they are without giving 
utterance to what is unpleasant or false; 
suppression of anger arising Wh!,D reviled 
or beaten; compassion to those in suffer- 
ing; absence of fickleness." 8 
1 "lIIT1{T f"'(q.,,,-f. 
m "' , fft1" =I
 . , 
'lff1'fT
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(d) It has been laid down a.s a, general prin- 
ciple that those characteristics in the dis- 
position and conduct, which have grown 
habitual and natural with a Mukta, i.e., 
a man who has already realised the ulti- 
mata good are to be considered as the 
Sddhanas for a Mu,mu!csluJ" i.e., an aspirant 
after self-realisation. V\T lth diligence and 
good care these are to be constantly 
cultivated as virt1ees by him. 1 
(e) The surrender of the self to the supreme 
self (
.e., Brahman) and meditation on His 
Swariipa. A man cannot hope to be 
Mukta., unless Brahman's grace falls upon 


OJ. "


'! 

f
: 
r"';ft
tJ1fiR:-JJri
q "-iit° 
\110, 11.55. 
N.B.-All these virtues have been mentioned in all the Upanishad- 
bhasyas also. 
Cf.-" 1llf,"
q 
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T:. NlIakantha explains this idea thus- · 
"
ttrflfqnf;t 1lif 
T: 

if m;1. " (Y,ae N!lakantha.'s no1;eB 
on !2-20.) Some of the habitual charaoteristics of a. Mukta are given 
in Gita, oh. 12.18.19- 
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him, unless He helps him graciously in 
,be task" t_ 
" PI
t.1J'g'
 
 fitsfit;;' .rt

rc 
 It (
 'ftc, 2.3.41)9 
In connection with the cultivation of these ethical 
virtues, Sankara bas remarked at one p1ace that these 
virtues cannot be developed in a day or two, but it requires 
time to graduaUy make them more and more matured 
(qf
)J developed and perfected. So long as th(\se are 
not perfected, the self-realisation would remain incomplete. 
It is necessa.ry therefore ,to make Hfe-long endeavours 
towards the ma.tt1rity and perfection of these virtues, so 
that man may gain a thorough and perfect mastery over 
the impulsive self (J{f
q"""'
), such that his troe self 
may be J'ealised in it. 9 
(f) For the completion of the list on the moral virtues, 
we must mention here the fact that the list 
includes in it the performance of certain Titual 
works (
1f)-Yajna8-which, when dGn-B with 
a iigkr nuJtive for the final realisatioD, eertainly 
help the p1erification (



) of the mind 
whiob forms the object of aU otheT higher 
works or virtues. 
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The YieW8 of Sankara on tbe YajllaB (
tr) wi)l appear 
in the following paragraphs whe.-e we have gathered 
to2ether hie opinions, for the benefit of our readers :- 
Certain portions of those Upanishads 
which are regarded as most reliable and 
ancien t are found to contain discussions 
about the manner in which rajna8 are to 
be performed. This shows that 
r
 
is not really antagonistic to the 
1if"'iT. 
as some scholars hold. The former has an 
intimate relation to the latter, and far 
from being hostile it forms a necessary 
part of the latter. 'r here is no real conflict 
between the two sections of the Veda. 
The purpose of the rituals is to purV!I 
tbe mind-exclusively and deeply 
engrossed in the attaehment for the 
pleasure-giving sensible objects, 1 so as to 
prepare it for the dawn of pel'fect 
knowledge. 'fhe a.ctions which are done 
from a. lower motive for the enjoyment of 
pleasure, and which ha.ve only selfish and 
self-seeking ends-have been condemned 
as lSalcama. 'rhose who are naturally 
selfish BaDd are deeply absorbed in the 
sensual pleasures and worldly objects t can- 
not at once be raised to the cQ.utemplation 
of I an ideal which is exalted beyond all 
sensual conditions. 'l'b
ir minds are to be 
gradually worked uP'>n by the gradual 
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" , 


change of the ideal to which they are 
attached. 1 
Three different ideals for three different 
classes of people according to three 
distinct types of culture received by them 
have been laid down side by side in the 
Rig-Veda'; and these three types of 
people are to be found, we believe, in every 
stage of society.- 
(a) Those who travelled on the lowest plane 
and whose mind could not and did not 
recei ve any spiritnal cult ure, and who had 
desires and longings for self-seeking plea- 
sures, worshipped the gods j and to these, 
the gods appeared endowed with sensible 
attributes and each seemed to have a 
distinct existence of its own and each 
capable of fulfilling the desires of the 
devotees. 
(6) Uut to the people of higher types, these 
gods appeared not as self-existing and 
independent entities, but only manifesta- 
tions of one Power working within them 
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cc Upanilhader UpadeGa tt in whioh various a.rguments from the Rig. 
Veda ha.ve been oolleoted and disctOised in support of this position. '. , 
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and reaJising its purpose in and through 
tbese manifestations. I.'or these, the Veda 
has enjoined" conjunction of work with 
knowledge tJ (,,-r
. 
4tL
q ). 
(0) But there are stiJ1 higber types of people 
to whom, owing' to the superior spiritual 
culture they l'e
eived through good works 
done in the previous states of exi8ten
e, 
the Veda holds out the ideal of Brahman 
-both immanent and transcendent-and 
for these, HO ritual dutie. were thought 
useful and neeeseary, but only tbe exer- 
cise and repetition of contem platiol1 J 
altruistic thoughts and works, cultivation 
of moral Tirtues (
fin1nf.') were deemed 
as the only 1n6afl' for the attainment of thi. 
ideal. 
. has, thus, its own efficacy 
and purpose and is not in any way con- 
fticting and an tagonistic to the sn'f1l
. 
We for the.e reasons lin d it difficuJ t to 

 ubscribe to the view that at the Vedie 
period the Vedic people could not rise 
above the idea of a duality and from the 
planeiJ of sellis h ends. \ 
Such, i.brief, is the view of Sankara on the Karma- 
kanda of the Veda and in this manner he has attempted lit 
reconciliation of tbe Karma 
ection wi t h J DaDa section of 
. 
the Veda- 


1 We cannot also agree. with the view tha.t the Vedic people-one 
and all without exception-oould not rise to the grasp of the higheat 
unity All-and that all of them worshipped al god. the striking 
phenomena of nature whioh by their grand and impressive features 
captured their imagination. This yiew goal against tile COIlOIUlieQ 
&rri ",ad at by 8ankarachar1ya and otbere, 
29 
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" 1l
 
if
 
1fTWltTW
: " 
fro 
t., 4.4.22) , 1 
11. Before we take leave of the subject under discus- 
O . 1 sian, we must try to estimate the 
ertalD.. to anoms, oua . 
passages explained, real purport of certaIn passages found 
and oleared up. scattered in the BhAsyas of Sankal'a 
which may, possibly, create some confusion in the mind of 
the readers. 


(i) Let us first consider such passages in wbich 
It abandonment of all kinds of works" 
.. has been taught,S Such passages, to all 
outward appearances, demand, no doubt, 
from aU, the renouncement of all sorts of 
works including even tbe disinterested 
higher nitya-karmas. But when these 
passages are considered, not isolating 
them from, but taking and reading them 
in connection with, the contexts in which 
they occur, and in the light of 
Sankara's general position on the Karmas 
which we have tried to exhibit in this 
chapter,-the right import and true 
solution of these passages cannot but 
stand l'evealed before the readers in fbeir 
own light. 


When an aspirant has already attained 
the self-knowledge, bas reacbed the final 
goal, no further need arises for bim to 


1 01. "


lt f'itlft 
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perform any kind of works-lower or 
higher. Sankara luggests this truth In 
the line- 


(ii) 


,,
 
o" 

m I 

 9 ....., I
 41 : ,
'Of1fi1ifrq: - 
(*iJ-crr-
ro, 1.1) I 
For, when the man has attained the 
Transcendental goal (Jl1fT1If\1'Tct:). all his 
duties have reached their fulfilment. All 
contrast between lower and higher works, 
all succession of time-order, all his higher 
and higher endeavours and aspirations 
have ceased for him to bave any further 
m"eaning. 1 "For him who has realised 
the Atma, no further work remains to 
be done."- 
"if ';

T'fI 
: fifi f'1
tqCJ. iird 
f

" I 
(
o 
to, 4.1.2) , 
We find therefore that the "aba.ndon- 
ment of works" mentioned in tho88 
passages is meant only for the' .!tma-vid,' 
't.,
., for those who have already realised 
the final End, which is the compteti01t of 
.. 
all desire. 
We now come to consider the nature of 

 
some other passages. There are some 
passa
es in the Bhasyas, which speak of 
the higher Nitya-karma in terms no 
better than the Sakama impulsive 
. activities. Like our se]1ish works the 
nitya-karmas are sometimes described as 
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the " product of avid!J4, and of Jove and 
batred (

-i'
)." Take such passages 
a8- 


u 
 1O.r
"'nt f
 ft, If'fTfq 

1Rf 'Q't 111ffl1' "- 


(ifto \Tr o , 18.66) 
i.e., the Nitya-karmae are done by 
him who is influenced by passioDs and 
other lower tendencies. 1 

"or the solution of this apparent difficulty, 
we must call our reader's attention to the 
fact that our outward actions are always 
the outcome of our inner motives, and 
intentions i-our outward works entirely 
depend upon our inner motive., of 
which they are the expressions. It 
foUows therefore that our selfish activities 
may, by changin
 our inner motives, be 
converted into disinterested actions; and 
our un-selfish works might change tbeir 
disinterested character, if they are done 
with selfish ends in view. Sankara's idea 
is-' even the virtuous deeds ( 
."' s) 
may be done with a lower motive-with a 
desire to gain some mundane end, such as 
social position, prosperity, higher regions 


I OJ. f
'RIrTf1ff1rf'fW 1ft11fT: mtl( r6fcf'rGlCfr-.r ft. ft8f 
1f'...ft: 
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1.n.rd
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(11\'CD, 2.11) , 
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or DevatAs, and the like; and when so 
performed, the virtuous deeds become 
ends in themselves, not mean8. His idea 
therefore is that the value must be placed 
not upon the outward deeds-not even 
upon virtuous deeds-but upon the iBner 
intention. 1 
Man has always an infinite p08,i6il
't!/ either 
for good, or for evil; man'8 nature can- 
not be e
ltau8tive
1J expressed in his past 
and present achievements. Man is always 
more than what he actually is. If he 
allows himself to be pa88ivtJl!/ guided by 
the impuJses (tIII
), his actions are 
selfish. If he keeps himself aJive to his 
rational nature, he is unselfish. 
Thus the apparent difficulty is solved. 
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i.e., Even these higher works when done for gaining a higher world 
or for gaining identity with the Devatas, still involve avidya. sinoe 
they are done for pleasure. But when these are done to gain final 
rea1i
tion (through purification of self), they are done with higher 
motives. 
" 
"CfIGfl r",
f8Pft:, ..qrilAfrf8Pit f..i1Cf
i!f ..,rct-' 
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12. We ought to look \tpon the 'world of emergent 
nama-rupas ,-(1'om the atandpoint of 
Fina.l Emancipa.tion 
(
11). 1tnit!J, always in connection with the 
underlying Brabman. In tbat case, 
DO difference" no 
, will appear to us. All the so.called 
differences would appear as higher and higher revelations 
of that underlying unity. 
But such is the perversity of the human intellect that 
we ignore the underlying nnity and identify it with the 
emergent nA.ma-rupas. And the emergent differences 
alone become the only standpoint to us from ,vhich we 
look upon the world. Everytbing appears to be cOlnposed 
of parts (
I() and one part lying outside another part 
and one part being distinct and different from another 
part- 
tloof
 "1f
... ifT"..
tfttrTf,,- 

f
 
flf tI1'\11f1(lIt "- 
This false view of the world is entirely due to our avid!/a, 
our intellectual error. 1 It is our intellect which entirely 
identifie8 the underlying unity with the emergent differ- 
ences and thus imagines parts in the unity.' Really 
there can be no such identity. The underlying Brahman 


I In Ft° 
o Sa.nkara ha.s shown that "rqr is not 
 or property 
of the self. It is the property of our intelleot, understanding cao, 2.8) 
(In O i 0, S. oal1s it f"if"l"'''T and 
-Jtm ).. 
. 



 As there is alwa.ys a.n uncha.nging ground in which the cha.nging 
f
1fir
. a.re grounded (1.3.1., ita 1tt 0 ), we are liable to take these as 
part8 of the gt"ound of which it is composed. It is fq
""'h ! r
f{l" . 
We must keep the ground apart from the f
-.:s. 
'rnere are people who from the use of the term f
"Cftqlf"'l 
conolude tbat the A
1iI are all our mental phantaam and these are 
unreal. But that is not tho true seDIlC. 
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retains its unity, maintains its own nature, in these emerg- 
ing diversities of nAma.-rupa. Sankara has pointed out- 
" it f1' Cffi(qf
ft!'t
if 
i{ir 
. " 
"f 
.... 
 rl : 
fCt1f't Cf
 \tetfi!f " - 1 
i.e., our intellect has no power to effect any actual change 
in the object. The unity does not change to multiplicity, 
simply because our intellect imagines patrts (
) in 
it, identifies the two. 
" Can the mirage actuall!! wet the surjace of the tle8
rt ? " 
We must make earnest effort to change our intellectual 
outlook. We must try to look upon the world from. tbe 
standpoint of the unity, from the standpoint of Brahman. 
Sankara says- 
H There can be no object-subtle or gross 
-past or present-distant or near- 
which can remain separated from the 
underJying BrahIDan-either In space or 
in tim e." 
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No dffference will appear again to our changed outlook 
now, as it used to appear before. Everything-all 
difterences of nAma-riipa will now appear as revelations of 
Brahman's nature, as higher and higher manifestations of 
the underlying unity which is rea]ising itself in them. The 
diversities of nA.ma-rii pa being on1y the manifestatiofts of 
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Brahman's nature, how can these have a nature of their 
own which can be called different from the nature of 
Brahman? It is tbe self-sg,me nature of RrahInan which is 
present before us now in the form of diverse nAma-riipa
. 
Hence, this world of nAma-riipas cannot be looked upon as 
something different from the nature of Brahman. They 
are merely the ezpre88io11,8 of the nature of Brahman, which 
we used to call erroneously as this or tltat thing,l which we 
so long used to regard as different from Brahman. And 
this idea of separateness (

f.-
-1(N) is due to the 
deep-rooted and inveterate error of our intellect (

r). 
This erroneous idea, says Sankara, stands between onr self 
and Mukti or the final realisation. All our endeavours are 
to be directed to the extirpation of this illusion born of the 
habits of our. thought. t All phenomenal objecte, all 
activities are to be looked upon as tnean" i1UJtrum,t!1f,f" 
(nR(w(1ftq

1f) for tbe realisation of the Divine Purpose 
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working in them. Sankara calls this-SarvAtma-bhav& 
(
Wf1(). This idea of
, i.e., the idea of taking 
all emergent n&ma-riipas, al1 emergent activities, as higher 
and higher e
p,.e88ion8 of the Divine purpose is to 
lubstitute the former false idea, i.e., the idea of 8epa1'ate- 
nell ('llPlrilrm). When this '!1iIf'1'iIf¥f'A is firmly established 
in the place of 

,,-Mukti or tbe final realiaation i. 
reached. This is Mukti in the Sankara's system. 1 
The individual Ego is not a component part, a mere 
phase, of Brahman. But as we have already seen, all Egos 
have a ' nature,' have infinite p088ibitity in them; and this 
possibility has become so far ezpre88ed in OUI actual states 
aDd activities. Through our constant endeavour, through 
the constant culti vation of the mOl.al virtues and perform- 
ance of higher moral works, and a]80 by f
T
 I we must 
pwrVI our senBe-organs, mana8, intellect and our mental 
aapacitie8 more and more. We shall, then, te able to 
aomprehend and realise more and more, through these, 
the infinite wealth of the inexhaustibie nature of Brabman 
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which is present in our finite self 8S the infinite possibiJity 
o
 purpose. 1 In our higher and bi
her progress to the 
higher and higher worlds, we shall build up higher 
organisms. And through these higher organs and 
o
ganism8, we would be able realise Brahman in a higher 
and superior form. I In this progress, there is no breach 
of memory. 
This reaJisatioD, by the Ego, of the inexhaustible 
Brahman in him bas been beautifully described by Sankara 
by an illu8tration_ U The union of man with Brahman," 
&e .ays, " is like the union between man and his beloved 
wife in marriage." U When a man embr:l.ces in love and 
affection his beloved wife, he forgets the presence of the 
objeC!ts near him and Joses his consciousness of himself and 
everything else in the perfect happin
ss born of this 
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mutual union."l 'rhe readers will realise from this 
ilJustration that this 
lii!{
riMTq, the result of the union-is 
not the aotual abolition of the objects of the world as 
unrea1, I leaving "Brahman as the on1)' reality. Tkis i8 also 
not the ab8orption qf the Ego in, Brahman-which is his 
trl1.e essence. 
And this 
tffl'
T
 is the Vedantic M1tkti j-it is simply 
the cessation of the idea of 8eparateness or 'JiQcq-m- 
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1. Professor A. Berriedale Keith. D.Litt., D.C.I., University of 
}
<1inburgh- 
" ...... Your boo]\: is u. reluarkably ahle and highly interesting 
contribution 1,0 the interpretation of Sankara. Its collection of pa8Ba
es 
alone would be of very high value, for the extent of Sa.nkara's writings 
is so great as to render eaRY ref
r
nce iJnpossible without such aid, anfl 
I fully appredat(:lo the labour whid\ has heen involved in the selection 
of the texts cited. Even greater value applies to your powerful exposj. 
Lion of the rea!iHUe elen1ent jn Sankara.. Your restateJnent of his 
position in ternlS of Jllodern phil()
ophi<,'al conception shows very great, 
skill and will deTnand the BlOst careful conl:)ideration froul those who 
seek to apprehend the true force of the teachings of t})e Acharyya. It 
is a striking tri uute to his great philosophical po'ver that the question 
of the interp 
tation .Q.L.hia_doctr-ines- still presents the most interesting 
problem of Indian Philosophy...... I shall not fail to nlention your work 
in my next publication now in the press......" 
2. Professor S. Y. Lesny, Ph.D., University of Prague, 
Austria- 
" I have read your valuable book with great interest. It will be 
reviewed by IJ1e in one of our periodica.ls, but it ('an be said at once, 
that the teaching of your great conntrynlan-Sankara-has been treated 
by you in a,c very happy way and to Inuch profit of your readers. The 
problem of Sankara's Adwaita l)hilosophy is complicated and I am of 
opinion that our understanding of his teaching may be far more 
furthered by Indian scholars and books like yours which treat the 
problem in a scholarly way, than by European scholars who very often 
treat the Jnatter too In\.l<:h in the light of our European Philosophy...... 
There is one point nlore which I like in your book, that are the accurate 
quotations, at least as far as I can see. .The merit of the book is not 
diminished by ADIne Ini
prints, as for instance Asat.karjya.vada ins
ead. 
of-(karyya)......on the whole, your work displays cOIJlplete acquaintance 
with the problems derived certainly (rOIJI the extenRive reading of 
Sankara's writings." 
8. Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, America- 
" I beg leave to acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of your 
very valuable book, Adwaita Philosophy, which has been at hand for 
some months. I should have thanked you for it before, but I wanted 
to study it first.....,Now to speak of the book itself, I will confess that 
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at first it rather bewildered Ine, since in several particulars it contra- 
venes general opinion very drastically. But on a second reading, 
'hich 
I found necessary owing to the weighty matter in it (for though the 
book is small it is of profound significance), I discovered that my 
primary revolt against your conclusions diminished in proportion a8 I 
read more 'caTefuUy your citations tending to uphold your con
ntion8 
stey by step. My final judgment is that you have made a most im- 
portant contribution to our know ledge of Sankara' s Philosophy . Your 
powerful analysis of the Iswara idea and. of the Ego leaves the O',UB 
probandi on the shoulders of those who would still believe in an unreal 
God and empty individual self. Having just published a little book 
on Hindu Ethics, I 'Was particularly interested in your final words on 
the Ethical reality of the ,r edanta and am glad to see so forcible a 
presentation of this matter. As I have phrased it in my book-" there 
can be no religion without morality, no lnorality without religion ,. 
(In B. G. and Vedanta). I have not )'et done with your" Adwaita," 
in fact I wish to go through your citations again and perhaps make 
public note of your position. In JT1Y view, you have done a great 
service in composing this work." 
I. Prot. Julius Jolly, Ph.D., University of Wurzburg, 13avaria- 
" Your valuable book has been duly received. This work contains 
an excellent exposition, I think, of the main principles of the Adwaita 
system and an equally excellent vindication of this against the re- 
proaches raised by scholars wrongly interpreting its technical terms. 
The nunlerous original Sanskrit texts quoted in your work make it 
easy to control the doctrines contained in it. It is to be certainly 
hoped that the study of your work will give a just inlpetus to Adwaita 
Philosophy both in India and in Western countries, and will remove 
the misunderstandings concerning it." 
a. Prof. Louis De la Yal1ee"Pou'lin, 'University of Brussels, 
Belgium- 
" I am happy to Bay that I have read your book with great pleasure. 
I am willing also to think that the views of many controversists on 
this great system are "Tong, because they do not realise that Sankara, 
&lthough he is a great rationalist, is also a nlystic. It is not the 
intention of Sankara to deny the existence of a personal, aU-knowing 
I and all-powerful God, nor the existence of the human souls, or of the 
world. I believe that your great endeavour-" ,,

: :" to 
purify the Mimansa from all misinterpretations-" 
e) "-is on the 
whole successful. Do you not admit that there are in his system. a 
number of theses which obscure thi8 general tendency and the main 
lines? MayA-was an unfortunate word to express the idea that the 
1& Transcendental one" is able to create beings who are Dot its sub. 
stratum, although their existence depends upon it ;-beings who are 
bot
 . Sw4rth" and P"r'rtha. I beg you to accept my best thanks and 
to believe that I very strongly 81mpatbise with your work," 
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8. Prof. J. H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.1?, University of Birming- 
ham- 
" ...... 1 have read the Central Chapter on the ' Pure Ego as 
Active Power' and find it so entirely on the line of my own thought 
in connexion with what I am at present writing that even although 
the book had not been your gift I should have desired to write to 
thank you for the valuable help I have got fronl it. I think that now 
'Ye have from }>rofessor Radhakrishnan and others conlpetent hi8toriell 
of Indian philosophy as a whole, the next step is more detailed work 
such as YOUlS, and I think nothing could be lllore valuable than your 
book......l hope you will pursue your admirable researches and publish 
then) as opportunities come. " 


7. Prote8lor Rudolph Otto, Ph.I)., of Marburg, Germany- 
II Many thanks for your very interesting book. You elnphasise 
correctly' those elements in Sankara which people had so long very 
much neglected. On the whole, it appears to me that the standpoint 
which you have taken is that of Bheda-bheda which also Chaitany& 
adopted. I have just studied Sankara's commentaries on the Gita. and 
Mandukya and am filled with wonder at the extent of his thought 
which comes out more clear and prominent than in the Vedanta 
Sutra alone." 


8. Dr. P. K. Roy, D.Se. (London and Edinburgh), late Professor 
and Principal, Presidency College, Calcutta- 
" ...... The l
reface is well conceived as well &s well written, and 
the book bea.rs evidence of your labour and thought to give correct 
interpretations and to remove misinterpreta.tions in all disputed '1nd 
difficult points. You have done a very great service to the cause of th
 
true Religion of the Hindus by publishing this English version. I 
hope it will have an extensive circulation not only in India but also 
in England, Germany and America ...... In myoid age there cannot 
be a greater joy than in witnessing the success of myoid pupil and 
his devotion to the subject of Iny devotion." 
9. Profe8lo' S. Radhak.ishnan, King George V ProCessor of 
Philosophy, University of Calcutta- 
" I thank you for your valuable gilt of Ad waita Philosophy. which 
I read with the grea.test interest. As you may imagine, 1 appreciate 
very D1ueh y-our strenuous atteJnpt to repudiate the popular view of the 
world-negating cha.racter of Sankara' s Philosophy. Though your re- 
preeentation of the Adwaita Vedanta; brings it very near Ramanuja's 
view, you have made out a very strong case for it. What struck me 
nlost in your book, apart from its wealth of learning, was your 
independence of mind whidh is rather rare a.mong Indian thinkers of 
ehe pre.ent day." 
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iO. Sir George A. Grienon, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.D.- 
1.'8 Vice. President , Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland- 
H ...... I hate read a good deal of it and lound it very interesting 
and instructive...... your book shows evidence of much original re- 
search, and I hope that you will continue your studies of this and 
other in\portant SysteulS of Indian Philosophy." 
tit Professor M. Winternitz, Ph.D. ,-University of Prague, 
Czecho- Slovakia- 
'I ...... It seems to me to be an excellent Introduction to the 
system of Sankara in its different aspects. As I am specially interested 
in the Ethics of the Indian systerlls, I have read the IVth Chapter on 
the I Place of Ethics and I-teligion in Vedanta' more attentively. You 
have very well shown that for the Ad,vaita, altruistic Kanna is 
required as a means for purification of nlind, and that Sankara 
endea vours to harmonize 'f.fi'tt11fiT
 and ""'if1fit1g' . I am not 
sure that this subordination of moral action to 
'if is the best way 
to strengthen social and ethical feelings in the masses and in mankind 
generally. But there is something in the idea of Adwaita which seen1S 
to me of high ethical value-the idea of unity of all that is, which 
may lead to the idea that there is no difference between my own self 
and that of my neighbour, whence there is no reason why I should 
care nl0re for myself than for another. This has well come out in 
Mahayana BuddhisJn-in my opinion under the influence of Vedanta 
......your book, as you see from my reJnarks, is very suggestive." 
t9. Dr. L. D. Barnett-Oriental Studies, London Institution 
(U niversity of London). 
,. ...... Your book is a work of considerable Inerit." 
t3. Professor J. Wacker nagel, Basil, Switzerland- 
" ...... · Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy' is a valuable vOuk 
...... t shall not fail to Jnake it known and accessible to fellow-workers 
interested in Indian Philosophy, and hope it will be appreciated 
universally according to its nlerits." 
14. Professor Hermann Jacobi, Ph.D.-University or Bonu, 
Germany- 
" ...... A look into the book convinced me that it is a work o[ 
;llucl1 thought and deep reasoning. I detertnined, instead of siulply 
acknowledging it with 80IlJe complimentary remarks to regularly 
Htudy . it. I am reading your book now and hope to write 
you at lllOre leugth......... I have read this novel exposition of 
Sankara 1S l:Iystel11 with jnterest and profit, whether one entirely agree
 
with the author 1 s theory or not, one will admire his ingenuity and Ije 
grateful for many valuable suggestions...... It is an adInirable book...... 
1 })3Ve the highest esteenl for you personally." (The learned Profes8or 
write
 here a long criticism mainly on the Unreality of God and the 
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World. ':l"his has been printed seplWately and incorporated in the 
second edition.) 
15. Rey. W. S. Urquhart, M.A., Ph.D.-Principal, Scottish 
Churches College, and IPellow of the Calcutta University- 
".... ..It is an e
ceedingly useful treatment of the subject frOln 
your point of view and will, no doubt, have the effect of removing 
certain nlisunderstandings and reconciling contradictions which are a 
puzzle to nlany i:)tudents of Sankara' 8 Philosophy. But it seems to me 
that in S01l1e cases you have transferred your allegiance from Sankara 
to Rauui.nuja. }1'or, is it that there is no fundamental difference 
between them?" 
16. Professor W. Caland, M.A., Ph.D., University of Utrecht, 
Holland- 
" ...... I can assure you that I have read your very clear exposition 
of the Adwaita Philo8ophy with profit." 
17. Professor Richard Schmidt, Ph.D.-University of Munster, 
GerIllany- 
.. ...... I do not hesitate to furnish you with the expression of my 
warluest appreciation of your work on Adwaita Philosophy. I am not 
able, it is true, to say whether or not the great commentator and 
philosopher Sankara will satisfy to Inodern Indian or European aims, 
but surely your book is an admirably suitable introduction to that 
most magnificent achievement of Indian thought, the knowledge of 
which will be very useful to all those students and general readers who 
are interested not only in the systenl of Ad,,'aita, but in the evolution 
of hUlnan 1l1ind generally spoken. From this point of view, your book 
is not only a highly interesting contribution to the interpretation of 
Sankara '8 writings, but also in every way a new argument of the 
justness of the ., Ex Orienti lux." I therefore wish you best 
success.- 
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18. Professor Otto Jesperson, M.A., Ph.T)., University of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark- 
.. Allow me to thank you most cordiali y fur your extrelue kln<!nesB. 
in sending me your valuable " Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy." 
I lun not an expert in Indian Philosophy, but I have scen enough uf 
,,"our book to say that it is a. lnost painsta.king and thorough work 
which I very greatly appreciate......" 
19. Professor Alfred Hillebrandt, M.A., Ph.D., University nf 
Breslau, Germany- 
,. I beg to express lIlY best thankR for your very interesting- 
'Introduction to Adwaita l)hilosophy.' A temporary disease of eyep 
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'prevented me 'from answering sooner and congratulating you on thic; 
elucidation of the views of the great champion and interpreter of the 
Ved.nta-Sankara......lt is obvious that your work marks a great 
progress by the brilliant exposition which Sankara's views have found 
therein, by your painstaking labour and judicious treatment. Every 
one, who will make himself acquainted with his philosophy and has 
no time to go through all his various works, finds now the way opened 
aad will be indebted to you for this masterly introduction. 
..... .. ........ I fully appreciate the value of yoor scholarly work which I 
think a p'erfect 8'UcceS8. Allow me to repeat my opinion that your 
work represents a high standard of Indian scholarship." 
'to. Profel.or Dr. L. '8tcherbatlky, University of Leningrad, 
Russia- 
"I have received your valuable book about Adwaita. Please 
accept DIY greatest thanks. I am full of admiration for your wonderful 
knowledge of Sankara, and have profited a great deal from its perusal 
...... The attacks on Sankara from the stand-point of Christian mission- 
aries Are never regarded very much, it is biassed and official stand.. 
point..... .In reading your book I got the impression that you wish to 
protect Sankara against aggressors who are much below him........." 


21. Professor 'James H. Woods, Ph.D., University or Harvard, 
America- 
" Your book on the Vedanta has given me the greatest pleasure. 
It is coherently written and the argun1ents move forward with logical 
precision and at the same time keep close to the text of the Vedanta. 
I found the book extremely valuable and I hope it will be the first 
one of a series. Your work has impressed me so much that I am 
sending you an invitation........." 
22. Prole'lor Richard 
Garbe, Ph.D., Uni'lersity of Tubingen, 
Germany- 
" I thank yon much for your valuable work-' An Introduction to 
Adwaita Philosophy. I It is more than the title indicates: not only an 
able introduction, but a very important contribution to the history of 
. Indian Philosophy. Especially Chapter 111-' On the falsity of the 
wocld ' with its sharp distinctions seems to me to be of particular 
importance, as, according to it, the current notions about Sankara '8 
conception of the world have to be corrected. Inaccuracies in the 
transliteration of Sa.nskrit words Dlay easily be relnoved in a second 
edition of your book which I hope will be necessary in a short time...... 
I bave al'\\'ays heen a stern and modest worker in the field of Indian 
philosophy and philology, but I anl glad to find that Iny endeavours 
are acknowledged in the land of my studies. I \vish you all success 
'which your learning and diligenee deserve. It 
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23. II. E. Senart, Eaq., Ph.D., of l)aris- 
.. ...... I have indeed read enough of your book to value your 
thorough knowledge of Rankara'l:\ writings and your iugenuouij industry 
in bringing together scattered utterings of his doctrines and presentinf.{ 
theln in clear trantlll
ti()ns. or course we (
annot forget that the 
illustrious thinker has expressed his ideas in the garb of cOJllulentarie8 
to nlany ,,"orkR which, although different in age and origin and 
diversely influenced, in our opinion, by independent speculations, are 
nevertheless all conHidered by hhn as equally authoritative. So appear 
several or his di
cu88jonB less a. spontaneous expression of his doctrine 
than a secondary adaptation to it through subtle conlluentations, of 
tenets originally derived from other currents of thought. Anyhow, 
your deep justIce to the old Inaster-Sankara-and your reu1arkable 
con1nland of the difficult literary Jnaterials cannot but Jneet the grateful 
acknowledgment or all iDterested in this line of research." 
24. Professor Maurice Bloomfield, John Hopkins Univer- 
8i ty, America- 
.. ...... you ll1t1St not think of rue at all disregarding your kind 
letters, you Illuat do so least, of all as regards your valuable book on 
Sankara '8 Adwaita. I have had tin1e to read it, but not enough time 
to COD1n1ent upon it in print. I aU1 glad to say to you that your book 
is, 1 am convinced, a lllost valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
India's high thought; your exposition of Sankara is that of a lovins 
disciple, but, at the saUle titne, critical as well as sYlupathetic. 
Your Chapter on Maya is especially illuminating, but I remenlber 
every IJage of the book as full of clarifying information. No Indologist 
can possibly read it without being grateful to you for your first-hand, 
trustworthy help in this difficult field-a field which shows Hindu 
thought on its very pinnacle. I hope that you will continue to send me 
your valuable writings. Even if I should not find oocasion to review 
them for In ally , I shall without doubt sooner or later refer '0 theln in 
print. " 
26. Dr. Sylvain Levi, Ph.D., Professor, College de France, 
Paris- 
H ......1 am sorry, very sorry that I have been BO slow in thanking 
you for your excellent W'ork-" An Introduction 
o Adwaita Pbilo
 
sophy." Could you realise what kind of life I am living here.. you 
would be ready to excuse Ine..... .. . . . . . . .. Your book is of a lasting 
value. You have mastered Sankara's works as a real Pandit, and 
you know to expose his doctrines perfectly as a modern scholar. Never 
did I realise before so fully the perfect unity of Sankara's teachingl1. 
Your book is a Concorde.ncy. a Cyclopmdie. of Sankara ' 8 philosophy. 
Tbe quotations are well selected, tboroughly clear, cpnclush"e; a glan
 · 
)ver the notes at the foot of the pages shows they are a substantial 
feaiin8' affording 
 
J1, of S
nkara's t
oughts. It w_s indt),r! 
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safe and wise to exclude from your expositions any other source than 
Sankar& himself ;-here we have him genuine, telling bis own tale in 
his own ,vords, not having to carryon his powerful shoulders the 
burden of another's responsibility. I hope you will publif4b SOIDe rnore 
essays of the saUle value." 
26. Professor Carlo FOfmichi, M.A., Ph.D., University of HOIue. 
I taly- 
" ...... I thank you Illost sincerely for the very valuable gHt of 
your book on Ad waita Pbilosophy. I Dlyaelf shall review it in one of 
the next nunlbers of our journal. In the Jneantime, I congratulate 
you on your exC'ellent 'Work, the offspring both of ]inowledge and of 
love. " 


27. Dr. G. Tucci, University of Home- 
., ...... I know you arc the author of a Tery interesting book OJ) 
the Adwaita Philosophy, which cornpetent scholars have judged the 
best exposition we )1ave of Sankara Rchool. As particularly interested 
in Indian phil()Bophical thought, and Director of ,. Rtudi E. Materiali 
de Storia Delle Religion " and Colabourator for Indian section of the 
"Recista Dept..-Study Oriental" edited by the profesHors of the 
University of Rome, I shall be very grateful to you, if you would be 
so kind as to send me a copy of your book. I shall be very glad to 
publish a review of it in our journals so that it will be presented to 
our public. t, 
28. The Honourable Dr. Justice W. Ewart Greaves, Kt.- 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University- 
" As Europe is proud of Kant, so is India proud of Sankara-the 
have received such high praise from Dr. Keith of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and this University is proud of the honour which comes to it 
from your' association with it.........I am sure Sir Asutosh, ha.d he been 
alive, would have been proud of your work." 
29. The Prager Prease (A German Periodical), No. 169-July, 
1925. 
II As Europe is proud of Kant, so is India proud of Bankara-the 
great teacher and philosopher of the end of the 8th and the beginning 
of the 9th Century. There appears every year a good nUJuber of 
'
OOk8 which represents and expounds the philosophy of Sankara. One 
of the Dlost important of such publications is "An Introduction to 
Adwaita I)hilosophy " by Kokileswar Sastri that appeared in Calcutta 
last year. This Introduction distinguishes itself from the average 
publications of its kind in a considerable measure. The author is 
conversant with all the minutest details of the subject, interprets it 
correctly and intelligently in a scientifIc method; and his book is 
therefore a valuable contribution towards the right understanding of 
India's national philosophy. One of the great merits of the book is 
tll.e clearness of the representations and the synaptical arrangement of 
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8ank&ra
8 philo8ophy. The doctrine most well..knowD .in Europe .. 
that the world is an illusion (Kaya>; the only true reality belongs to 
the Divine Brahman that is one without a second (Adwaitam). The 
world is really' nothing but one of the many-sided manifestations of 
Brahman, of his cr
ative, unending and inexhaustible power. Upon 
this preliminary presumption. it goes on to explain all phenomena, 
the individuality and activity of man and the ethical character of this 
religious-philosophtcal doctrine. As regards the last point, Sastri's 
book is particularly 8 beautiful addition to Sankara-literature. Accord- 
ing to Vedanta, our Karman ties us to this world. As the only safe 
resort of the individual components or phases of Brahman consists ih 
recognising the fact that man is not distinguished from Brahmgn, 
but is a means of the realisation of Brahman j-the I.at goal of the 
individual is to tear asunder the chains that bind us to this painful 
world. This would meaD 8 reduction of the works of man and would 
make his life a fruitless waste. Kokileswar Sastri shows that tmat 
is not the case, and that Sankara's philosophy eveD provides for man 
a full field for his moral activity.. It is desirable that this 'book would 
be frequently read in Europe, because it c01Tecls many lamilia,. notions 
and gives rise to discussions." (TTanslated Irom original Gtwmun.) 


30. The Indian Reylew (of Madras), May, 1925- 
" The Adwaita Philosophy as propounded by the great Bankara, 
was a most magnificent achievement of Indian thought, and any work 
aiming to simplify and popularise that difficult system of Philosophy, 
should meet with public favour. The present work under review is 
an able treatise in that direction, and the learned author has endea- 
voured to furnish the student and the general reader with the right 
views about the teachings of Sankara on each of the tQpics treated 
therein. N a pains ba. ve been spared to make the work a suitable 
introduction to the study of Vedanta, and the subject.matter bas been 
arranged in such a, way &s to ulake the book an indispensable com- 
panion for any full understa.nding of Sankara' s position. It presents 
also to beginners an opportunity of making themselves acquainted with 
antagonistic views on various points and supplies them with materials 
to combat those views. The book is wholly expository and contaiDS 
the teachings of Sankara. in a, simple language." 
81. The Oalcutta Re.,lew, July, 192fS- . 
" Some of the publications of the Calcutta Uniyersitiy have by 
their real worth and originality shed a lustre on the scholars who have 
undertaken research work as one of the important aoUvities of an 
up-to-date University. 
This brilliant expositions by Pandit Rokileswar aastta, M.A., of 
one of t.he moat abstruse systems of Indian philO8Qphy and abstract 
ipeoulMion pre'Gniing even to trained minds extraordinanr difficulty in 
rightJl iAterpre'ing the 'precise position taken b;y &Dkara, India'. 
I 


. 
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,greatest thinker, bids fair to hold a prominent place among those 
scholarly productions of the premier University of India. 
Fandit Kokileswar Sastri is already known among the savants of 
the East and the West and we are glad to see that he has well main- 
tained the high tradition of scholarship for which his family is famous 
in Bengal. 
It is not possible to overestimate the value of a book like this 
to the students of Philosophy who will surely find much help in pro- 
perly appreciating 8ankara's true philosophical position in Pandit 
Sastri's exposition and interpretation so thorough, lucid and elaborate. 
and in his method, as scientific. 
The quotations of text and citations from commentaries are so 
generously extensive that the book will serve to many busy scholars as 
a storehouse of ready reference. Another merit of the book is due to 
the author's extraordinary power of co-ordinating the individual 
scattered passages found in Sankara's voluminous works (especially 
his extensive Commentaries) with the masterly ease of 8 real scholar. 
One. perhaps, may just wish that more reference had been 
made to treatises like Aparokshanubhuti, Vivekachudamani, Adwaita- 
kaustubham, Vedanta-muktabali and Vivekadarsha. 
Another distinct advantage is that the author is deeply versed in 
both Eastern and Western philosophical lore. This knowledge has 
stood him in good stead in the elucidation in Western terminology or 
in terms of modern philosophical ideas of many an abstruse point of 
the Sankara-school of VedantisID and some of the baffling technical 
expressions used in his various Commentaries. 
The ably written preface throws light on a number of controversial 
points besides precisely indicating the scope of the volume. Rightly 
does it claim that U an endeavour has been made to discover the real 
teaching of Sankara," though the author's innate modesty leads him 
to describe his work as only a " suitable introduction to the proper 
study of the originals." Happily, he does not permit this modesty to 
interfere with the strong conviction with which he has put forward 
his new interpretation and defence of Sankara without any halting 
"hesitancy in the face of the formidable body of very adverse criticism 
made by Western writers some of whom make up the deficiency of their 
qualification 88 competent judges by their reckless audacity. 
We do not pretend to attempt within our space limit anything 
like a detailed criticism of the volume before us and have to rest 
content for the present with 8 rapid survey of the work divided (as it 
is) into only fou, well-defined and comprehensive chapters. 
The first chapter" On Brahma 8S Creator" tackles very ably the 
muoh-vexed problem of the true relation between Brahma and Iswara 
and attempts to present in a clear a
d undisputed light the character 
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of Sankara's theory of causality (I, Sec. 6) and corrects the view that 
in Sankara's system finite individuals have been divested of their 
t 
" personality" and therefore of "responsibility" for their acts. It 
shows that according to Sankara, Brahma is not an abstract Intel
i- 
gence but a self-conscious Knower and a Directive or Purposive Power 
whose purpose in the creation of the universe is the complete realisation 
of the Atma as the final end or realisation of the Infinite in the finite 
(viz., in human beings and the world-i.e., in man and nature), 
Brahms, itself being the highest purpose or end. It also establishes 
that Sankara's theory of causality involves his attitude of opposition 
to Pantheism by means of his en1phatic recognition of Individuality or 
responsible Personality and by reason of the special stress laid on the 
idea of the 'I nature " of Brahma (his 

q or 
rif and on the 
distinction between 
tiff and f!(itf( (pp. 34-35). 
The second chapter deals with the important question of the dis- 
tinction in Sankara' s system between the real and the empirical self 
and establishes the truth that Pure Ego is an active power, the agent 
and source of all activities and not merely 8 being or knowledge. 
Practically a good part of this chapter is devoted to the refutation 
beyond all legitimate controversy of the erroneous charge of Pantheism 
levelled against him. 
Here the author begins by distinguishing after Sankara empirical 
from the real self (pp. 46, 4S-49). The real self is the indwelling 
Brahma-the Ideal or Final End-and it underlies all manifested 
states and all activities of man. This End ensures infinite possibilities 
of progressive growth in future and is the real agent in man- " 
.- 
oWtif
r
Tf(iJ

'ifl
mCf . " This End (which is man's 
higher self and his real" nature) is the true determining agent and 
stands above the time-series and is called 
'" or 
lttfl.} and 

1R'ifi(q in Vedanta-bhashya I. I. This real self is 
ffif and 

T'1 (self.existent intelligence) and fi{(lf
 (self-sufficient). 
The empirical self in which human nature and its elements are 
manifested has its t temporal importance and instrumental value only 
as a means or medium for the realisation of the true end of the real 
self. Such is also the value (as means) of the external world and its 
manifold changes and varied manifestations. . 
A vidya (which, by the way, is explained after Sankaraf on 
pp. 10S-109) is responsible for the identification of the empirical with 
the true self. The activities of the empirical self are determined 
mechanically in an unbroken time-series; free activity-eternal, change- 
less, independent of the influence of the external world-being the 
quality only of the true self. The activities of the 
 q and 
the human self are both called the End; yet the idea of the final 
realisation of the supreme End transoends the sphere of Nature and 
i
. elements. This i. the goal to which the whole creation moves. 
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. In. this important ohapter the author repeatedly emphasises the 
ablolute need of carefully bearing in mind that the individval (like 
Brahma) has a, distinct " nature" of his own-his ",sq or @t
{
 or 
'"' or 
,"Iff ( ..
.'n 
) which, is permanent (fifPQ') and which ever 
maintains its U unity" amidst all diversities and equally preserves its 
idBntity in the midst of the phenomenal ohanges whioh this q_q 
underlies and which are transient and impermanent (pp. 55-56 and 
66-68). 
The conclusion arrived at (p. 64) is that to Sankara the real 
character of the Pure Ego is not merely a being or a knowledge but an 
active power and a source of activities (

) which, again, can never 
be reduced to or resolved into its manifested activities (i.e., into 
pantheism) . 
In the third chapter the principle of causality (
fCfit
1(T
) 18 
thoroughly investigated (pp. 98-101) with a view to particularly refute 
the erroneous charge of pantheism brought so often against Sankara' s 
A dwaita philosophy and as a result it shows the true significance of 
the idea of the falsity of the world. The conclusion here reached 
(pp. 103-104 and p. 113) is that the world of phenomenal changes is 
the manifestation of the II NATURE " (q'
q) of the self which changes 
serve to gradually reveal this q
q, but when these changes (called 
the many) are erroneously separated (as something independent) from 
Brahma (the One), then and only then, they become unreal or falae 
(oid6, pp. 108-10
, 118 and 121). In Sankara's language- 
m-s-.r<it 
"'1Jt"(
 , If Brahma is erroneoHsly resolved into the world and the two 
are made identical, the world becomes unreal or false. The correct 
interpreta,tion of Sankara is that Bra}uu8 1'ealises itself in the form 
of the world which iR never identica.l with Brahma but must be " taken 
&8 the means through which the ' nature' (
q) of Brahma is ever 
being l!ealised in a, higher and higher form." "The world cannot be 
looked upon as unreal or false " as such (p. 107). There is a further 
elaboration of this conolusion in the re-statement of Sankara' s exact 
position regarding the falsity or otherwise of the world on pp. 122-125. 


* 


* 


* 


The 
po&ition given by the author and the interpretation adopted 
l by him are represented as logically resulting from & correct appreciation 
of tile Vedantic theory of causality as also of Sankara's vigorous refu- 
taaon, of Pantheism (vide pp. 98-101 and footnote to p. 102). The 
pWlzling technical term"""" explained by the Tik'-Kara in his way 
(p. 101), and randered, by Western scholars as " identical " has been 
eougkt. to be: properq. explained by our author at 80me length on 
'PJIIIea 
5t 
t).. 
2, 'i
 as. 100 aud 109. 


* 


.. 


.. 


Th 6ftd' systematioally keptl ift, view in theB8 three. chaptere which 

aoibll1' oolJmtloto tiJfJ book iliself is to remoye 
e miSCOD08ptioD8 
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formed regarding Sank&ra' s position and his Adwaitabad by the West 
since Hegel's time who started this wrong interpretation by assuming 
without sufficient first-hand knowledge that Brahma in the Vedanta 
system is no better than an elnpty abstraction without purpose and 
without activity-a" sprt of negative infinitude. Later Western critics 
have repeated this criticism with individual variations. The function 
of ,. Maya ., has also been much misunderstood and the result is that 
tJ16 empirical self in its relation to the real Self has been presented in 
a wrong light. Pantheism has, therefore, also been wrongly fastened 
upon the Adwaita philosophy on the basis of a wrong interpretation of 
the true significance of the well-known Vedantic formula of Twattam-s,si 
( 
A! )-" Thou are That." 
The fourth chapter has been added evidently to emphasise the 
value of the practical aspect or side of the Vedanta which is often 
considered by these Western critics as a mere speculation. The last 
chapter (Chap. IV) starts with a statement of all the serious allegations 
made against the Indian theism based on the Vedanta and its ideal of 
salvation (Ijf?ft') on the assumption that the Veds,ntio system is 
" opposed to ethical theism and religion." The author's aim, as he 
avers, is to "cautiously examine the validity of the a.ssertions" 80 
made (vide pp. 126.128). Incidentally there is a summary of Sankara's 
views on the Hindu socio-religious organisation "'1 'S1"
 and finally 
follows an explanation of a large number of perplexing U anomalous 
passages " scattered here and there in the, various commentaries of 
Sankara that are likely to " cause confusion " especially k> those who 
are not to the manner born. The elaborate enumeration of the ethical 
virtues and their classification (pp. 166 et seq.) in sec. 10 of the 
chapter will a,lso serve a very useful purpose. 
The investigation here begins with an analysis of the psychological 
disposition ( 

J,f.r
 ) with which man is born and which determines 
his nature or empirical character (

) and actions and to which is 
due his love for agreeable and aversion to disagreeable objects 
TVJitr:. 
8ankara calls this. empirical self no real self at all (
r"",). the true 
self being a self-determining End-in-itself guided by the rational 
regulator as a free agent of all purposive aotivities (called 
fl{)' 
The aim of man'8 life is not merely to attain pleasure and avoid 
pain-his supreme end (Q
"'r
) is bliss (fif:
lf
) through r
ali8a- 
tion of Brahma (ywrf8'fT ) (ct; Kathabh&shya, II. 9. 5). 
There is an eterna,l conflict between enlightenment and impulsive 
activities and tbe soul's emancipation is achieved by true knowledge 
of Brahma 
8ankara does not demand renunciation of all $Otivities but he 
insists on their proper regulation in order to secure the realisatioD of 
the high.est self through purification of th
 mind (and body) (i.e., 
.
-.af
 ), by meaDB of well-regulated Ka,ma. from se1!sh aesues 
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and impulsive proclivities, passions and inclination to self-gratification. 
Even if good work is done as an end in itself it proves to be a bondage 
-good work must be done as a means of spiritual regeneration 
( f

...
t). Thus .. ethical or moral progress" in Sankara's 
system " points to a transcendental goal" (p. 161). 
" 'II1T
T.r 
TfCfiCfi-flJit
: f
ifT\={f{flf" . . " '5£rn:r
itf{ 
i'
 'IIfif
Nf 
i1Jlf, * * 
rUnqtfl.j,,-J1f * · lff
if. 
I
: n 
Sankara definitely and positively avers that man is a free agent 
(p. 155) and the So,stric injunctions (whether as prescriptions of duties 
or prohibitions) are not, therefore, a mandate from the outside imposed 
on man-the Sastras only indicating the course of action to be adopted 
(vide footnote to p. 155). According to tbe present author's interpreta- 
tion, Sankara does not consider Jnana and Karma as antagonistic 
(pp. 172-173), for he has attempted a reconciliation of Karmakdnda 
with Jnanakdnda and Karma is needless only in the case of those who 
ha ve realised Brahma- 
T9{fi«{: . 
Finally, Sankara's position with regard to Adwaita or Aveda (i.e., 
extirpation of the notion of difference and separateness between Brahma 
and the empirical world of .,rf{
q is that the idea of such difference 
\ 
!ff() is the work of Avidya which is destroyed by the idea of 
taking all emergent activities as higher and higher expressions of the 
Divine Purpose ( 

I?i{
,C!( ) which supplants the sense of separate- 
ness ( 
iti
N). This 
'(II{
T
 leads to emancipation ("f'Ri) 
which, again, is not absorption of the Ego in Brahma (pp. 182-184). 
By way of general criticism we may say that the author has rightly 
started his whole investigation with an enquiry about the real signifi- 
cance of Prana-spandan which forms the subject-matter of the fourth 
section of the second chapter of Vedantadarsanam and is 0,180 referrell 
to in I. 1. 23, 28-31 and which is considered in Sankara's system 
to be the primal and earliest manifestation of Brahma's nature-- 
Brahma being RT"'
 In...: -viz., that which differentiates itself :.LS the 
phenomena of the world (cf. Chandyogya and Isba Bhashya). SeC'tion 
4 of Chapter I contains an original interpretative contribution to tbe 
discussion of the true nature of Brahma often misunderstood and 
represented as " pure undifferenced being." In that view, Brahma is 
bot regarded in both the transcendental and immanental aspects 
whict, again, are inseparable. Here the author has very rightly and 
properly laid great stress on Brahma's underlying nature ( U
q ). 
Sections 1 and 2 of Chapter III are equally important in this respect 
with regard to the much-vexed question which has long baffled and 
often misled Western critics as to Sankara' s true attitude towards the 
empirical world. 
Even when we fail to see eye to eye with our author's interpreta- 
tion. supported though it is by closely-reasoned arguments and exten. 
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sive quotations. we have to admit that he has for the first time cleared 
the atmosphere to enable an open nlind to distinctly discern how 
Sankara has been misunderstood and misinterpreted by his Western 
critics. The author's own view regarding the right interpretation of 
Sankara has nothing .h'!'zy or equivocal and there is no halting state 
ment, no vacillation, no lurking doubt anywhere in his mind as to the 
correctness of this interpretation made in the light of Sankara' sown 
utterances combined together from a very large number of Sankara's 
commentaries. 
In section 3 of this Chapter (vide page 101 et seq. and also 
pp. 21-23) we have a convincing restatement of the salient points in 
Sankara 's powerful criticism of the purely Pantheistic position wrongly 
ascribed by Western writers to Sankara but really held by one of his 
opponents-the Vrittikara (vide pp. 75-76, 78-80, 82-83). Yet candour 
leads the author to admit there is some reason for the misinterpreta- 
tion to which Sankara has made himself liable. The grounds of this 
ulisapprehension are next sought to be removed. 
Now, the real trouble is that Hindu metaphysical concepts can 
hardly be appropriately and accurately rendered into the alien form of 
Western terminology, because the very back-ground of thought-move- 
ment is so fundamentally different in the two philosophical cultures 
even when both of them happen to be monistic or transcendental. 
Pandit Kokileswar Sastri possesses, as we have stated, a special quali.. 
fication through his mastery of Eastern and Western philosophy. 
In the discussion of I Ethics and Religion in Vedanta' (Ch. IV) 
the author has, however, relied more on Sankara's Geeta-bhashyam 
than his Vedanta-bhashyam especially in the attempt to prove his 
thesis regarding the precise place assigned in the Sankara system to 
what are known as ethical virtues. The problem of ethics does not, 
in fact, form an integral part of the Vedanta at any rate in the same 
definite and categorical form as in the Bhagabatgeeta, even though 
some of the Upanishads on which the Brahma-sutra is particularly 
based are made at all events by Sankara' s Commentaries on them and 
his method of interpretation to lend a strong support to the exposition 
of this problem which the present author too successfully endeavours 
to expound in this " Adwaita Philosophy." 


* 


. 


... 


. 


'I 


One naturally expects that a University publication should be free 
from printing mistakes. We have unfortunately noticed too large a 
lot of them to be mentioned. There are a few other mistakes too but 
we have preferred to point them out to the author for necessary correc.. 
tion in a second edition of the book which, considering its importance 
and worth, may reasonably be looked for within a short time. 
The busy reader may object that the book is full of repetitions 
which may appear to be tiresome, but it should be remembered that 
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the book is an &ttampt to J8fute \he inteJpl'eiation autboritatively gi,eD 
to Sanksra '8 ey.tam by . number of distinguished Weatern .cho1als 
of great repute who so jUltiy carry 10 much weight and hence ihe pre- 
sent writer m.y h.ye felt, we presume, the need of maki
g his own 
stand.point and expo8ition as elaborate and eonvinoing as possible. 
There is an apology for his method implied in the author's remarks in 
aection 6, page 118, paragraph 1." 



